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SUPERVISORS SEEK 
" TO RAISE STATUS 
| OF SCHOOL MUSIC 


Bstern Music Supervisors’ Con- 

iference Holds Second Annual 
| ' Convention in Hartford, Conn. 

-Widely Diversified Program 
Extending Over Four Days 
' Enlists Co-operation of Notables 
'in Musico-Pedagogical Field— 
/A Square Deal for Music in 
ithe Schools Is Ideal Animating 
Gathering —Community Sing- 


W 
‘ing Discussed and Practised 
= [From a Staff Correspondent] 
* Hartford, Conn., May 8. 
tum HIS city is just now invaded by a 
hi friendly host of men and women 
id 


cggmbering perhaps 300 and virtually all 
thggentifiable by the initiated at a hundred 
peti¥ees. This last holds true because of 
© (fe orange-covered booklets. Stroll about 
e streets any time o’ day just at pres- 
t and you are sure to see a hurrying 
ure clutching one of these booklets. 





luge booklets are programs and their 
>-ofmarers members of the Eastern Music 
itteiipervisors’ Conference, which _ this 
a ek is holding its second annual con- 
ongntion here in Connecticut’s capital. 

r i@Yesterday—a gray, sullen day—saw 


The opening of this convention; Saturday 
on will bring its closing. The program 
ranged for the Conference is a formi- 
not@ble affair. Covering as it does almost 
1eMfir days and embracing a multitude of 
7 tivities, anything like a closely detailed 
ingport of what is taking place would de- 


an@ur an inordinate amount of space. It 
ms to me the wiser plan to emphasize 
st and primarily the most significant 
pects, to attempt to indicate the funda- 


- ntals which animate these sessions and 
id them importance, 

ietyglhe aims of the Eastern Music Super- 

ye iors’ Conference, as defined in ‘ts 


ipom™vly adopted constitution, are thr e- 
.d @d: educational, protective, social. 
 infkinly the aim is educational. Virtually 
-ripg of the men and women who make u~ 
atege Conference membership are super- 
e affors of public school music. One thing 
n b@ove all others they are working for, 
th@id that is the raising of the standard 
ce ig@d status of music in the public schools. 
an@at they have that interest very close 












duaffheart is proved by their mere physical 
singesence at this convention. There are 
iety|pervisors here from the far Southern 
no\Mtes—some here have traveled many 


Inc§ndred miles, north and south, to attend 
‘se meetings. People are not in the 
bit of making real sacrifices unless 
ething of moment is at stake for 
m. As I see it, the big thing that 
ws these educators together for a half 
ek’s thoughtful discussion is an ideal—- 
ir ideal of what public school music 
nh and ought to be. They are here for 
er related things, too: to compare 
tes, get pointers, keep abreast of the 
ies and of their fellows. And the so- 
| side is not disdained; the program 
§ [Rely makes provision for play as well 
‘or work. 
[Thus far everything has gone like 
ckwork and dull moments have been 
* Ker than experience led one to prepare 
I am more than inclined to credit 
se happy conditions largely to Hart- 
ts alert, efficient supervisor of school 
——Esic, Ralph L. Baldwin, retiring presi- 
ht of the conference. He must have 


nos 


d:¥ SICAL AMERICA, published every Saturday, by 
N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. 
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MARIE SUNDELIUS 


Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, Who Has Won for Herself an Enviable 
Place Both as an Opera and Concert Artist (See Page 2) 





put in a deal of earnest, fatiguing work 
assembling and oiling the machinery of 
this enterprise. 

The formal opening took place yester- 
day, when after a morning spent in visit- 
ing various schools and attending a num- 
ber of rehearsals, voice trials, concerts 
and discussions, the Conference held its 
first meeting, at Broad Street Assembly 
Hall. After a quarter of an hour’s sing- 
ing by the Conference, led by C. H. Mil- 
ler of Rochester, the address of welcome 
was delivered by Wilbur F.. Gordy, presi- 
dent of the Hartford Board of Education. 
In the course of his speech Mr. Gordy 
emphasized music’s intellectual and aes- 
thetic value. “Music,” he said, “deserves 
to have a well established and funda- 
mental place in all-round education. ; 
In a materialistic age like ours such sub- 
jects as appreciation of music are invalu- 
able.” 

Mr. Gordy was followed by Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Neilson, president of Smith Col- 


The Musical America Company at 501 Fift 


Saturc ay, May 17, 


lege, whose thesis was “The Arts and the 
Academic Curriculum.” Exigencies of 
space forbid extended quotation from Dr. 
Neilson’s speech. Among a great many 
other things, this educator pointed out 
that a good deal must yet be done before 
music can come into its own in our edu- 
cational system. The art courses in our 
colleges (he observed) are really a kind 
of supplement to the history courses. 
What is truly important in the teaching 
of an art is not the imparting of tech- 
nique, but a method which will give vent 
to the child’s desire to express his idea of 
beauty. “We must give space in the edu- 
cational process for training people to 
utter their souls.” 


One phase of Dr. Neilson’s address was 
concerned with something that holds 
peculiar interest for the American people 
(musician and layman alike) to-day. 
That something is prohibition and the 


[Continued on page 3] 
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COMPOSERS UNITE 
IN PLAN TO ISSUE 
THEIR OWN MUSIC 


Widely Known Musicians Organ- 
ize Project Which Aims “ To 
Deepen Interest in Larger 
Forms of Good Concert Music 
by Americans’’—Believe That 
Native Composer and His 
Friends Must Meet Actual Con- 
ditions by Taking Matters in 
Their Own Hands—To Give At- 
tention First to Chamber Music 


OLLOWING in the path blazed by the 

Society of British Composers, a simi- 
lar organization has been formed in New 
York, ;which has for its object the pub- 
lication of serious American music; in 
short, a composers’ society. Numer- 
ous important organizations have been 
founded in recent years for the advance- 
ment of our country’s music, but, as far 
as is known, this is the first society that 
has as its aim publication, at any rate 
the first since Arthur Farwell founded 
the WaWan Press at the dawn of the 
twentieth century. Like the WaWan 
l’ress, the new society is idealistic in its 
purpose. 

The society is known as the Society 
for the Publication of American Music, 
and has already been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of New York. 

It was after a long period of study of 
the idea of a society that would effec- 
tively be able to publish the best of 
American music—especially chamber 
music—that Burnet Corwin Tuthill called 
together a group of musical friends at 
two meetings, one on March 10, to con 
sider the foundation, and a second on 
April 29, to arrange finally for the 
launching of the society. The plan met 
with practically universal approval. 

Among those who attended the meet- 
ings or expressed their approval were: 
Ilarold Bauer, Carolyn Beebe, Adolfo 
Betti, Howard Brockway, Vivian Burnett, 
G. H. Cassamajor, James F. Cooke, Mrs. 
Iu. S. Coolidge, Bertram Cruger, Gaston 
Dethier, Daniel Gregory Mason, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, Percy Grainger, Eu- 
gene Heffley, J. M. Huber, Henry Holden 
lluss, Felix Kahn, Christiaan Kriens, 
A. Walter Kramer, Hugo Kortschak, 
Hans Letz, Olive Mead, Adele Margulies, 
Alois Reiser, Edwin T. Rice, Oscar G. 
Sonneck, Louis Svecenski, Elliott 
Schenck, Gertrude Watson, William B. 
Tuthill. 

At the second meeting the papers 
of incorporation were signed by the fol- 
lowing persons: Carolyn Beebe, Vivian 
Burnett, Frances Corwin, William Arms 
lisher, Eugene Heffley, Hugo Kortschak, 
A. Walter Kramer, Christiaan Kriens, 
Hans Letz, Daniel Gregory Mason, Ed- 
win T. Rice, Oscar G. Sonneck, Louis 
Svecenski, Burnet Corwin Tuthill and 
William. Burnet Tuthill. On this occa- 
sion the officers of the society were 
elected: President, John Alden Carpen- 
ter; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Rubin Goldmark, Edwin T. Rice; 
treasurer, André de Coppet; secretary, 
William Burnet Tuthill. The Board of 
Directors is to consist of the officers just 
named and Burnet Corwin Tuthill, Os- 
car G. Sonneck and A. Walter Kramer. 

The announcement of the society’s pur- 
pose is contained in the following state- 
ment, issued this week from the office of 
the secretary of the society, William Bur- 
net Tuthill. It reads: 

’ “Tt is not the object of this society to 
coddle American composers who need a 





[Continued on page 2] 
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stimulus to composition, for it believes 
that the man who ceases to compose be- 
cause he finds it difficult to get his works 
performed or published has not the 
proper stuff in him as a composer. Nor 
is it the object of this society to make 
access to the public easy for the Ameri- 
can composer of music that is tech- 
nically crude, barren of inspiration and 
forgetful of artistic ideals; to promote 
mediocre American music means to ren- 
der a disservice instead of a service to 
our country. 

“It is not the object of this society to 
exercise undue pressure on artists and 
organizations to perform music by 
American composers merely because they 
happen to be American composers; many 
artists and organizations have fostered 
American works in the past and they 
will continue to do so if they consider 
them worthy of performance. The self- 
respecting American composer asks for 
nothing but a square deal based on the 
intrinsic art value of his work; he neither 
wants nor needs patriotic charity. 

“The object of the society is to widen 
and deepen interest in the larger forms 
of good concert music by American com- 
posers, as stimulated by artists and or- 
ganizations who have championed such 
music. The only excuse for those who 
have not taken this interest is that the 
music is not accessible in print for study. 
A convenient half-truth! As a matter 
of fact a considerable number of sym- 
phonic and chamber music works of 
proven merit by American composers 
have been published by certain public- 
spirited American publishers, and there 
is no reason for assuming that they 
will withdraw their support from the 
American composers in the future. Nev- 
ertheless, the fact remains that the pub- 
lication of symphonies and chamber mu- 
sic is unfortunately a most unprofitable 
business proposition in America. For 
that reason the American publisher is 
compelled, nolens volens, to exclude from 
his catalog many a work that may de- 
serve the distinction of publication. 

“The Society for the Publication of 
American Music feels that the most ef- 
fective, most legitimate and most dig- 
nified method of counterbalancing actual 
conditions is for the American composer 
and his friends to take matters into their 
own hands. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to music lovers to become mem- 
bers.. 

“The Society for the Publication of 
American Music aims to give to the com- 
poser an added opportunity to have his 
writings published and, by the proposed 
method of distribution to its members, 
afford some assurance that they will be 
both made known and placed throughout 
the country. Individual artists and mu- 
sical organizations all over the United 
States are now giving more and more 
attention to American music, in numer- 
ous and _ well-prepared performances. 
Prizes have been offered and won, and 
the public, through these means, is be- 
ginning to realize that there exist here 
in our country composers of ability, 
learning and admirably high ideals. The 
society will be able to give a forceful 
impetus to breadening the spread of 
American musiz and to the co-ordination 
of the work of those artists and musical 
organizations. New and really meritori- 
ous compositions will be enabled to reach 
all parts of the country comparatively 
fresh from the desks of the writers; such 
distribution must bring them into the mu- 
sical evenings of the legion of enthusi- 
astic amateurs and the new contributions 
to a wonderfully beautiful literature will 
be read, studied and appraised by the 
players, and in many an instance be- 
come valued numbers in their libraries. 

“The compositions to be brought out 
by the Society for the Publication of 
American Music must disclose a high 
degree of musical excellence. Their se- 
lection will be based on merit only and 
without regard to commercial possibili- 
ties. A committee of musicians of the 
highest standard and established reputa- 
tion will select the works to be printed. 
Practical considerations make it advis- 
able to give its attention first to the 
publication of American chamber music, 
whether already performed in public or 
not. Only such works will be published 
as have been voted by this committee as 
preferable to all other works submitted 
and as having a sufficient art value to 
deserve preservation in printed form. 

“Three or four compositions will be 
brought out each year. 

“Membership is open to all persons sin- 


cerely interested in the object of the 
society, in the following two classes: 

‘“‘(a) Life Members, paying $100.00. 

“(b) Annual Members, paying $5.00 each 
year. 

“‘All members will receive one copy of 
each chamber music composition, pub- 
lished during the year. Ultimately, if 
funds are forthcoming, it is hoped to 
publish orchestral and other works of 
large dimension, with distribution, also, 
to such orchestras and similar organiza- 
tions as may have become members of 
the society. 

“The proposed financial plan of the 
classes paying dues will, if the member- 
ship is adequately large, not only cover 
all the expenses of printing, administra- 
tion and distribution, but also will be 
sufficient to give to the composers of the 
selected works a substantial royalty of 
every copy sold at large. It is also 
expected that public libraries and insti- 
tutions will participate in the enterprise. 

“Those associated in the direction of 
the society come from the ranks of com- 
posers, performing musicians and non- 
professional music lovers all over the 
United States, and include names rep- 
resentative of the highest ability and 
ideals in music, so assuring to the so- 
ciety a strict adhererce to the standard 
of distinguished merit which must mark 
each work to be published. 

“This movement is patriotic in the 
best sense of the word, in that it aims 
to further the iaierests of the best which 
our country has to offer, and, therefore, 
is a movement with waich our musicians 
will be proud to become associated.” 





John Brown to Be Business Manager of 
Winton & Livingston, Inc. 

Victor C. Winton, of Winton & Liv- 
ingston, Inc., the New York managers, 
announced on Monday that John Brown, 
formerly of the Chicago and Metropoli- 
tan Opera Companies, will in future be 
identified with this firm as business man- 
ager. Paul Lundy has been engaged also 
as a traveling representative. Mr. Brown 
was for several years comptroller of the 
Metropolitan Opera House and more 
lately has been the business representa- 
tive in New York of the Chicago Opera 
Association. He is well known in mu- 
sical circles, and has managed the con- 
cert tours of several prominent artists. 

Mr. Winton announced also that his 
firm had taken over the management of 
the concert appearances of Riccardo 
Stracciari, the famous baritone. 





Entertainment Committee May Become 
Permanent Part of War Department 
The Military Entertainment Commit- 

tee, which has provided attractions for 
the Liberty Camp Theaters, will be made 
a permanent branch of the War Depart- 
ment, and will supply amusement for the 
camps of the regular standing army, 
which may number 500,000 men, it was 
reported this week. The continuance of 
entertainment in the cantonments is rec- 
ognized as a necessity, and has worked 
out, it is claimed, to better advantage 
than could have been hoped for. Both 
the morale and medical divisions of the 
army, it is stated, are anxious that the 
work be continued. 





McCormack Concert in San Francisco 


Breaks Attendance Records 
(By Telegraph to MusIcAL AMERICA) 

SAN FRANCISCO, May 11.—John McCor- 
mack’s concert here to-day has broken 
all records. Every seat was sold and 
many stood. The program was length- 
ened with many encores. The tencr’s 
second and final concert here is scheduled 
for next Sunday. At the St. Francis 
Hotel yesterday Mr. McCormack sold 
$250,000 worth of Victo.y a 





Caruso’s Friend and Host Killed After 
Banquet to Tenor in Chicago 

CuHIcaGo, May 13.—Edward Vibrone, 
who was a boyhood friend of Enrico 
Caruso, and had been the tenor’s host at 
a banquet, was killed by an unidentified 
man with whom he had an altercation 
just as he left the banquet hall last 
night. 





New York Philharmonic Elects Officers 


At a meeting of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, held on May 8, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Henry E. Cooper; vice-president, Arthur 
Curtiss James; treasurer, Charles Tril- 
ler; secretary, Felix F. Leifels. 





Selby C. Oppenheimer in New York 


Selby C. Oppenheimer, the noted mu- 
sical manager of San Francisco, arrived 
in New York last week to complete his 
bookings for next -season. Mr. Oppen- 
heimer will remain East another week. 
He reports unusually bright prospects 
for the forthcoming year of music. 
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Paris Publisher Makes Protest © 
at High Duty on French Music ' 





Charles Verveer of A. Durand et Fils, Concluding American =: 
Tour, Explains That It Is Responsible for Prohibitive | 
Prices Charged Here—Finds America Eager for His & 


Countrymen’s Music—Tells of Popularity of French ; 


Edition of German Master-works. 


RIOR to his sailing for France on the 

Savoie on Monday, May 13, Charles 
Verveer, who has been in this country 
on business in behalf of the noted Paris 
music publishing house, A. Durand et 
Fils, visited the executive offices of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. M. Verveer has been 
traveling in various parts of this country 
and Canada for his firm, introducing 
French music and studying the condi- 
tions which obtain here in regard to the 
music of the day. 

To a MUSICAL AMERICA representative, 
M. Verveer spoke of the need for this 
country’s entering the Berne Convention. 
He feels that our composers need the pro- 
tection which he claims can only be se- 
cured by such a step; and he is firmly 
convinced that we must also remove the 
duty on music coming into this country. 

“Why should there be « duty on 
foreign music?” he asked. ‘Music is not 
a luxury, it is a necessity, as we have 
all seen during the years of the war. We 
sold more music than ever in those years, 
and everyone has seen that music is the 
great power, the great stimulating force 


that is required to cheer men to enter- - 


tain, to uplift. Music is a cultural thing; 
do you believe that there should be a 
duty on culture?” 

The high price of French music in 
America was mentioned, and M. Verveer 
solved the puzzle by referring to the 
duty on it. Added to that, it was ex- 
plained, the American importer can 
charge whatever he likes and accordingly 
the price becomes very high, at times al- 
most prohibitive. It was suggested to M. 
Verveer that to overcome the difficulty, 
a central bureau for French music be 
established in New York, a house de- 
voted to the selling of French music is- 
sued by all the leading French publishers. 
The plan was outlined to him, with the 
idea in mind that this bureau be sup- 
ported by these French publishing houses 
and that it sell their publications in 
America at a price not higher than that 
charged for music published here. In 
this way a song by Ravel would cost 


— 


forty cents a copy, and not ninety c na 


as it often does now. 


veer, “but it is not feasible. First, 


“That is very good,” replied M. \qW& 


would require a tremendous place to h.J@@ 
the stock necessary to represent ail 


quately the big publishing houses of 18 
country, and then, too, you could not of 
the publishers to do it. They do n- 
agree on many things, and what is m 


important, many of them are so conser J 


ative that they do not desire to make ai) 
effort to increase their business.” Aj) 


he narrated a charming incident or ty} © 


to corroborate his statement. 


M. Verveer spoke enthusiastically 1.4 


the compositions of Rhené-Baton, :f 
French conductor; he is said to bef 
striking conductor. We learned that ti) 
compositions of Rhéné-Baton are gaini} 
in favor, both his songs and piano piecd#) 
M. Verveer found French music muff 
in demand in the United States, and | 
confided to us that there is a big dema: 
for it also in England. He told of t 
fine standard library the house of Durawi 
has been building up during the war, 
issuing the compositions of Beethove 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Sch 
mann in editions prepared by such dj 
tinguished French musicians as Saiz 
Saéns, Debussy, Ravel, et al., with t! 
purpose of replacing the German editio 
of these works published in Leipsic | 
Peters and by other firms in the enen 
countries. These editions have been ea 
erly taken up in France and have ma 
a deep impression on musicians, both ¢ 
ecutive and pedagogic. It was pleasai 
to speak with a Frenchman and to no 
once more how he reflects the spirit 
his nation. The French have prepar 
this edition to preserve for France t! 
great German masters, classic and : 
mantic, not to bar out their art. | 
other words, they are not forming ant 
Beethoven societies in France, and th 
shows once more that they are far ahez 
of us, that they know how to discrimina 
between art and war and that they a 
preciate Beethoven none the less becau 
Germany in this century produced a mi 
taristic junkeristic class and a Wi 
helm IT. A. W. K.B 


Marie Sundelius, Product of American 
Training, Constantly Broadening Her Art 


NE of the Metropolitan artists who 

is continually broadening her achieve- 
ments and adding strength to her work, 
is Marie Sundelius, a product entirely of 
American training. After a season of 
opera which found her at her best, espe- 
cially in réles of the Micaela and of 


Ah Yo from “L’Oracolo,” which she has 
made distinctly her own, the soprano is 


now appearing in concert. She recently 
made admirable appearances in the Co- 


lumbia University Victory Memorial 
Festival, in performances of the “Crea- 
tion” in Symphony Hall, Boston, and at 
Smith College, and is about to undertake 
a tour, beginning on June 23 in Montreal, 
and ending on July 2 in St. Louis, and 
taking her to Toronto, Cleveland and 
Milwaukee. 

Although sinying with Mme. Sundelius 
was a natural form of expression, she 
never hoped to make it her career until 
after her marriage to Dr. Sundelius. He, 
recognizing the unusual gifts of his wife, 
urged and encouraged every effort in that 
direction. Trese efforts were amply jus- 
tified by the success she has achieved 
first in the concert and oratorio field, 
and later at the Metropolitan. 

First, last and always, however, Mme. 
Sundelius attributes much of the happy 
outcome of her work to her purely Amer- 
ican vocal trianing, as she always has 
felt tha, given the voice and will to 
achieve, the question of mere latitude 
and longitude counted for nothing. 

Folloving the many concert engage- 
ments no w rounding out her season, Mme. 


Sundelius will spend the summer i 
My ne working on new roles for t! 
Metropolitan, and preparing herself {i 
the taxing demands of the operat 
season. 





Eugene Goodwin, Iowan, Wins $5.00 
Song Contest Held by Chicago 
“Herald” 


CHARLES CITy, Iowa, May 9.—Eugen 
Goodwin, an Iowan, has won the $5, 
prize in the song contest held by th 
Chicago Herald. The words written ? 
Mr. Goodwin were set to music by Lé 
Friedman of Chicago. Mr. Goodwin wi 
a former resident of Rowley, Iowa. 

B. C. 





Gives $3,650,000 Helmet for Song 


A large sum was realized for the Vit 
tory Liberty Loan last week, when Kat! 
ryn Lee, soprano, sang for the Banker 
Club. For one song by Miss Lee a $20 
000 subscription was made to the Loa! 
and under the manipulation of Georf 
T. Wilson the bids for songs mounte 
to $160,000 in bonds. Three million s! 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars wi 
subscribed for a Prussian helmet, whit 
the winner offered to Miss Lee if s 
would sing another song. General A!e% 
ander was asked to choose the numbe 
and a charming interpretation of “. 
Little Gray Home in the West” was t! 
result. The final song Aylward’s ‘ 
Khaki Lad,” was given in response to 
particular request from one of the me™ 
bers, who raised the bid to $90,000. 
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racting of such evils as it is cer- 
. bring in its wake. Dr. Neilson 
tress on the necessity of saving 
ation during the coming years, and 
ked that every department of edu- 
would be called upon to fill the 
specially music, the social art. 
music, with all its magic, save the 
Who knows? 
last speaker of the afternoon was 
F. Lewis of the War Camp Com- 
Service, New York, whose sub- 
‘as “Community Music and Commu- 
Singing.” He told what community 
ng has meant to the American fight- 
forees and to the people at home. 
w. C. C. S. has used community 
g as an end in itself, not to teach 


| 





ward Clarke Davis, Director of Music, 
onkers, N. Y., New President of East- 
rn Music Supervisors’ Conference 


yt Sah 


™) 


Wiepple to sing badly but to have them 
kK. im in mass-singing for a purpose, and 
at purpose was, helping to win the 
r. I consider community music an 
ortunity for the people of this coun- 
to express themselves in a new way.” 
told how he first became interested 
the movement while attending a lec- 
e at Caldwell Penitentiary in New 
‘sey, where he heard the prisoners sing 
mnumber of the popular war songs. 
e spirit with which these human dere- 


- 


r . : 
- {its Sang proved a revelation, Dr. Lewis 
im : : 

foal Wfter this address, a round-table dis- 


Rsion of community singing was con- 





mbe 

“M Another Group 
“ «™@eted by George Oscar Bowen, director 
to community music in Flint, Mich. 


me"® Surprise from the High School Choir 


ast night I attended the concert given 
Foot Guard Hall by the Upper Class 


Choir of the Hartford High School, un- 
der the direction of Ralph L. Baldwin. 
To say that I was surprised and very 
pleasurably so, by the singing done by 
these boys and girls is to put it temper- 
ately. The singing was really excellent; 
it was distinguished for clean attacks and 
prompt releases, admirable tone quality 
and volume, shading and expression. The 
works performed were Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast” and “The 
Death of Minnehaha,” familiar scores de- 
cidedly not easy to execute properly. The 
choir was assisted by George Oscar 
Bowen, who sang the tenor solo “Ona- 
way! Awake, Beloved!” in the first- 
named work; and by Elizabeth Gleason 
soprano (supervisor of music in Melrose, 
Mass.), and Howard Clarke Davis, bari- 
tone (director of music in Yonkers, 
N. Y.), in the other composition. The 
instrumental portion was provided by 
Beeman & Hatch’s Orchestra. 

Despite my very real admiration for 
the able manner in which the performers 
acquitted themselves, I came away .cel- 
ing that our musical educators are not 
yet on the right track. If school children 
‘an master the third-rate Coleridge-Tay- 
lor (and they can), why can’t they be- 
come acquainted with the monumental 
sources of inspiration given the world by 
the first men in music? As regards tech- 
nique (in the external sense), Palestrina 
is often easier to sing than Coleridge- 
Taylor. I have witnessed laymen learn a 
motet by Palestrina in less than half a 
dozen rehearsals. And they realized the 
fine golden spirit of this music; they 
made it live again. Influences like this 
are precisely what the younger American 
generation needs. Instead, our boys and 
girls are stuffed with the tinklings of 
mediocrities. Palestrina, Des Prés, Vit- 
toria, Bach—these are names_ which 
should be written large in school music. 
As yet they are not written there at all, 
so far as I have learned. 

It should be mentioned in connection 
with this concert, that the active mem- 
bers of the Conference were guests of 
the choir, which paid for the tickets. 

This morning, in company with a large 
number of supervisors, I spent an hour 
at Brown School, where the upper grade 
assembly showed its singing prowess. 
With Mr. Baldwin at the piano, these 
youngsters some of them no bigger than 
Hop o’ My Thumb, sang perhaps a dozen 
pieces, among them such classics as 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail,’ ete. They sang 
this excuse for music remarkably well, 
all things considered. A simple demon- 
stration for musical and mental quick- 
ness, conducted by Mr. Baldwin, also 
challenged one’s admiration. Again | 
came away excoriating the sort of musi- 
‘al mush that it is thought—in all sin- 
cerity and with the most benevolent in- 
tentions—will build a strong aesthetic 
body. Some of these mushroom songs 
may not be a kind of poison, but to my 
mind their action and effect are just as 





malign. Again the remedy is simple— 
good music. And only the best is good 
music. 


While this demonstration of assembly 
singing was being held at Brown School, 
other events were scheduled for other 
places. At Northeast School James D. 
Price was conducting a demonstration of 
upper and lower grade work in the pres- 
ence of visiting supervisors and at 
Henry Barnard School visitors witnessed 
the work of the lower grades, in charge 
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of Miss Langdon. Later in the morning 
Mr. Baldwin presided over the upper 
grades at Arsenal School. 

This afternoon’s session opened with a 
spirited “sing” by the Conference, led by 
Anna Sullivan of Gloucester, Mass. Fol- 
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Courcesy Hartjord **Courant’? 


A Group of Delegates to the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference Convention 


lowed the annual business meeting, the 
chief features of which were the adoption 
of a new constituticn, after its presenta- 
tion by Howard Clarke Davis of Yonkers, 
N. Y., and the election of new officers. 





Ralph L. Baldwin, Supervisor of Music, 
Hartford, Conn., Retiring President of 
the Conference, One of the Chief Fig- 


ures of the Convention 


The officers chosen (by unanimous vote) 
were the following: 

President, Howard Clarke Davis (Yonkers, 
N. Y.); first vice-president, E. W. 
(Philadelphia) ; second vice-president, Arthur 
B. Targett (Cohoes, N. Y.); secretary, Mary 
Shaw (Haverhill, Mass.); treasurer, James 
D. Price (Hartford). Directors: for 
year, W. J. Craft (New York City); for two 
years, Mabel E. Bray (Trenton, N. J.); for 
three years, Harry E. Whittemore (Man- 
chester, N. H.); for four years, Harriette M. 
Perkins (Brockton, Mass.); for five 
William E. (New Haven, Conn.). 


Pierson 


one 


years, 


3rown 


The constitution, after setting forth 
the purpose of the Conference (which I 
have outlined earlier in this letter), 
states that the membership shall be lim- 
ited to such active supervisors of music, 
and supervisors of music temporarily un- 
employed as may be engaged in teaching 
in any of the Atlantic seaboard States, 
West Virginia, Vermont, Pennsylvania 
or the District of Columbia. Provision 
is also made for associate and honorary 
membership. A meeting is to be held 
once each year, between April 1 and June 
1, the time and place to be determined by 
the officers, in consultation with the ad- 
visory board. A vote on a motion to con- 
sider the constitution as a whole was 
called by Mr. Baldwin, who presided, and 
the document was unanimously adopted 
as read. A vote of thanks was extended 
by the Conference to the constitution’s 
framers. 


The report of Treasurer James D. 
Price showed a healthy financial condi- 
tion—the Conference having a_ goodly 
bank balance on hand—and a large regis- 
tration (slightly under 300). 

One of the speakers of the afternoon 
was Edwin N. C. Barnes, editor of the 
Eastern School Music Herald, official 
organ of the Conference. Mr. Barnes 
pleaded for co-operation, requesting the 
members to supply him with contribu- 
tions. The session closed with a round- 
table discussion on “Methods in Gram- 
mar School Music.” The discussion was 
presided over by Estelle P. Cushman of 
Savannah, Ga., and one of its features 
was a demonstration of methods with a 
class of children by Louise Westwood, 
director of music in Newark, N. J. An- 
other demonstration followed, this time 
of a lesson in appreciation of music. It 
was in charge of Mabel E. Bray, director 
of music at the State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J. 

To-night I thought (until I reflected a 
little) that I had stumbled on a panacea 
for the bleak days that dawn on our 
bright land even with the dawning of 
Independence Day. Excepting wine, 
what makes staid, serious men behave 
like schoolboys unleashed from the ma- 
ternal apron? Why Song! So, at least, 
it appeared to me to-night, when I 
“assisted” at a demonstration of commu- 
nity singing, led in turn by George Oscar 
Bowen and Richard W. Grant. Every- 
body had heaps of fun, it seemed, but 
some more than others. Two dozen of 
the men banded together and made 
things “rip.” (“Hum” is certainly not the 
apt word.) They pranced about the hall, 
making close, poignant harmony and con- 
secutive fifths to their hearts’ content. 
It was a perfect orgy of bad music—the 
music they sang was sorry stuff indeed— 
but I suppose one can’t be expected to 
have a hilarious time on Papa Haydn. 
However, aside from musical considera- 
tions, the evening was bright and amus- 
ing. Everybody sang, with a vim—songs 
of country and sentiment, songs with a 
snap and songs with a sob. 

Mr. Bowen was the more dignified 
leader and the more musicianly one. Mr. 
Grant gces in for that much worshipped 
thing called pep. He gave me a taste of 
what “K-K-Katie” (the stutterer’s battle 
horse) and “Mr. Zip” are like and I’m 
glad to know. They confirm my worst 
suspicions. Since they have nothing in 
the world to do with music (despite a 
widely held idea to the contrary), I,shall 
tear myself away from them and torture 
my head over the elasticity of the musi- 
cal temperament. If you consider the 
domain of music as a sort of democracy, 
where highest and lowest rub elbows on 
equal terms, cheap songs in the mouths 
of trained and devoted musicians will 
seem quite the natural thing. But I am 
no doubt taking this whole thing too seri- 


ously. Fun is fun, and art is art. 
* K * 





5 May 10. 
Yesterday morning was taken up in 


part with visits to various grammar 
schcols, scrutinizing the musical work of 
the upper and lower grades, including 
kindergarten. The school music work 
here in Hartford is strikingly fine in its 
way, and I have good reason to believe 
that the visiting supervisors were im- 
pressed by it. Mr. Baldwin and his as- 
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sistants deserve more than a passing 
word of praise for their conscientious 
efforts to bring music to the young. 

The morning also brought music ap- 
preciation and harmony conferences, held 
at the high school, in Mr. Baldwin’s 
charge. They were followed by a 
luncheon of the members of the Eastern 
Educational Music Conference, with a 
business meeting as post-prandial diver- 
sion. 

(I ought to have made record in my 
preceding letter that community singing 
was done in two places almost simulta- 
neously Thursday night. Between films 
at the Majestic Theater, Albert Edmund 
Brown, director, W. C. C. S., and William 
J. Short, director of music at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., led the audience—among the 
latter a number of supervisors—in song.) 





Scholars and Statistics 


The Eastern Educational Music Con- 
ference, whose meeting took up Friday 
afternoon, is composed of college and mu- 
sic teachers, and is a considerably older 
organization than the E. M. 8. C. The 
chairman of yesterday’s meeting was 
Professor Waldo S. Pratt, who on this 
occasion made one of the most delightfui 
prefatory speeches imaginable. The first 
formal address was made by Professor 
Sumner Salter of Williams College, who 
discussed “The Need of Increased Atten- 
tion to the Literary Aspect of Songs and 
Singing.” He flayed the cheap, trivial 
songs that abound in publishers’ catalogs 
to-day and pointed out that the present 
time calls for great songs, songs of deep 
sentiment and sincerity. I would like to 
quote further from his speech, but there 
is much else that needs to be set down. 

Prof. Pratt’s thesis was “An Orgy of 
Statistics About Music Education,” 
specifically as regards state universities. 
Of forty-three state universities eleven 
do not make a place for music. Music 
credit for admission and credit for A.B. 
degree is almost universally granted. 
Thirty-two (including every western 
state university) do make a place for 
music. Music, he concluded, is being rec- 
ognized as a true university study. Mr. 
Baldwin gave statistics from colleges and 
high schools, his report showing that 
piano credit is allowed in 116 institutions, 
violin in 95, and vocal in 88. Allowing 
outside music study credits, 117. Helen 
S. Leavitt’s report had to do with the 
high and grammar schools. In Massa- 
chusetts eighty minutes a week is devoted 
to music in the average school. Ten per 
cent of the elementary schools have 
orchestras; six per cent teach music ap- 
preciation. Many answers to the ques- 
tionnaire sent out indicated that if the 
supervisors could and would furnish a 
plan for crediting outside music study 
the schools would adopt it. 

Agnes C. Johnson, whose subject was, 
“Places where music work is credited in 
high schools,” said that of 711 answers 
received to questionnaires 202 showed 
credit given for applied music, 332 
schools interested in crediting music, and 
36 not interested. 

The reports made this much plain: 
That the schools want to know how it can 
be done, this giving credit for outside 
and classroom music study; that the West 





EXPERIENCED ACCOMPANIST WOULD 
LIKE WOKK WITH WELL KNOWN ARTIST TWO 
DAYS PER WEEK DURING SUMMER MONTHS. 
ADDRESS G. B.. MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5TH 
aU SS. ie 2 





Accompanist—Lady pianist, capable 
Experienced 
Musical 


Studio 
musician, desires work during Summer. 
in orchestra. References. Address ‘‘W.”’ 
America, 501 5th Ave., New York. 





SONG HIT AND THRILLER FOR 1919— 
“The United States of the World.” Patri- 
otic and sympathetic. Melody sweet as roses. 
Dedicated to the 27th N. Y. and 30th Divisions. 25 
ets. copy. Professional copies free on application. 
Address author-publisher, J. A. Robinson, Durham, 
N. CO. 





PIANIST—Accompanist desires position for 
Summer. Resort or on ‘our. Box D, Musical America 








Prosperous School of Music 
Attractive Price. Address Principal, 
servatory of Music, Pinney Building, 


WANTED 


Grand Opera 


For Sale. 
Boise Con- 
Boise, Idaho. 





Male and female voices for 
Chorus. 

Some knowledge of foreign languages preferred. 
Must be able to give character references. An 
opportunity for clean ambitious young people 
to acquire stage experience. Chorus under wel- 
fare supervision. 

Address Box J. E. A., Musical America. 


All applications will be strictly confidential. 


is leagues in advance of the East so far 
as music study in the schools and col- 
leges is concerned; that credit for outside 
music study is no longer in the experi- 
mental stage, but has proved itself suc- 
cessful. The afternoon, which closed 
with a round-table discussion on school 
and college credits, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor L. R. Lewis of Tufts 
College, provided the supervisors with 
valuable material and stimulus to aid 
them in their fight for credits when they 
get back to their home cities. 

A concert by the Hartford Choral Club, 
which succeeded an informal dinner of 
conference members, comprised last 
night’s program. The club is a male 
organization, now in its twelfth year, 
and conducted by Ralph L. Baldwin. I 
was delightfully surprised by its singing. 
The undeviating fidelity to pitch, the 
luminous tone quality, the fine co-ordina- 
tion—these are characteristics one rarely 
encounters except in the metropolises 
where talent and wealth unite. That 
Hartford should possess a singing organ- 
ization that needs fear comparison with 
few organizations, however famous, 
seems to me to denote the rich musical 
soil that awaits cultivation everywhere 
in our country. The performance was 
something of a revelation to me of the 
kind of musical material that lies ready 
to hand in dozens of communities await- 
ing the touch of a seasoned hand to take 
shape and spring into life. It seems to 
me that in Ralph L. Baldwin the Hart- 
ford Choral Club possesses precisely the 
right kind of leader. A thorough mu- 
sician and an earnest worker, he pro- 
duces results with his forces that set 
them apart as a chorus of signal excel- 
lence. 

The program given was_ undistin- 
guished in content. Excepting Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me,” “The 
Scissors-Grinder” (an amusing Flemish 
folk-song arranged by Hugo Jungst), and 
a singularly lovely Finnish folk-song ar- 
ranged by Palmgren, the works heard 
were musically unimportant. They in- 
cluded Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve,” Avery’s “Song of the Timber 
Trail,” Conductor Baldwin’s “Hymn Be- 
fore Action” (an _ honest, unoriginal 
essay), and others. Helen S. Leavitt, 
soprano, earned applause and an encore 
with her singing of numbers by Ronald 
and Clough-Leiter. Mr. Baldwin was 
given a standing ovation after his own 
composition. 


The Final Discussion 


This morning saw the close of the 
Hartford.convention. (Next year’s meet- 
ing place by the way, has not yet been 
decided upon, the question being in the 
hands of the executive committee.) The 
early part of the morning was given over 
to a round-table discussion of the sub- 
ject, ‘Where shall the chief emphasis be 
placed in music teaching in the grades 
below the high school?” The chairman 
was Charles H. Miller of Rochester. 
Professor Charles H. Farnsworth, of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
was the first “leader,” and he showed 
that there is a wide variation of opinion 
among teachers and experts as to whether 
emphasis should be placed on the sing- 
ing or on the notation. After him was 
heard George H. Gartlan, director of 
music, New York City, who told of mu- 
sical conditions in the schools of the great 
metropolis. He registered a plea for 
pure English diction. Samuel W. Cole, 
director of music in Brookline, Mass., 
thought that stress should be laid on 
singing. “Get the American people to 
love to sing,” he urged. Percy Graham, 
director of music in Lynn, Mass., advised 
confining the teaching to vital essentials 
and the peeling off of unnecessary tech- 
nical details. Maude M. Howes, who is 
director of music in Quincy, Mass., urged 
that we foster all the music that we find 
in our young people. She divides students 
into two classes, listeners and potential 
performers, and plans her study methods 
with this division in mind. 

The final address of the convention 
was delivered by J. Stanley Durkee, 
President of Howard University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. His subject was “The Mis- 
sion of Music.” Unfortunately, I was 
prevented from being present. 

* ok ok 


What was the significance of this gath- 
ering of musical educators? Its value 


and importance, I think, are largely 
potential rather than immediate and 
tangible. In fact, everything rests with 
the supervisors themselves. Certainly 


they were given much to meditate and 
act upon. There was much, too, that 
should have been inspirational. Will 
they go back to their home cities and 
battle for a more honored place for music 
in the schools? Everything turns on the 
answer to that question; and only a seer 
can say. If they will stand up before 
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Courtesy of the Hartford ‘‘Courant’’ 


Some of the Delegates Snapped in Front of Hartford Theological Seminary 


the local school authorities and say, 
“Look here! the West is doing thus and 
so for school music; shall we in the East 
lag behind?” if they will fight and fight 


on until they conquer—then the 
nificance of this meeting may trul\ 
said to have been vast. 

BERNARD ROGEks., 


Detroit Cheers Gabrilowitsch as 
HeEnds Brilliant Symphony Y ear 


ETROIT, MICH., May 8—The sea- 

son’s activities of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra came to a triumphant 
close on Sunday afternoon, April 27, with 
a concert at Arcadia Auditorium before 
an exceptionally large audience. The 
program was made up entirely of Tchai- 
kovsky compositions, the first move- 
ment of the violin concerto in D Major, 
played by Graham Harris, the “Marche 
Slav” and the “Pathétique” Symphony. 
This last was a distinct innovation, as 


this occasion was the first upon which 
an entire symphony has been played at 
a “pop” concert. The appreciation of the 
audience was convincingly expressed by 
the volumes of applause which followed 


eaca movement and, once again, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s convictions regarding 
“popular” taste proved true. The or- 


chestra has never been heard to better 
advantage, the players seeming to re- 
spond to the beat of their leader with 
even more alacrity than usual. In the 
Allegro Moderato of the concerto, Gra- 
ham Harris of the first violin section 
again made an excellent impression as a 
conscientious and always’ dependable 
musician. Again and again, Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch returned to the stage to acknowl- 
edge the cheering and applauding of the 
standing assemblage and, after an im- 
promptu performance of “Auld Lang 
Syne” by the orchestra, the obviously 
overwhelmed conductor spoke a _ few 


words of appreciation. “I really fee 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch began, “that you ha 
given me more than I deserve. If 
have been successful this season, it 
due to you” (waving to the audience 
“and to these musicians” (indicating t 
seventy-six players who have given i 
loyal support throughout the _ yea 
Thus ended Ossip Gabrilowitsch’s fi 
season (the first of many, we hope) 
Detroit, the most notable and significa 
season in the musical history of this cit 

The Orpheus Club, the acknowledg 
peer of local choral organizations, ¢: 
a program of sterling worth at the Hot 
Statler,,on the evening of April ! 
Djina Ostrowska, harpist; Philipp Abb: 
cellist, and Harriet Ingersoll, accompa 
ist, assisting. Composed of about thi 
men, the Orpheus Club, under the lea 
ership of Charles Frederic Morse, has 4 
tained an excellent balance, a well m 
flawless ensemble and a beautiful t 
quality. Mr. Morse, himself a_ ric! 
endowed musician, has instilled a gen 
ous amount of vim and spirit into 
club. The work of Mr. Morse and | 
men in this exacting five-part cho 
was superb. Miss Ostrowska, an est? 
lished favorite as solo harpist of the | 
troit Symphony Orchestra, has long sir 
proved herself an artist of rare abil 
and charm. In “O, Cara Memoria,” 


Francois Servais, Mr. Abbas, fi 
cellist of the Symphony, gave furt 
evidence of his virtuosity. Miss Ing 


soll lent invaluable support to the artis 
M. J. Me. 





COMPLETE PLANS FOR 
PITTSFIELD FESTIVAL 


New Quartet by Saint-Saéns Will Be 
Performed at Chamber Music 
Event in September 


Plans for the Berkshire Chamber Mu- 
sic Festival in Pittsfield, Mass., to be 
held next September, have been completed 
and the Berkshire String Quartet will 
give the first American performance of 
a new string quartet by Saint-Saéns dur- 
ing the festival. 

The program for the opening concert 


on the afternoon of Sept. 25 will be given 
by the Berkshire String Quartet assisted 


by Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, pianist, and Leo- 


pold De Maré, who will play the horn. A 
program of vocal and_ instrumental 
chamber music arranged by Frederick A. 
Stock will be given the morning of the 
26th and a concert by the Flonzaley 
Quartet in the afternoon. The following 
and final day of the festival will include 
a program by the Société des Instruments 
Anciens in the morning and a concert by 
the Berkshire String Quartet in the 
afternoon. At the closing concert Louis 
Bailly and George Copeland will perform 
the prize-winning composition for viola 
and piano. 


George Longy, oboist of the Bost 
Symphony Orchestra, has consented 
take the place left vacant by Henri 
baud on the jury which will award t 
prize offered by Mrs. Coolidge for t 
best viola and piano sonata or suite s 
mitted. 

The complete jury now consists 
Louis Bailly, New York; Frederi 
Stock, Chicago; Rubin Goldmark 2 
Richard Aldrich, New York; Geo 
Copeland and G. Longy, Boston. 





Althouse Delights San Antonio 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., May 8.—The | 





of the Community Series under the 10 


management of Gussie Rowley, was gi' 
by Paul Althouse, the American ten 
and Sol Alberti, pianist-accompan 
May 6 at the Main Avenue High Sch 
He was obliged to give numerous enc0! 

C. D. Mi 


Nathalie Jacus, soprano, was the 
sisting artist with the PoughkeeP 
Symphony Society, April 28, Jam 
Watts, conductor. She sang songs 
Campbell-Tipton, Maley, = Stricklal 
Blenheim and “Un Bel Di” from “3 
terfly.” She met with great success, 
sponding to three encores. Miss 


was accompanied by the young compo 


Robert Flagler. Ann Luckey, sopran® 


singing in France with the Luckey [' 
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at aa — O’Sullivan Sings Favorites 
: - “y Another crowde house greeted John 
Rabaud Given a Great Ovation as He O'Sullivan. at his return concert in Sym 
ony Hall last Sund: evening. M 
/ Leads Boston Symphony for Last Time O'Sullivan had See oll heard in Bos 
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Affectionate Farewell to 


j M™French Composer-Conductor 

















__The Final Concert—Capac- 
ity Audience Hails O'Sullivan 
in Recital—Jacchia Welcomed 
as Pops’ Open 


OSTON, May 10.—The dominant note 
the twenty-fourth and last con- 
t this season of the Boston Symphony 

stra was the evident desire of the 
lience to express its regret at the de- 
ture of Mr. Rabaud and its admira- 
m and fondness for him as a musician 
1as a man. As a conductor he has 
n a distinct artistic triumph during 
which has been notable for 
interesting programs _inter- 
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He 
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#ms season 
mmusually 


y [preted with rare sympathy and sincerity; 

sg. composer he made an equally strong 
1 ‘Gmpression for genuine inspiration, as 
vB as scholarship; as a man he has had 
ops feme affectionate regard of both orchestra 


md public on account of his modesty, sin- 
im ity and personal charm. On every 
sible occasion at these final concerts 
, . audiences greeted Mr. Rabaud with 
husiasm far in excess of their usual 
Ya Bnonstrations, and after the final num- 
» of the program people rose to their 
tt and gave the conductor an ovation 
hich has not been equalled in the mem- 
fecamy of present-day Symphony patrons. 
| hafifhile Mr. Rabaud was bowing his thanks 
If @@ audience and orchestra Mr. Longy 
it Mounted the stand and led “The Marseil- 
encase,’ after which Judge Cabot, presi- 
1g (gent of the Symphony Board of Trustees, 
n hggede a short speech, voicing the appre- 
yeaqmmtion of all concerned for Mr. Rabaud 
 fiid for his unselfish work for the good 
ye) = music in Boston. 
‘fica! Mr. Rabaud has done nothing else 
cif#gs season, he has once and for all ex- 
edeagpded the ridiculous and strangely per- 
cafmetent idea that only a German can con- 


Hogct German music. On the other hand, 
il 3 one can accuse the conductor of 
\bbqmmuvinism, for he has played twenty- 
mpaven compositions by German-Austrian 
thif™mposers—Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
lemszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 


as #@humann and Weber. Beethoven led 
nig™ith ten works; more than any single 

tumench composer. Russia was repre- 
ricifgnted by Borodine, Glinka, Moussorgsky, 
chmaninoff, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
-o tRhaikovsky; Italy by Verdi and Mali- 
id tro, and America by Chadwick, Con- 
‘horse, Foote, Gilbert, Hadley, Hill, Kel- 


estagy, Loeffler and MacDowell. Seventeen 
1e rks of all nationalities made a signifi- 
+ sim™nt list of pieces given their first per- 


bilf#mance in Boston. 
a,’ Blhe program of the final concert con- 
fiamned only two numbers: MacDowell’s 







urt@mite in A minor, Op. 42, and Saint- 
Ing@mens’s “The Lyre and the Harp,” an ode 
rtif@ two parts for solo voices, chorus and 
Mcithestra. This latter work enlisted the 








Waiting for the New York Train. 
Conductor This Season of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Who Sails This Week 


for France. 

















Boston Musicians Bid Last Farewell to Henri Rabaud, 


1, Henri Rabaud; 2, Fredric Fradkin, Concertmaster; 3, Mrs. Frad- 


kin; 4, Clemont Lenom, Oboeist and Instructor at the New England Conserva- 
tory; 5, Felix Fox, Pianist of the Fox-Buonamici Pianoforte School; 6, Arthur 
Hackett, the New York Tenor, Who Was One of the Soloists at the Last Concert; 
7, Georges Longy, First Oboe of the Orchestra; 8. Mlle. Renée Longy; 9, Boaz 
Piller, Bassoonist, and Interpreter for M. Rabaud 


additional services of the Boston Sym- 
phony Chorus, trained by Stephen Town- 
send, and the following soloists: Olive 
Kline, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone. The splendid ability 
of all taking part could not, however, 
make of this work thore than it is, 
namely, a well-made piece of music writ- 
ten for a special occasion (in this case a 
festival in Birmingham, England), but, 
as so often happens with such pieces, 
lacking in real inspiration. The transla- 
tion of Hugo’s text is pedestrian. In the 
original the idea of contrasting Christian 
sobriety with Pagan sensualism should 
have called forth highly colored music. 
Saint-Saéns’s Pagan sensualism would 
pass unnoticed any Board of Censors or 
the strictest Watch and War Society. 

The soloists were worthy of more in- 
teresting parts than Saint-Saéns wrote 
for them, but they received cordial ap- 
plause for their good work. There was 
one baritone aria of a decidedly lighter 
and almost “popular” character, and the 
audience evidently found it a relief, espe- 
cially as it was sung with fine spirit and 
style by Mr. Werrenrath. 

MacDowell’s Suite was the musical 
feature of the concert. Though less im- 
portant than his “Indian” Suite, it is 
nevertheless thoroughly delightful music, 
having imagination, vitality, and poetic 
charm. It is characteristic of the com- 
poser, revealing him as a lover of nature, 
a dreamer and an idealist. 

After the concert an informal reception 


















rewell Supper Given to Henri Rabaud, Conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Before His Return to France. 
Are All French or Belgian, Except Mr. Fradkin, Who Is American. / 
Longy, Oboe; Mme. Speyer; M. Laus, Bassoon; M. Tillois, Violin; M. Adam, Trombone; M. Barrier, Viola; M. Piller, Bassoon; Mr. Fradkin, Concertmaster; Mme. De 
Mailly; M. Laurent, Flute; Mrs. Fradkin; M. Rabaud; Mlle. Longy; M. Miquelle, ’Cello; M. De Mailly, Flute, and M. Lenom, Oboe 


From Left to Right Around the Table They Are: 


was held in the Green Room. The mem- 
bers of the chorus presented Mr. Rabaud 
with a handsome loving-cup and sent to 
Mme. Rabaud in Paris a copy of the Paul 
Revere pitcher. Judge Cabot presented 
these tokens in a short address of appre- 
ciation. Major Henry L. Higginson, the 
founder of the orchestra, attended the re- 
ception, it being his first appearance at 
Symphony Hall since his recent illness. 


“Pop” Concerts Begin 


On the following Monday evening the 
thirty-fourth season of Symphony “pop” 
concerts opened most auspiciously under 
the conductorship of Agide Jacchia, who 
is now very popular with the large “pop” 
audiences. The tables on the floor were 
all taken and the two balconies were 
filled with people who came for the music 
alone. The program contained both light 
and serious pieces, among the latter being 
such interesting numbers as Scarlatti’s 
“Pastorale,” arranged for wind octet, and 
the finale of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “‘Sche 
herazade.” The “pop” orchestra, which 
has been growing larger each year, now 
numbers eighty players, so that full jus- 
tice can be done to music of the char- 
acter of “‘Scheherazade” and Enesco’s 
“Rumanian Rhapsody,” while to the 
lighter pieces the large orchestra gives 
a richness of tone which this music sel- 
dom receives. 

The “pops” will continue every night 
except Sunday for ten weeks, during 
which there will be many nights of spe 
cial interest. 


Photo 
The Musicians Are All Members of the Orchestra and 
M. Speye, English Horn; Mme. Laurent; Georges 


ton until six weeks ago, when he sang to 
a similar capacity audience. This record 


of filling Symphony Hall twice within 
six weeks at the two first concerts ever 
given here by the artist can only be 


matched in the career of a star like Galli- 
Curci, who accomplished the same feat 
a few years ago. Moreover, it is now late 
in the season and interest in serious con 

certs is supposed to be on the wane. Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s audience was the exception 
which proves the rule. 

In making up his program the tenor 
was guided by the many requests which 
poured in from the moment it was an- 
nounced that they would be considered. 
The wishes of the public were shown in 
the two groups of Irish folk-songs and 
in the air from “‘Bohéme,” which received 
nearly three times as many votes as any 
other operatic aria. There was also an 
aria from “Judas Maccabeus,” by Handel, 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” and 
two shorter songs: “Go Thy Way, For- 
getting,” by Bucharoff, and “Chanson 
Triste,” by Dupare. Between Mr. O’Sul- 
livan’s groups, Hazel Clark played the 
following violin solos: Saint-Saéns’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso,’’ Bohm, “Legende,” 
Albeniz, “Tango”; Sitt, “Scherzo,” and 
Winternitz, “Viennese Song.” 

Mr. O’Sullivan’s songs displayed well 
the extent and variety of his resources. 
In the music of Dupare and Bizet he was 
the experienced and serious artist of the 
Paris Opera Comique, singing the ‘“Car- 
men” aria with both musical intelligence 
and emotional power. In the aria from 
“Boheme,” which came last on the pro- 
gram, Mr. O’Sullivan was in his best 
voice, for instead of growing tired as the 
eyening progresses he seems to gain 
power and the close of the concert finds 
him with increased vocal ability. 

It was in the Irish folk-songs, how- 
ever, that the tenor came closest to his 
audience. There was great variety in the 


tenor’s offerings: there were very 
familiar songs like “Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms” and 


“The Minstrel Boy”; there were humor- 
ous ones like “The Widow Malone” and 
there were others known only to those 
versed in Celtic and Gaelic music. 
“Shule Agra” was a strikingly beautiful 
and plaintive melody in the old scale 
with the lowered seventh, giving it a 
fascinating modal flavor. Mr. O’Sullivan 
sang these songs, as they should be sung, 
simply and unaffectedly, with a clear and 
expressive melodic line and _ genuine 
musical feeling. He demonstrated again 
that he can be by turn dramatic and 
lyric, gay and serious, naive and sophis- 
ticated. The large audience, which was 
most enthusiastic, persuaded Mr. O’Sul 
livan to give many extra numbers, par- 
ticularly to the folk-song groups. Among 
the extras were more folk-songs, John 
Alden Carpenter’s “The Home Road,” 
and two numbers from Herbert’s “Hearts 
of Erin.” “When Ireland Stands Among 
the Nations of the World,” by Herbert, 
and finally “The Wearing of the Green” 
brought down the house. 

Miss Clark, the assisting 
vave decided additional interest to 


violinist, 
the 
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concert. Her numbers were well chosen 
for the occasion, and her playing of them 
was distinguished for warmth of tone, 
technical ability, and the power of con- 
veying the sentiment of the music to her 
hearers. She also received cordial ap- 
plause and demands for encores. 


Novel Program by Dai Buell 


Dai Buell, pianist, assisted by William 
Henry Hum ston, organist and assistant 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, gave a recital under the direc- 
tion of Wendell H. Luce last Saturday in 
Jordan Hall. Unfamiliar pieces by 
familiar composers made up her program 
which thus served the double end of in- 
teresting those who like to hear new or 
unhackneyed music and those who are 
unhappy unless they see well-known 


names in the composers’ column. In de- 
tail the program ran: 
Bach, Prelude, Allemande, Courante and 


Siciliano: Schubert, Ballet Music from ‘‘Rosa- 
munde’”’; Beethoven, Six Variations on Duet 
from Paisello’s opera ‘‘La Molinara,’” and 
Adagio from Sonata, Op 31, No. 1; Paradies, 
Toczcata ; Schumann, Introduction and Allegro 
Appassionato, Op. 92, with organ accompani- 
ment; Chopin, Valse; MacDowell, “Of Br’er 
Rabbitt’? and ‘‘Dance of the Dryads’’; Edgar 
Thorn, “Sung Outside the Prince’s Door’; 
Liapounoff, ‘‘Lesghinka.”’ 


Miss Buell gave pleasure because she 
played well and also because she played 
as if she really enjoyed playing and did 
not feel it a nerve-racking ordeal. Her 
Bach was no dry exercise, it was clear 
and also warm in tone color; the “Sici- 
liano” in particular had great charm in 
its old-time flavor, yet pervaded by the 
spirit which makes people say that Bach 
should be called a modern composer. 
Schubert’s Ballet Music, in an unfamiliar 
arrangement, was an agreeable contrast 
and made a good transition to the 
Beethoven numbers. In the variations 
Miss Buell showed taste, delicacy and 
musical understanding, and in the follow- 
ing Toccata complementary technical dex- 
terity. 


In the Schumann Allegro the pianist 
had the assistance of Mr. Humiston, who 
read the organ part as the musician of 
experience and ability he is well known 
to be. The number gave variety to the 
program and stimulated the ear by the 
seldom-heard combination of piano and 
organ. For the final group Miss Buell 
selected music in different and for the 
most part, less serious moods. The two 
MacDowell p.eces showed her understand- 
ing of the fact that music can express 
humor, and the Lttle sketch by Edgar 


Thorn (MacDowell’s early nom-de-plume) 
was pleasingly romantic. Liapounoff’s 
“Lesghinka,” which Miss Buell played in 
response to many requests, was the most 
striking number of the program. Vividly 
Russian in many of its themes and har- 
monic effects, it was a test of the pian- 
ist’s technique and also of her ability to 
express the emotional Russian tempera- 
ment. Miss Buell met-these and the other 
tests in the program to the complete 
satisfaction of her audience. 
CHARLES REPPER. 





BRILLIANT ROSTERAT 
INDIANAPOLIS FETE 


Matzenauer, Dambois, Copeland, 
Elman, Levitzki and Others 
in Soloist’s List 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5.—No more 
fitting moment than that of the launching 
of the Fifth Liberty Loan could have been 
chosen for a three days’ festival of con- 
certs as arranged by the Ona B. Talbot 
Fine Arts Association on May 1, 2 and 3, 
at the Murat Theater. At the opening 
concert on Thursday evening, May 1, 
Mayor Charles Jewett addressed the 
audience on the subject of the loan, and 
gave a warm welcome to the Belgian sol- 
diers who were in the audience. Imme- 
diately preceding the concert program 
Mme. Matzenauer sang the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” with her accompanist, 
Isaac Van Grove, followed by “La Bra- 
baconne,” for which Maurice Dambois 
supplied an animated accompaniment. 
The program as given by these artists, 
who have already established a host of 
admirers here, was received with bursts 
of applause, making it necessary for both 
to grant extra numbers. In their rdéles 


of accompanists Emil J. Polak, for Mme. 
Matzenauer, and Isaac Van Grove, for 





Mr. Dambois, filled every want of the 
artists’ support. 

On Friday afternoon Mischa Elman 
and his accompanist, Josef Bonime, filled 
the bill, presenting a program of excel- 
lence and stimulating an extraordinary 
interest. He was down for the E Minor 


Concerto, Mendelssohn; the “Faust” Fan-- 


taisie, Wieniawski, and a group of Na- 
chez, Sarasate, Kreisler, Beethoven-Auer 
and Rachmaninoff-Elman numbers. 

The Duncan Dancers, with George 
Copeland at the piano, appeared on Fri- 
day evening before a large audience. 
The dancing, whether solo or ensemble, 
was marked by a grace and plasticity 
wholly essential to the enacting of the 
music of Chopin, Debussy, Gluck and 
Florent Schmitt. Copeland proved un- 
usual in pianistic art, due to his program 
of modern French and Spanish music, of 
which he is considered a great exponent. 
He interprets Debussy in a manner re- 
vealing new effects, even to those who 
are acquainted with the Debussy compo- 
sitions. 

The crowning event of the Music Fes- 
tival was by all means the final concerts 
on Saturday, when the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
ductor, played the matinée and evening 
pregrams, resulting in a veritable tri- 
umph. Well chosen were both programs, 
with César Franck’s D Minor Symphony 
at the matinee and a Symphony 
in G Minor by Kalinnikov in the 
evening. The _ soloists of the after- 
noon were Emma _ Noe, | soprano; 
Corporal Finlay Campbell, baritone, and 


Guy Woodward, concertmaster. 
riett McConnell, soprano, and Mischa; 4 
vitzki, pianist, were the soloists in. J 
evening. Wonderful in his art of p;,7 
playing, young Levitzki made a dis 
success and was received with shout 
enthusiasm and a storm of applause. 
only after Saint-Saéns’s G Minor | 
certo, but after several solos whi:) 7 
gave as encores. 

General Pershing’s Band, directe 
Capt. L. H. Fisher, played to a crow 
several thousand on Saturday, Apri] 7 
giving programs at intervals during /| 
day seated on the steps of the monun 
in Victory Circle. P. § 





















Mundell Club of Brooklyn Gives Ann, 4 
White Breakfast j 
The annual White Breakfast given) 
the Mundell Choral Club of Brooklynjq 
the Hotel Bossert on Saturday, April |@ | 
was a truly delightful affair, both | 
cially and musically. A feature of - 
musical program was the unique fj je 
playing by Lillian Kirksmith, who 4 
formed with silvery tone excerpts fi) 
“La Traviata,’ Verdi; “Romanza” & 
Tershak, and Serenade by Drigo. \@M 
Baker, soprano, sang several charm 
numbers, including “Charmant Oise: 
from “Le Perle du Bresil,” by Daf 
with flute obbligato by Miss Kirksm: 
She disclosed a fine colorature and s 
with artistry. Maurilio Taormina, ten 
made a favorable impression in an 0, 
atic number, followed by “For All E: 
nity” by Mascheroni, and “Dear Olid | 
of Mine.” Wilhelmina Muller aceiiilli 
panied both singers and flautist in ¢ 
style. Interesting speeches were 1 
during the afternoon by Lieut. J 
Philip Sousa, Dr. Robert Morss Lo) 
and Franklin Gaylord. A. T.§ 
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Moritz Emery Returns from Success 
Tour in Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, May 13. — Mor 
Emery, the Philadelphia pianist 
coach, has just returned from a series 


successful appearances. He won meri 
praise for his pianistic gifts in Chest 
Pa., May 5; Reedsville, Pa., May 8, 2 
Lewistown, Pa., May 10. Mr. Em 
announces that he is now under the §@Y 
rection of the University Extension 9 

ciety of Philadelphia. ite 


th 
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STATUS: 


BARITONES.” 
aminer. ) 
“GRAVEURE THE 
ABLE! 


VEURE.” 
ocrat. ) 


(St. 


“GRAVEURE THE KING OF ALL 
(San Francisco Ex- 


“WONDROUS-VOICED GRA- 
Louis 


ARTISTRY: 


‘“(Graveure is such an enchanter with his 
musicianship and glorious voice that the 


(sraveure s Record 


FOUR HUNDRED SONGS IN TWELVE CALIFORNIA 
CONCERTS IN SEVENTEEN DAYS 


effect of his singing is almost hypnotic.” 


(Toledo Blade.) 
INCOM PAR- 


(Virginia Pilot, Norfolk.) 


ities.” 


Globe-Dem- 


“Graveure, who sings like an angel out 


‘“Graveure’s change from grave to gay 
was made so quickly and completely, as 
though presented by different personal- 
(San Francisco Call.) 





VOICE: 


“No lover of the human voice in its per- 
fection of control can afford to miss this 


master-singer and endeavor to wrest 
from his art the secret of singing. (Los 


of Heaven, has also a mind of his own 
and from his choice of numbers to his 
rendition of each (more pregnant of 
meaning than the words themselves) 
he furnishes constant testimony of plen- 
tiful ‘gray matter’ behind that mighty 
brow of his.” (Oakland Tribune, Cali- 
fornia.) 


Angeles Evening Herald. 


“GRAVEURE THE MASTER-IN- 
TERPRETER.” (Toronto Mail.) 


“Graveure possesses the most beautiful 
| . | male voice, none excepted, Detroit has 
“GRAVEURE THE PEERLESS. He heard in years. (Detroit Journal.) 
sang ‘The Prologue’ as no other bari- 
tone of this generation, even in their 
prime, could sing it.”” (Ohio State Jour- 


nal.) 


“The vibrant tones of Graveure’s full 
voice, his exquisite ‘mezza voce,’ his 
breath control and diction, make him a 
model for singers of worthy ambitions.” 
(New York Sun.) 





Steinway Piano Management:—ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York Columbia Records 
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AR MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The war has done one thing, anyhow, 
nely, bring before the general public 
only the power of music but the 
ue and extent of the musical indus- 
23, which have always been back of 
> musical life of this country for a 
tury or more. Did you read how the 
fied music trades, whose allotment of 
erty Bonds was two and a quarter 
lions, went “over the top” within a 
ek after the drive was started, with 
xr seven millions, leading all the in- 
\ As one of my 
fends said: “I didn’t think those mu- 
¢ men had half as much money between 
hem.” And this, remember, was on top 
all they subscribed for the previous 
ns, way in the millions, with many of 
e factories devoted to war work while 


ers had been severely handicapped, 
th the difficulty of getting transporta- 
n, fuel, skilled labor, etc. It will give 
u some idea of the wonderful growth 
d progress of musical knowledge and 
lture in this country, for had there 
en no such progress the musical indus- 
es — not have found the market 
ey did. 
As for the power of music itself, it is 
‘elving increasing recognition in every 
ection. Pershing, you remember, did 
t cable for more “munitions” but for 
re “musicians.” Then, too, just think 
[ the effect music has had in arousing 
triotic feeling in parades. And as for 

various rallies, public meetings in 
era houses, school houses, everywhere, 
r the Liberty Loan and all the various 
arities, including the Red Cross, what 
buld they have been without music? It 
s music that inspired the enthusiasm. 
was the musician that came forward, 
ng or played, who caused millions to 
subscribed. 
Didn’t you read how Eleanore de Cis- 
ros, an American girl, by the bye, a 
le artist and a very handsome woman, 
nceived the brilliant idea, at the great 
lly in Brooklyn, of having 42 bank 
esidents lined up on the stage, and 
ter she had sung, aroused enthusiasm 
undertaking to kiss each separate one 
the 42, provided he would subscribe 
ra million bonds. Can you imagine 
e scene when de Cisneros deposited 
is osculatory offering on each of the 
venerable presidents, as he came for- 
2rd and blushingly subscribed for a 
llion, as he bashfully expressed his 
adiness to be kissed by de Cisneros? 
It was all right for the bank presi- 
nts. They got a good security for 
eir money, which, by the bye, was not 
eir own. So everybody was happy. 
le loan gained 42 millions, each of the 
nkers was kissed publicly, other mil- 
bns were added to Brooklyn’s quota, so 
at the City of Churches went “over the 
p’” with a rush and surprised itself. 
It is not every prima donna who pos- 
sses the physical endurance, as well as 
€ wit, good nature and public spirit, 
undertake to raise 42 millions by song 
d oseulation. 

* *# x 


Friends of Cleofonte Campanini who 
e in a position to know state that next 
ason he will have a stronger company 
an ever he had before, in spite of the 
lmors of serious defections. There will 
Pa number of special performances by 
at great and noted tenor Bonci. Then, 


ita Ruffo will also have some special 


rrformances, besides which Campanini 
laying great store on the sure success 
the tenor Schippa, who has made such 





a sensational success in Italy. Next, 
there will be the baritone Galeffi, who is 
also reported to be of phenomenal ability. 
Galli-Curci will undoubtedly be with him 
again, and so will Raisa, as already re- 
ported. Stracciari will not be with Cam- 
panini, for no other reason than that this 
noted and most meritorious artist was 
taken on by Campanini at the time when 
Galefi, with whom he had a contract, 
could not get here on account of the war. 
This situation Stracciari fully under- 
stood. By the bye, Stracciari has made 
a tremendous success on his concert tour 
and in all the towns where he has been 
he has been re-engaged. 

One of the significant features of Cam- 
panini’s next season will be the produc- 
tion of de Koven’s new opera, based on 
the “Rip Van Winkle” story. The lead- 
ing female role is to go, they say, to 
Evelyn Herbert, who has just concluded 
a four years’ contract with Campanini. 
This is the young lady, you may remem- 
ber, the daughter of one of the stewards 
at the Waldorf, who when quite a little 
girl suddenly appeared at Caruso’s rooms 
and asked to see him, bearing in her 
arms a doll which it seems the great 
tenor had presented at a bazaar where 
she had won it. She introduced herself, 
and said she wanted Caruso to hear her 
sing. Much to his astonishment, when he 
gladly consented (for he is very amiable 
in such matters) she proceeded to sing 
the “Soldiers’ March” from “Faust.” 
That was the first interest aroused. Later 
Mr. and Mrs. Miles, the daughter of 
Boldt, the former proprietor of the Wal- 
dorf, took an interest in the young girl, 
and as she grew up, not long after, 
Caruso also became further interested 
and undertook the young lady’s musical 
education, and so sent her to that very 
distinguished and noted teacher, Mme. 
Gina Viafora, where she has been since, 
although it is said that when she was 
here Melba took a great interest in the 
girl and wanted her to come with her. 
And this is the young lady who is now 
under contract with Campanini and will 
appear and make her début, as I said, 
in de Koven’s opera, for which Mackaye, 
you know, is preparing the libretto. 

They tell me that Campanini, when he 
read the reports in the papers to the 
effect that the deficit of his last Chicago- 
New York season was something like 
— smiled a sardonic smile and 
said: 

“That is very much exaggerated.” 

When it was represented to him that 
it might be advisable to deny the story 
and give the exact figures, he said: 

“What is the difference? My stock- 
holders and guarantors are satisfied. So 
am I, and I have been re-engaged for 
four years more. So let it go at that, 
as they say.” 

* * x 

The report goes that there were com- 
munications between Gatti and Tita 
Ruffo, who is very anxious to make some 
more appearances at the Metropolitan, 
but demanded therefore first $4,000, and 
then he came down to $3,500 per per- 
formance. When Gatti told him that 
they only paid Caruso $2,500 for a per- 
formance and that he certainly was not 
a greater drawing power than Caruso, 
Ruffo is said to have replied: 

“Yes, that is all very well. But then 
Caruso has an entire season and forty- 
four or more performances guaranteed 
him, whereas you want me for only a 
few performances, and so I am entitled 
to more.” 

So the matter fell through, and Ruffo 
will sing only a few performances with 
Campanini. While Ruffo is undoubtedly 
a phenomenal artist, there are reports 
that he has not for sometime past been 
in the best voice. Indeed, they say that 
when he sang in Trieste not long ago 
the press was not enthusiastic, while 
Stracciari, on the other hand, when he 
was in Trieste, before he came to this 
country, made a sensation. 

ok * * 


If you had asserted only a few years 
ago that people on an ocean liner would 
dance to the music of a phonograph a 
hundred miles away, which music was 
carried by wireless telephone, the people 
would have gazed at you with a suspicion 
that you had lost your mind, or you were 
a cheerful liar. And yet this very thing 
has been done, through the co-operation 
of the General Electric Company, which 
sent talking machine music by wireless 
from the transport George Washington 
to the transport President Grant when 
they were a hundred miles apart on the 
open sea. It must be remembered, of 
course, that there were amplifiers of 
the sound and a number of new devices 
were used in these remarkable tests. 
More than this, too, the sailors and peo- 
ple on the President Grant wirelessed 
back to the George Washington for cer- 
tain selections. The requests were 
promptly granted. 

When we read of such things, and that 
our aviators have started to fly across 





the ocean and went from New York to 
Halifax in nine hours, we surely must 
begin to realize that we are not alone 
on the point of great discoveries, but of 
discoveries that will become great utili- 
ties. It will not be very long before we 
shall be able to go to Canada by aero- 
plane in a few hours, and to Europe in 
less than two days. And then, like with 
the automobile, the aeroplane will come 
into general use. I can foresee the day 
when the hostess who is about to give a 
dinner will be on the front stoop, with 
her husband on the back stoop, with tele- 
scopes scanning the sky to see whether 
the invited guests are on the way. As 
for the general delivery of mail by aero- 
plane, that is assured within twelve 
months. 
* * o* 


The secret is out, with regard to the 
extraordinary press work which Mar- 
guerite Namara, the delightful singer 
of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
is getting. You know, not long ago her 
picture appeared all over the country in 
the leading newspapers, because she had 
turned an old top hat of President Wil- 
son’s, which had been presented to the 
Red Cross, who had given it to her on 
account. of her work for them, into a 
wonderful Victory bonnet. Now she has 
breken out into “All the News That’s 
Fit to Print,” with illustrations, through 
her adventures in Mexico, where it ap- 
pears she traveled with the other mem- 
bers of the company with soldiers in 
front of her and soldiers behind her. 

Some say that the credit for obtaining 
all the publicity she is getting should go 
to her talented husband, Guy Bolton, the 
playwright, who seems to have the inside 
track in all the newspaper offices, but a 
little bright eyed lady who visits the 
newspapers in the interests of certain 
musical artists is the real source of these 
inspired proclamations. 


* * * 


Writing about Mexico reminds me that 
in spite of revolutions and continuous 
trouble with President Carranza and the 
fact that four-fifths of the population 
cannot read or write, music is a craze 
with the people. They are finishing the 
Teatro Nacional in Mexico, for which 
they had already spent any number of 
millions. 

It is not generally known that in the 
leading cities in Mexico, namely, Mexico 
City. Vera Cruz, Pueblo, there are some 
excellent military bands. I believe I 
heard one of these bands at the great St. 
Louis World’s Fair. It certainly was 
up to a high standard. There are also 
some good music schools, by the bye, in 
Mexico City. Recently I saw some of 
the programs given by the military bands 
in Mexico, and I was really astonished 
to find that they consisted of something 
more than popular marches. There were 
some of the symphonies of Beethoven. 
One of the leading composers of Mexico 
is Carrillo, who, by the bye. is a full- 
blooded American Indian. He has paid 
New York several visits. 


* * * 


Few people, I believe, have any idea 
of the strides music is making in the 
rreat industrial plants all over the coun- 
try. An evidence of this is a recent 
contest between the bands of the four 
great shipyards of the Metropolitan dis- 
trict at the Armory of the 12th Regi- 
ment on Columbus Avenue. This, 
believe, is the first contest of its kind. 
All the bands have more than fifty mem- 
bers, and they are the selected musicians 
for over thirty thousand employees in the 
shipyards. The interest is heightened by 
the fact that no one is admitted to any 
of the bands unless he is an actual work- 
er in the shipbuilding industry, so that 
these musicians are men who earn their 
living as riveters, or painters, or black- 
smiths, or steel workers, or shipwrights, 
and naturally have the enthusiastic sup- 
port of their fellow workérs. 

The other day I heard of the formation 
of a band of over a hundred in a great 
industrial establishment in Illinois, and 
the idea was so favorably received by 
the managers ofthe corporation that 
they bought a complete set of musical 
instruments and presented it to the band. 
What used to be a very rare thing, 
namely, encouragement by a corporation 
of the musical proclivities of the wage 
earners. is to-day becoming a recognized, 
established practise, the simple reason 
for which is that the men who run these 
great industrial enterprises are finding 
out that happy, contented, pleased em- 
ployees, whose morale is kept up_ by 
music, mean more to a corporation than 
men who are harboring a grouch during 
the working hours and expressing that 
grouch after working hours, in secret 
meetings. 

* * * 


Henry T. Finck, of the New York 
Evening Post. seems to think that the 
boycotting of Wagner last season by the 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra was not due 
so much to the fact that the orchestra 
was conducted by a Frenchman (for we 
know it was a leading French musician 
who said: “We are making war on the 
Germans and not on their music.’’), but 
was due most probably to what Finck 
calls a “microscopic organization consist- 
ing of two men and a woman,” who man- 
aged to intimidate Rabaud, just as there 
are certain women desirous of notoriety 
in this city who practice the same tactics. 
With regard to some of the modern Ger- 
mans, I think their music can be boy- 
cotted, on two grounds, first because they 
were musical Huns in spirit, and next, 
because their music is of a character that 
we can dispense with. 
* aK cd 


A mild sensation was recently created 
by an article in the May issue of the 
American Magazine, which has a large 
circulation, which article was written by 
Charles L. Wagner, the well-known and 
debonair manager of Galli-Curci, Mc- 
Cormack, Rudolph Ganz, Carolina Laz- 
zari, Hackett, Destinn and others. The 
title of this article was: “Have You 
a Prima Donna in Your Office or Your 


-Home?” 


Starting out with the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that prima donnas are 
temperamental, Mr. Wagner comes down 
to some very interesting, if somewhat 
satirical references to temperamental 
people, not alone on the stage but in 
offices and homes. Many of these, he 
says, are far more “prima donnaish” than 
the greatest artists, for, says he, take 
Galli-Curci, for instance. She is one of 
the easiest to get along with, is never 
irritable, and there are many others like 
her. On the other hand, the general at- 
tributes ascribed to prima donnas are 
to be found among business men, says 
Mr. Wagner. The tradition of the prima 
donna, so unlike the reality, writes Mr. 
Wagner, grew up largely because of 
mistaken press agents who tried to get 
publicity for singers by spreading stories 
of their eccentricities, their whims and 
tantrums. In that way people got to 
thinking of prima donnas as vain, irrita- 
ble persons, who had to be coddled and 
coaxed, kowtowed to and flattered to keep 
them in good humor. That is the prima 
donna idea. Now, says Mr. Wagner, while 
this may be true of a very few, it is not 
true of the generality of prima donnas, 
who are dignified, decent, amiable peo- 
ple, so far as he has known them and 
managed them. 

But these characteristics can be ap- 
plied, says Mr. Wagner, to certain peo- 
ple in the business world. And then he 
goes through the business concerns and 
starts in with the women stenographers, 
who have acute cases of prima donna 





[Con*inued on page 8] 
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temperament. You cannot call them 
down for a mistake without having them 
burst into tears or flounce out of the 
room in a temper. Personally, I think 
this is rather a libel on the stenogra- 
phers, as I have known them. Those I 
have known have differed in ability, but 
have been particularly patient and well 
behaved. 

It is, however, when he comes to the 
officers of corporations, business men, 
that Mr. Wagner is particularly severe. 
He speaks of the official who grovels be- 
fore his wife and then comes down to 
the office and takes it out on the unfor- 
tunate employees. He speaks of the 
heads of departments who think they 
are the “whole shooting match,” as it is 
called. 

The whole article is exceedingly inter- 
esting, brightly and well written. The 
humor of it is supplied by the fact that 
Mr. Charles L. Wagner, in spite of his 
easy, smiling, unpretentious exterior, is, 
some say, a splendid example of the 
“prima donnaish” temperament himself. 
This refers particularly to the manner in 
which he conducts his personal corre- 
spondence. 

I have seen a sedate, middle-aged lady, 
of eminent standing, begin to display 
signs of incipient insanity when Mr. 
Wagner’s name was mentioned, owing to 
something he had written to her in re- 
sponse to an application for terms for 
one of his artists. 

I have seen a quiet, reputable gentle- 
man, of middle age, who had attained 
that degree of respectability which is 
evinced by the possession of a gold- 
rimmed pince-nez, suddenly thump his 
desk and begin to walk the room in agi- 
tation when Mr. Wagner’s name was 
mentioned, also in connection with some 
correspondence. 

And I have been present when a room 
full of ladies, officials of a well-known 
musical club in a prominent city, was 
suddenly thrown into convulsions of hys- 
teria as the secretary read one of Mr. 
Wagner’s letters. 

Wagner takes the ground that while 
his letters may have been displeasing to 
some of those who wrote to him regard- 
ing engagements of his stars that he 
represents, he is always ready to defend 
the position he took in the matter. All 
he asks is a fair hearing before any 
intelligent body. 

* * * 

In Mr. Wagner’s drastic criticism of 
many business men, there are two points 
that he has omitted which deserve seri- 
ous consideration. In the first place, the 
attitude of a man who has grave respon- 
sibilities in a business depends a great 
deal on his personal health. He may be 
a very poor expression of his real nature, 
owing to conditions that he cannot con- 
trol, and this is particularly true of mu- 
sicians and music teachers. 

I remember years ago a terrible antag- 
onism arising between me and the head 
of a very prominent house in the musical 
industries. When I would come to see 
him he would glare at me as if I had 
just arrived from the infernal regions. 
When he “went west” I found that the 
poor man had suffered tortures from the 
passing of gall stones and also that he 
had a terrible tragedy in his family, and 
between the gall stones and the tragedy 
I don’t suppose he was sane half the 
time. So I took to myself something 
which was not warranted. 

Another situation which should be al- 
luded to is that the attitude of business 
men, indeed, we may go further and 
speak of the working power of all peo- 
ple in business, whether in factory or 
office, depends so much on their home 
life. How can the ill-nourished girl be 
expected to do a good day’s work as a 
stenographer? How can the working 
man put in a good day’s work if his 
wife is a poor cook and does not know 
what to do with the food when she has 
got it? 

It all amounts to this, that if we only 
knew the actual conditions under which 
we all work and have our being, we 
should be far more considerate and make 
allowances. As things are, we judge off- 
hand and very often prejudices are de- 
veloped which have no justification. 

However, as the old Scotch proverb 
says: “Oh, that we had the gift to see 
ourselves as others see us!” 

* * * 


The untimely death of Jim Europe, 
the negro bandmaster, who with his band 
had won a unique popularity not only in 
this country but in Europe, brings to 
mind the story of a man who came up 
from nothing, with all the disadvantages 
which his negro origin entailed, But he 
had what not only the negroes, but many 


people have, namely, a love for rhythm, 
and so he developed a form of amuse- 
ment which started many imitators, 
though none ever approached him and 
his organization. 

When we went to war, Jim Europe 
enlarged his band and it became a nota- 
ble power with the American forces in 
France, where its jazz music entertained 
our boys much more than classical music 
would have done. 

That he should die at the hand of 
a member of his orchestra, whom he had 
befriended, is tragic enough. However, 
they are going to give him a_ public 
funeral in New York City, which is prob- 
ably the first time in the history of the 
country that a colored man was so hon- 
ored. 

* * * 

A dinner the other night of the Vet- 
eran Association of the New York World, 
which organization comprises the older 
members with from 25 to 44 years’ serv- 
ice, produced a brief address by Louis 
Seibold, a staff correspondent. In this 
address he made a statement which is, 
to my thinking, the most illuminating 
and graphic description of the function 
of a paper, and especially of the func- 
tion of a reporter. Having paid a due 
tribute to the independence of action and 
policy of the New York World, which is 
well known, Mr. Seibold said: 

“A well-known  politician—you all 
know him—took me to task some days 
ago. At the end of our conversa‘ion I 
said to him: 

“““My dear sir, to the New York World 
you are just so much copy. Whether 
this copy is good or bad depends en- 
tirely upon you.’ ” 

Now, here we have absolutely a defini- 
tion which can be taken to heart by many 
members in the musical profession, who 
are only too apt to ascribe to all kinds 
of influences any reference to them which 
is not wholly complimentary. They for- 
get that a paper which would conform 
to their wishes—at a price—is wholly 
commercial, has no standing. If they 
could only go through the country they 
would discover that very quickly. 

Whether it be the performance of an 
opera, or of a symphony, or the appear- 
ance of a new orchestra leader, or of a 
new pianist, or the return of a great 
artist, it is all just so much copy to the 
newspaper man, who is doing his duty in 
chronicling eaactly what happened, with- 
out fear or favor. 

It is this policy which has given the 
New York World so great a power. Its 
readers recognize its independence. It 
may not always be right. To remedy 
that situation, the World has for years, 
I believe, had a court of justice, to which 
any complaint may be referred. It is 
then taken up un the merits and proper 
reparation made, if a mistake has been 
made, or injustice done. 

* * * 


Judge Whitaker, of the Supreme Court, 
is up against it. He is in a worse posi- 
tion even than Solomon, when asked to 
decide as to the ownership of a certain 
infant. For Judge Whitaker is presiding 
over a case which involves a law suit, 
as to whether the sound of a bagpipe 
is “noise” or “music.” 

In the neighborhood about Times 
Square, where our good friends of the 
New York Times produce “All the News 
That’s Fit to Print,” there is located 
the New York Caledonian Club, where 
various entertainments and Scotch stunts 
are held from time to time. Tenants of 
nearby apartment houses have appealed 
to the courts, with affidavits, in which the 
music of the Scotch is designated as an 
uproarious, loud and offensive nuisance, 
and a positive “menace to health.” 

The manifestations, say some of the 
inhabitants of the nearby apartment 
houses, consist of dancing and enter- 
tainments, with singing accompaniments 
by an orchestra of bagpipes, supple- 
mented by am Ag eG and the stamp- 
ing of feet, which feet are inclosed in 
shoes of large and sonorous dimensions. 
The landlords complain that the tenants 
are threatening to move out. Naturally, 
the clans are up. Not only the Cale- 
donian Club but the Clan MacDonald, 
the Clan Mackenzie, the Clan Lindsay, 
state that if there has been any extraor- 
dinary enthusiasm of late on the part 
of the members of their club, it is be- 
cause they have received the members 
of their organization who have been to 
the war and have come back alive. 

“There is nothing,” said James Don- 
aldson in an answering affidavit (James, 
you know, is chairman of the Financial 
and Social Committee of the Caledonian 
Club), “so inspiring to the Scotch as 
the sound of the pipes, the Scotch songs 
as sung and danced by men of the dif- 
ferent clans in the different kilts and 
the different dances of Scotland.” 

And with regard to the _ so-called 
“noise,” says Mr. Donaldson, that is a 
libelous characterization of the different 
sword dances that they have at the club, 


with the hornpipes, jigs and reels which 
put life and metal into their heels. And 
as for the Scotch dancing, are not the 
tunes hoary with age and honored by 
the Scotch wherever they may be on the 
face of the globe? For these tunes in- 
clude “Bonnie Dundee,” “The Drunken 
Piper” and “Deil Amang the Tailors.” 

Well, as I said, Judge Whitaker is up 
against it. And there is nothing for us 
ordinary people left but to await a deci- 
sion which will no doubt rank with that 
of the late dcparted Solomon. 

For my own pa-t, I have heard the 
music of the bagpipes and it rather ap- 
pealed to me. But then, it was a very, 
very long way off, 

Says 
YouR MEPHISTO. 





AMY ELLERMAN IN CONCERTS 





Season Included Re-engagements in East 
and Middle West 


The crowded concert calendar of Amy 
Ellerman, the New York contralto, in- 
cludes appearances as soloist at the First 
Presbyterian Church, South Orange, 
N. J., recently, which brought her a re- 
engagement for the Easter musical serv- 
ices at the same church besides a num- 
ber of other engagements. She also sang 
at the Church of the Ascension in “‘Mes- 
siah,” with John Barnes Wells, tenor; 
Dicie Howell, soprano, and Boris Sas- 
lawsky, basso, on Easter afternoon, 
which resulted in a re-engagement for 
April 11, when Parker’s “Hora Novis- 
sima” was given. 

Her other activities include recent ap- 
pearances and re-appearances April 27 
at the Claremont, N. J., Presbyterian 
Church; recitals in Youngstown, Ohio, 
for the Monday Musical Club, with Char- 
lotte Dixon, accompanist; afternoon of 
April 18, Washington Heights Baptist 
Church; on the evening of the same day, 
First Reformed Church of Brooklyn, 
when Dubois’s “Seven Last Words” was 
impressively presented, and as_ soloist 
with the Orchestral Society of New York, 
Max Jacobs, conductor; Max Rosen, vio- 
linist, and Albert Sanchez, tenor. At this 
concert Miss Ellerman sang charmingly 
Saint-Saéns’s “Mon Coeur souvre Aa ta 
Voix” from “Samson et Delila” and di 
Nogero’s “My Love is a Muleteer.” 





Ward Compositions Performed at Co- 
lumbia Festival and at Recitals 


At the orchestral concert on Tuesday 
evening, May 6, given in the series of 
concerts comprising the Victory Com- 
memoration Festival at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, an “Ocean Rhapsody” 
for orchestra by Frank E. Ward, of the 
university’s department of music, was 
heard successfully, the composer conduct- 
ing. Mr. Ward’s Sonata, No. 1, Op. 15, 
for organ, was played on Wednesday 
afternoon by Samuel A. Baldwin at his 
recital at the College of the City of New 
York, and on May 9 his part song, “‘Mis- 
ter Sunshine,” was sung by the Hartford 
Choral Society, Ralph L. Baldwin, con- 
ductor. 


RECOMMENDS LALO | 
OPERA FOR NEW YOR 


Kenneth S. Clark Tells How “R + 


d’Ys’” Impressed Him a' 
the Opéra Comique 


In a letter recently received 
Nantes, France, Kenneth S. Clark, { 
merly of MUSICAL AMERICA staff, | 


of three operatic performances witn¢ ;; 


during a visit to Paris. 
Mr. Clark remarks of Lalo’s “Roi d \ 
that he “‘seemed to remember having 









































a suggestion that if the Metropo it, © 


wished to do justice to French opera, 
might be well to produce this wor 


preference to some of the ‘weak siste 


Af 
y 


that had been brought forward. 
hearing the opera in Paris, I am inc 
to agree with that suggestion. 


Xavier Leroux operas 


mette’ and ‘Chemineau’) that I hea 7 


here. 


“T believe our public would like it—a: 


this includes the most intelligent part 
our public. 


which he uses his themes to convey «: 
tion. 

“Dramatically, the Breton legend 
striking. It has a finale which remin 
me of that in ‘Tosca.’ 


their opera in a mood of spiritual exal:g” 
tion, with a cry of ‘Glory to God Omni 


otent!’ 


orp 


Braslau. 
it sung by Mlle. Probly. 
vincing in the part. 


many French voices. 
was scheduled for the tenor part, My 


but in his stead appeared Jean Marne 
One could scarcely ask for more artist} 
singing than his in the air ‘Vaineme 


6 bien-aimée,’ familiar to our conce 
rooms. 
tion of the song. 
appointed in the work of Albers as k 
nac, as I had been deeply stirred by 
gripping Father in ‘Louise.’ 


between Ortrud and Telramund in 
hengrin.’ The similarity extended 


both dark in color. As the conductor 
this performance we had Paul Vidal, 


composer; I cannot say that he exercis 
a dynamic influence over the orchestr 


Certain 
the Lalo work is far superior to the ty | 
(‘Reine Fiay | 


Lalo has written some lov 
music in this score, not only in that whi 7 
has the folk-song touch, but in the mor 
substantial structure of the opera, || 


In this case tie 
heroine leaps into the sea, but instead ¢” 
ending with the dark, tragic note 7) 
Puccini does, Lalo and his librettist clog 


he role of Margared, it seemed ¥ 
me, should be a splendid part for Sopht 
At the Opéra Comique I hear 
She was co! 
Vocally, one not 
a reediness of tone characteristic of ; 
Charles Fontair 


Yr 
The audience exacted a repetl 
I was somewhat di 


i 


In the mor 
declamatory style of this réle his yo 
was shown to less advantage. By the-wa 
one revengeful scene between Margu) 
and Karnac reminded me of the big: sce 
‘L 
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to the fact that here, too, the voices we 
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style—New York World. 


purpose rarely found.—Boston Herald. 


case with the Zoellner Four. 


Concert Direction: 





ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 


Having a remarkable ensemble they play with much unanimity, precision and 
This remarkable quartet presents a strong ensemble and a unity of artistic 


There is remarkable uniformity of spirit which is an astonishing trait. 


—Chicago Tribune. 


_ The exceeding beauty of ensemble, fine sense of rhythm and variation in shad- 
ing were conspicuous features of their playing.—Buffalo Courier. 


The prganization was one whose superior has not been heard in this city. 


—New Orleans Times-Picayune 


It is difficult to find four true musical geniuses in one organization but is the 
Portland Oregonian. 


Perfect homogeneity of execution.—La Metrople, Antwerp, Belgium. 


A depth of understanding, and an inner feeling for what they play which is 
truly remarkable.—Journal de Bruxelles, Belgium. 
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“GALLO FORCES WIN 
| QLEVELAND’S ESTEEM 


‘ 8.n Carlo Company and Chicago 
© Orchestra Heard—Stracciari 
and Gogorza, Soloists 


(LEVELAND, May 2.—A successful visit 
he San Carlo opera is taking place 
week, with crowded houses the rule, 
extra chairs to the limit of the law 

iied to the regular seating capacity of 

m Colonial Theater. Queena Mario, 
new coloratura soprano of the com- 

, is hailed as a remarkable singer. 

™, has been heard in “Rigoletto,” “The 
Barber,’ and “La Bohéme.” Salazar is 
excellent voice, and Agostini, Antola, 
Royer, De Mette, Elizabeth Amsden, 
@harlebois and other favorites of this ex- 
llent and well-established company are 
ing welcomed by their many Cleve- 
pnd 6friends. Guest-artists are two 
Woung Cleveland singers, Beatrice Mela- 
1gno and Rena Titus, also Marcella 
Graft. That charming work, Wolf-Fer- 
@ri’s “Secret of Suzanne,” received an 
@quisite performance by Amsden, Royer 

id Cervi. Several of the artists have 

ypeared in social functions of the week, 

mnong their local admirers. The opera 

under the local management of Adella 
|| Prentiss Highes, in combination with the 
| Bchubert-Colonial Company. 
April concerts comprised the one by 
“@e Chicago Orchestra under the direc- 
Won of Frederick Stock, the last of the 
“)¥eries by visiting orchestras. Mr. Stock, 
the head of his orchestra for the first 
| @me this year, was given a warm wel- 
®ome by his Cleveland friends. Tchai- 
wsky’s Fourth Symphony, played in 
renuous mood, was his choice. A fitting 
mpanion to it was his own composi- 
“pon, “March and Hymn to Democracy,” 
nportant in its well-developed musical 
ructure, and keyed to a high pitch of 
otional fervor in its mood. That both 
Meceived brilliant performances’ goes 
‘P@ithout saying. Stracciari, the soloist of 
: e evening by an unfortunate mishap, 
“Sas provided with no orchestral scores, 
“Band sang from those obtainable in the 
brary of the former Boston Opera com- 
any now owned by the Musical Arts 
ssociation of Cleveland. A heavily laden 
utomobile brought the miass of books 
rom the Public Library, where they were 
tored, and an aria from “Traviata” was 
ubstituted for “Eri Tu,” from “Un Balio 
Maschera.” The famous “Largo al 
‘'actotum” was sung as announced, for 
leveland was happy in the possession 
f the score of the popular “Barber.” 
‘he famous baritone received a _ tre- 
iendous ovation. 

Emilio Gogorza, as soloist with the 
leveland Orchestra, gave great satis- 
action and pleasure in arias of Gluck 
nd Massenet, and the orchestra under 
—Mnikolai Sokoloff presented Beethoven’s 
ifth Symphony, and the “Tannhauser” 
)verture as its important numbers. 

A charming concert in the Garden 
ourt of the Museum of Art was that 
resented by the Young People’s Sym- 
hony Orchestra of the Music School Set- 
ement under its efficient conductor, 
Valter Logan. 

The season of the Fortnightly Musical 
lub closed with a program presented in 
he Knickerbocker Theater by the Fort- 
ightly String Quartet, whose members 
re Charlotte DeMuth Williams, Ma- 
elle Farrar, Caroline Harter Williams 
nd Osear Eiler. Schubert’s A Minor 
Quartet, Op. 29, and César Franck’s 
Luintet, with Betsy Wyers at the piano, 
eceived admirable performances. Bem- 
ere’s “Joan of Arc” Aria and Four 
Russian songs by Alice Shaw Duggan, 
ung to the accompaniment of Frances 
lartline Leese, completed one of the 
nest programs of the season. At the 
rst annual luncheon of the Fortnightly 
lub, instituted as a policy of the second 
luarter century of its existence, Mrs. 
’. R. Warner, in the president’s address, 
utlined the changes newly inaugurated. 
lransferable tickets for all concerts; two 
vening concerts by great artists instead 
Mf one; a series of three after-sea- 
ion subscription concerts to create a 
cholarship Fund for the remuneration 
bf club talent used in civic or phil- 
Inihropie work, and to give financial aid 
0 talented young musicians: the issuence 
f a monthly bulletin of club events are 
bli parts of the new inclusive policy of a 
lub of 1400 members fast outgrowing 
he exclusiveness of a small organization. 
ddresses by Nikolai Sokoloff and Mrs. 
dward MacDowell completed a brilliant 
bccasion. Mrs. MacDowell outlined plans 
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Making Motion Picture Palaces Homes of Best Music 


Hugo Riesenfeld Tells Newspaper Writers About Care Exerted in Preparing Programs at the 


Rivoli and Rialto Theaters—Developing a New School of American Conductors 








cnmechgeeueaenian — — 
HEN you sit contentedly at the 
Rialto or Rivoli Theater, in New 
York, and hear an orchestra of sym- 
phonic proportions playing to the accom- 
paniment of a film drama, jumping from 
one scene to another with clock-like pre- 
cision and always with an appropriate 
melody, you probably do not realize the 
immense amount of research and hard 
work that precedes the performance. 

On Wednesday night of last week 
Hugo Riesenfeld, director of the two 
theaters mentioned, entertained about 
150 newspaper men and women at the 
Hotel Commodore, and in the course of 





| 
| 


Erno Rapee, Conductor of the Rivoli 
Theater Orchestra 


his after-dinner address he astounded his 
guests with a recital of facts relating 
to the complex preparations necessary in 
making up these weekly programs. 

From a strictly musical viewpoint it 
is recognized that probably no orches- 
tras in the United States have per- 
formed as many unfamiliar works or 
novelties as do these splendid organiza- 
tions in the modern motion picture pal- 
aces. It is an unfortunate condition that 
contemporary musical criticism, follow- 
ing hide-bound traditions that confine its 
scope to performances given under cer- 
tain auspices, does not take into account 
the tremendous range of musical litera- 
ture covered at these performances. 

“My object in bringing you together 
this evening,” said Mr. Riesenfeld, is 
three-fold. First I wanted to meet you 
personally, to tell you something about 
the work we are doing. Secondly, I 





eee 








wanted to present to you our new press 
representative, Ralph Edmunds, and 
thirdly, I wanted to plead with you whose 
duties it is to describe our performances 
in the daily and other papers to devote 
more of your critical attention to the 





Photo by Arnold Geni he 
Hugo Riesenfeld, Director of the Rivoli 
and Rialto Theaters 


musical portion of our programs. The 
custom, it appears, is to discuss only the 
feature film, with only a bare record of 
musical programs on which we devote 
so much time and care.” 

Mr. Riesenfeld then mentioned the 
names of the various heads of depart- 
ments who contributed so much to the 
designing and presentation of these de- 
lightful entertainments. 

It is fortunate that the artistic as 
well as the business management of the 
Rivoli and Rialto Theaters which are 
gradually drawing more and more from 
the ranks of genuine music-lovers for 
their patronage is in the hands of an 
idealist of Mr. Riesenfeld’s caliber. A 
graduate of the University of Vienna, he 
studied the violin and composition under 
Professors Grun and Gradener. He 
played first violin at the Imperial Opera 
and came to New York when Oscar Ham- 
merstein opened the Manhattan Opera 
House, to act as concert master. He has 
composed symphonic poems, overtures 
and songs. When the Rialto Theater 
was opened ‘in 1915 Mr. Riesenfeld was 
engaged as conductor and he announced 
his intention of giving particular atten- 
tion to original American compositions 
in the elaborate musical scheme proposed 
for that theater. When Samuel L. Roth- 
apfel, the originator of the happy com- 
bination of good music and motion pic- 


tures and the managing director of the - 


Rivoli and Rialto, relinquished his posi- 
tion to become a producer, early this 
season, the entire management of the 
two theaters was turned over to Mr. 
Riesenfeld, who has been eminently suc- 
cessful in this executive capacity. 


-of conspicuous ability. 


MUSICAL AMERICA has repeatedly called 
attention to the opportunities which these 
theaters offer in the introduction of 
American conductors. At the Rialto Mr. 
Riesenfeld has brought forth a twenty- 
nine-year-old conductor named Nat W. 
Finston, who is developing into a director 
Mr. Finston is 
proud of the fact that he was born in 
New York and had his entire training in 
this country. For five years he was the 
first and second concertmaster of the 


Russian Symphony Orchestra and for 

two years he was assistant concertmas- 

ter of the Boston Opera Orchestra. He 
ot T y _ al = 

played with New York Symphony as as- 

sistant concertmaster and was a member 

for 


of the Philharmonic Orchestra two 











Nat. W. Finston, Conductor of the Rialto 
Theater Orchestra 


years, from which post he joined the 
Riesenfeld forces. 

Another highly significant talent is 
Erno Rapee, who conducts at the Rivoli. 
He is only twenty-seven years old, hav- 
ing been born in Budapest, and he is 
credited with having composed an opera 
while still in the marble-shooting period 
of his development. At sixteen he had 
success as a concert pianist, and six 
years ago he came to America, where 
his gifts brought him constant advance- 
ment. Musical enthusiasts have been 
deeply impressed by the maturity and 
skill with which he conducts. 

Ralph Edmunds, who succeeds Terry 
Ramsaye as director of publicity in the 
Rialto and Rivoli, is well known in musi- 
cal affairs. He was press representative 
of the Metropolitan Opera House and at 
one time manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, besides having been identified 
in a managerial capacity with many 
other concert and operatic ventures. 





for the approaching biennial festival of 
musical clubs to be held in the Art Colony 
at Peterboro, in June, for which a large 
delegation will be sent from eter 





Salina Oratorio Society Presents 
“Crucifixion” 


SALINA, KAN., April 26.—The Salina 
Oratorio Society of sixty singers with 
George W. Barnes, director, gave 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” on April 15. 
Charles Keep, tenor of Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, and Donald Lovitt, bass, were 
soloists. Mrs. E. A. Hiller was organist. 
The chorus followed Mr. Barnes’ direc- 
tion admirably with good attack and a 
full tone. V. B. S. 





Edward W. Lowrey, who returned to 
New York in March after a year spent 
in France and Italy in the service of the 
American Red Cross, has become asso- 
ciated with Daniel Mayer, the. New York 
manager: -Prior te -geing--abroad- Mr. 
Lowrey was with John W. Frothingham, 
from the inception of his connection with 
the concert managerial business when 
the Musicians’ Concert Management was 
formed and later when that organization 
was merged into John W. Frothingham, 
Inc. : “ 


GODOWSKY’S MASTER CLASSES 


Dates for Sessions in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco Changed 


The dates for the sessions of the 
Godowsky Master Classes for Pianists in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco have 
been changed. The Los Angeles classes 
will be begun on May 26 and will con- 
tinue until June 28. As was the case 
last year, L. E. Behymer, the well-known 
Pacific Coast manager, will have charge 
of this series. The classes are divided 
into active and listening pupils. 

The San Francisco classes will open on 
July 7 and will continue until Aug. 9. 
They will be similar in character and 
scope to the Los Angeles classes and will 
be managed by Selby C. Oppenheimer. 

Reports from the coast indicate that 
widespread interest has been aroused in 
this unique pedagogical venture which 
had its inception last summery and at- 
tracted pianists from-all parts of the 
country. 


Porto Rican Musician Visits New York 


In an effort to introduce to Americans 
the native music of Porto Rico, Second 
Lieut. Carlos .C, Valle, a musician of 


San Juan, Porto Rico, has just arrived 
in New York. During the war Valle 
recruited from the officers in Camp Las 
Casas, the officers’ training camp, a band 
of 150 men, which won much praise for 
its excellent concerts. Admiral Grout, 
during his visit to the Island, said he had 
never heard a band play the ‘“Marseil- 
laise” as did the Porto Ricans. Follow- 
ing the armistice, Band Leader Valle 
conducted a tour of the band throughout 
Porto Rico, and hopes soon to bring sixty 
picked men of the organization for a 
tour through the United States. Before 
entering the army, Valle was an _ in- 
structor of agriculture in the University 
of Porto Rico, as well as the leader of the 
band and orchestra there. He is a grad- 
uate of Tuskegee University, which he 
attended from 1909-1913, having been 
sent there by a government scholarship. 
During the four years of his stay there 
he was one of the members of the 
Tuskegee band and was assistant to the 
conductor, Capt. N. Clark Smith. Just 
after leaving San Juan, he received a 
letter offering him the leadership of the 
Municipal Band in San Juan. 





Eddy Brown has been re-engaged by 
the New York Philharmonic for another 
pair of concerts next season. 
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‘One of the most delightful treats of the whole season.’’ 
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—Henry T. Finck, The Evening Post. 


‘“In warmth of tone andincolor she exhibited new acquirements.’’ 


—W. J. Henderson, The Evening Sun. 


‘An achievement of which she may well be proud.’’ 


—New York Globe. 


‘‘Voice of great sensuous beauty—is worth while.’’ 


—New York Tribune. 


UE HARVARD 


A{RECITAL ARTIST OF EXCEPTIONAL ATTAINMENTS 


Two Capacity Audiences at Aeolian Hall, New York, During One Season 
Second Recital: April 21, 1919 


Debut: October 18, 1918 


Though the musical season is in the sere and 
yellow leaf one of its most delightful events took 
place last night at Aeolian Hall, when Miss Sue 
Harvard gave her second song recital. Miss Har- 
vard has a voice and she is an artist; she has good 
looks, grace, and personal charm—in short, she 
has everything that spells success in the concert 
world. Her voice is, at least in the middle regis- 
ter, of great sensuous beauty, possessing almost 
the quality of a cello. In its upper reaches, too, 
when she does not force it, it has a rare purity of 
timbre. It is distinctly one of the finest young 
voices now to be heard on the concert platform. 

In her opening number, Piccini’s “Giammi 
Provai’ and Arne’s “When Daisies Pied and Vio- 
lets Blue,” she was manifestly nervous and she did 
not do herself justice, but in James Greenhill’s 
delightful “Autolycus’s Song,” a song which de- 
serves to be far better known, she was herself, 
giving it with lightness, dash and fire. That she 
knew the uses of legato was apparent in Mozart’s 
“Ridente la Calma,” and her singing, largely with- 
out accompaniment, of Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Pies- 
nia Lubashi”’ was a test both of her technique and 
her musicianship. 


Two old Welsh songs which followed, and par- 
ticularly a beautiful lullaby, she gave with ex- 
quisite charm. In fact, throughout the evening 
the only real defect in her singing was a lack of 
distinct enunciation, but a singer possessed of the 
intelligence of Miss Harvard ought speedily to 
correct this fault, a fault which indeed was not 
appearent in all her songs. Her audience was 
large and the flowers many. Miss Harvard is 
worth while.—G. V., New York Tribune. 


GROWTH IS SHOWN BY SUE HARVARD 


Sue Harvard, soprano, gave her second song 
recital last evening in Aeolian Hall. Her pro- 
gram had merit in respect of unconventionality 
and variety, although some very familiar numbers 
were found in the list. Miss Harvard’s first re- 
cital disclosed a voice of good quality. In gradu- 
ation also she showed decided advance, and in 
warmth of tone and in color she exhibited new 
acquirements. Her best was indeed good. Her 
most satisfying achievement was the delivery of 


the unaccompanied air, “Piesnia Lubashi,”’ from 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s opera, “The Tsar’s Bride.” 
She sang this with excellence in sustained phras- 
ing, with considerable variety of nuance and with 
well expressed feeling. 

Similar effects were attained in Cosimo Botte- 
gari’s “Mio parto."—W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun, 





EMINENT SOPRANO DELIGHTS AEOLIAN 
AUDIENCE 


Sue Harvard radiated the full beauties of her 
fine voice at her recital at Aeolian Hall. She sang 
old Italian, modern French and many lovely 
American songs by Marion Bauer, A. D. Volpe, 
Pearl Curran and Ward Stephens. 

Russian and old Welsh lyrics and folksongs 
rounded out a highly interesting program, which 
became a genuinely artistic success in its perfec- 


tion of suitability and fine delivery by Miss Har- 
vard. 
approbation of the artist soloist and of Ward Ste- 
phens, the composer-pianist, whose accompani- 
ments completed the high quality of the recital.— 
The Morning Telegraph. 


One of the largest audiences seen in Aeolian 
Hall this season gathered for Miss Sue Harvard’s 
song recital last evening. This audience was ex- 
ceedingly enthusiastic and the floral tributes 
nearly buried the piano. Miss Harvard’s singing 
in a long and exacting program showéd that she 
has progressed steadily in her art. Her delivery of 


the unaccompanied air from Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
opera, “The Tsar’s Bride,” with its long, sustained 
phrases, was an achievement of which she may 
well be proud. She also gave particular pleasure 
in two old Welsh songs, which, by the way, she 
sang in Welsh. Archaic airs, modern French 
songs, modern Russian songs, and songs in Eng- 
lish were also on her program.—New York Globe. 


Her voice has quality, her taste is good, and her 
intelligence is unmistakable. Miss Harvard’s pro- 
gram ran along conventional lines. This should 
be scored to her credit, perhaps, in that she did 
not display a too leaping ambition. Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow’s “The Song of the Bride,” sung without 
accompaniment, disclosed not only the charm of 
Miss Harvard’s voice, but her ability to sing on 
pitch —Sylvester Rawling, New York Evening 
W orld. 


She steadily improved, and when she reached 
Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Piesnia Lubashi,” from the 
opera “The Tsar’s Bride,” she provided one of the 
most delightful treats of the whole season. 

This song is unaccompanied, and it lasts several 
minutes, yet so sure is Miss Harvard of her in- 
tonation that when the pianist at the end struck 
a chord she was absolutely true to pitch. To this 
merit were added unusual beauty of tone and 
charm of expression. Evidently, Sue Harvard has 
arrived. She had a full house and abundant ap- 
plause. 


A large audience expressed its admiring” 





Some of the numbers on her program, like 
Moussorgsky’s trivial “Soroka,” were hardly worth 
while. One would have liked to hear her in some 
really great songs, by Grieg, Schubert, MacDow- 
ell, Franz, or Schumann. That, no doubt, will come 
next season. Charming was her reading of two 
Welsh songs. The piano parts were well played 


by Ward-Stephens, who was also represented by 
his own'song, “Isla,” as was Marion Bauer by her 
“From Hills of Dreams.”—Henry T. Finck, The 
Evening Post. 


Miss Sue Havard, an American soprano, whose 
first appearance here was in recital last autumn, 
gave a second similar entertainment last night in 
Aeolian Hall, and a large audience enjoyed her 
program. 

Miss Harvard has a good voice, rich in quality, 
with enough dramatic fiber for big things and suf- 
ficient sweetness for lighter and sentimental 
songs. 
satisfy the most exacting of audiences. 


Rimsky-Korsakow’s “Song of the Bride” was 
sung unaccompanied, with lovely tone and with a 
sureness of pitch that speaks well for her musi- 
cianship. Two old Welsh songs likewise were de- 
lightful. The voice was good, particularly the 
high tones, but everything was done in an even 
tenor, and without the regard for diction and for 
coloring each word to suit the context, as French 
singers are wont to do. 

While monotony of style was evident toward 
the end of the program, Miss Harvard has so much 
to commend in the quality of her voice and in its 
use that faults can be forgiven.—New York Herald. 


LAURELS FOR SUE-HARVARD 


One of the “Youngest Sopranos” Wins Aeolian 
Audience 


Sue Harvard, one of the youngest sopranos, 
gave a recital last night in Aeolian Hall. A large 
audience present and she was justly ap- 
plauded throughout a program which was con- 
ducted along traditional song recital lines, begin- 
ning with old Italian arias and proceeding then 
with several Russian and two old Welsh songs, 

Thereafter a French group and songs by Amer- 


ican composers followed. 

Miss Harvard sings with discretion and intelli- 
gence which enabled her last night to do particu- 
lar justice to the French and American groups. 

The singer is deserving of a special commenda- 
tion for her genuine colorful singing of ‘““Hom- 
ing,” by Theresa Del Rigo. In this song, Miss 
Harvard disclosed a very excellent sense of 
rhythm.—New York World. 
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She sang her numbers well enough to 
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THREE AMERICAN GROUPS ON EACH 


OF MME. LANGENHAN’S PROGRAMS 











-tinguished Soprano Says 
\Vork Is the Only Means of 
Achieving Good American 
2 épertoire—Lazy Artists Back 
Lp Their Condemnation of 
English for Singing by Indif- 
ference of N. Y. Audiences— 
\erdict of the Metropolis 
isn’t the Only Authoritative 
m Une. 





,NY singers preach the gospel of 
the American song. But the gulf 
Biween preachment and practise is wide 
notoriously so!—and consequently a 


£%)k with Christine Langenhan, whose ac- 


ns speak even more emphatically than 


Hr words on this subject, is a most re- 


fT eshing thing. Seen during the small 
$ipterval between tours, Mme. Langenhan 
Seas both ready and willing not simply to 


capitulate but to discuss comprehen- 
rely this credo of hers. Many a singer 
ill pause in the day’s occupation to 
ign him- or herself with one side or 
other in a popular controversy; very, 
pry few musicians of any sort are able 
back up their statements of preference 
ith reasons which, showing a certain 


me intellectual balance, establish their 
ght to the title of artist in its most 
gnified sense. Blessed, therefore, be 
e name of Christine Langenhan! 

“Of course,” the singer says with a 
nile which one more or less consciously 
oks and waits for, so charming is it, 
pf course, like everyone else who thinks 
bout the condition of creative music 
pre in America, I wish that some good 
hiry might call innumerable minor 
pera companies and a national conserva- 
bry into being over night. But fairies 
ave gone out of fashion, and what can 
e woman do toward founding even one 
ttle opera company? So the most use- 
| thing for me to talk about in connec- 
on with American music would probably 
e the actual part it can be made to play 
the work of such a singer as myself. 
“For each of the thirty-odd recitals I 


Wave given this season I have had three 


roups of numbers in English on my pro- 
ram; that is, three groups of American 
ongs, for while I might include a 
andel aria, that would make un-Ameri- 


Hn only about one-fifteenth of the total 


mber of my selections given in English. 
is a sad commentary on the popular 
titude toward American music that the 
rprise people show at my giving three 
merican groups is only surpassed by 
he wonder with which they generally 
reet the fact that I am further able to 
ake up those three groups differently 
r almost every program. Then with 
ne group of French numbers and an- 
ther of Russian, Bohemian and Italian 
ings, I at least don’t run any risk of 
onotony. 

“Here, for instance, is the program I 
ave at a college in Lewisburg, W. Va., 
n April 14: The aria, ‘Oh! Had I Jubal’s 
yre,’ from Handel’s ‘Joshua’; A. Walter 
ramer’s ‘Allah,’ J. W. Metcalf’s ‘To a 
wallow,’ and Rosalie Housman’s ‘The 
ok’; in French, ‘Connais-tu le Pays,’ 
rom ‘Mignon,’ and the Massenet ‘Elégie’ 
nd ‘Ouvre Tes Yeux Bleus’; then Flor- 
nce N. Barbour’s ‘Awake! It Is the 
ay,’ Kramer’s ‘Bes’ ob All,’ Blair’s ‘It 
s Rainy, Little Flower,’ Rungee’s ‘The 
low of Spring’ and de Nogero’s ‘My 
ove is a Muleteer’; a mixed group con- 
aining -a ‘Cavalleria’ aria in Italian, a 
retchaninoff ‘Lullaby’ in Russian, the 
Yvorak ‘Songs My Mother Taught Me,’ 

Bohemian, and a Swedish folk-song, 
When I was Seventeen,’ and _ finally 
adman’s ‘From the Land of the Sky- 
ue Water,’ Clutsam’s ‘Ma _ Curly- 
leaded Baby,’ Burleigh’s ‘Deep River,’ 
aro Roma’s ‘Ring out, Sweet Bells of 
‘eace’ and Mana-Zucca’s ‘Star of Gold.’ 


Difficulties of the Artist’s Job 


‘People are always asking me if I don’t 
ind it very hard to work up and keep up 
uch a large American répertoire. Cer- 
ainly it’s not what you could call a soft 
nap, but the job of being an artist is 
lever a sinecure to a serious musician. 
tis true, of course, that there are many 


#minent singers who shun singing in 
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Mme. Langenhan (Left), with Mrs. Donald Spencer, Business Representative of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, with Which the Soprano Recently Scored a Great 


Success 


English; who let their accompanist at- 
tend to the business of finding new songs 
that will fit their voice, at such times as 
an anemic répertoire calls for replenish- 
ment; and who in every other conceiv- 
able way make their path as soft and 
easy as may be. 

“With this sort of singer—happily be- 
coming old-fashioned, is she not ?—the 
public has more bones to pick than just 
that of her neglect of the American com- 
poser. It is by mere chance that she has 
won her success; she depends simply on 
some trick or beauty of voice ér person, 
and when age and misusage brings cracks 
into her voice, she ought not to cavil if 
the structure of that success which 
chance reared for her is undermined and 
falls. On the other hand, the singer who 
takes real pains with her work may be 
slower in winning her public or may win 
a less spectacularly applausive one, but 
the firmness of the hold which she is sure 
to get if she perseveres in right-doing 
will more than recompense her for her 
trouble, 

“Take, for instance, this very question 
of singing in English. The lazy artist 
argues against the use of English not 
only on the ground of the difficulties it 
entails for the singer but on that of the 
publie’s indifference to it — evidence 
again of the tendency to take the smooth, 
easy, primrose path! Certainly metro- 
politan audiences are not likely to indulge 
in joyful antics over the singing of a 
number in English. But the United 
States is really somewhat bigger than 
New York City! Not even the greatest 
artists can confine themselves entirely 
to metropolitan appearances. The favor 
of cities and towns throughout the length 
and breadth of this country should be 
good enough clover for any artist to flour- 
ish on, and one very effective way of 
securing that favor is to put songs in 
English—good songs in English—on the 
programs presented there. 

“Nothing is funnier than the current 
notion that an artist stands or falls by 
New York’s verdict on him. Artistically, 
it is obvious that the sentence passed by 
the musical capital of the country isn’t 
necessarily authoritative. Perhaps open- 
mindedness is the greatest desideratum 
in a critic or even a mere member of the 
public, and that is less frequently en- 
countered in a New York audience 
than a certain deadly sophistication is. 
Haven’t you had the experience of going 
to recitals where each of the bored, pas- 
sive faces of the listeners seemed to say, 
‘You can’t put anything over on me’? 

“A New Yorker is likely to stand up so 
straight in the effort to be knowing that 
he leans over backward. It takes the un- 
tutored, instinctive music-lover of the 
less pretentious districts to rise to the 
lure of the good novelty with:a really 
gratifying show of appreciation. 

“The practical value, too, of a New 
York success is overestimated. A friend 
of mine once had an amusing experience 
that goes to prove the truth of that. She 
had received some very flattering notices 
in the New York papers; so naturally 
when, in touring the West, she sought an 
engagement with one of the orchestras 
there, she took the clippings with her as 
credentials. But she didn’t have so much 
as a chance to display them. The officers 
of the symphony insisted that she should 
sing for them before they would commit 
themselves.at all. ‘For,’ they explained, 


‘we’re no greenhorns. We are able to 
judge of an artist for ourselves.’ 


The Golden West 


“The West, by the way, gives really 
inspiring audiences. I have sung there 
quite a good deal this season, and it has 
been delightful—for me, anyhow! One 
college town that I was to visit in the 
Middle West offered to supply an accom- 
panist for me, and though I rather 
dreaded the experience of having some- 
one I’d never seen before accompany me, 
circumstanecs made it seem best for me 
to accept the offer. The results were not 
only not so bad as I’d feared; they were, 
on the contrary, wonderfully gratifying. 
That experience of finding a remarkably 
sympathetic, alert musician, where I’d 
been prepared to think myself lucky if 
I got so much as a good little human 
metronome, is typical of the surprises 
the West is full of for one who goes to it 
unprepared. Then along the Pacific 
Coast you find people who are not only 
enthusiastic and unprejudiced, but well 
informed also. In the South, on the 
other hand, especially among the moun- 
tain towns, the musical tone is, on the 
whole, quite low and the general attitude 
rather apathetic. The people there seem 
to be so quiescent. ‘That’s the region of 
the mountain whites, and that may ac- 
count for much. In one West Virginia 
town I gave a program which I thought 
was very nearly the last word in ‘popu- 
larity’: ‘Deep River,’ ‘Annie Laurie,’ ‘The 
Rosary’—that sort of thing. And while 
it was liked, after a fashion, I think such 
old favorites as ‘The Wearing of the 
Green’ and ‘Blue Irish Eyes’ would really 
have been more in line with the highest 
flight of their musical appreciation. 

“Of course when I speak like that 
about the South, I am making some res- 
ervations. In one Virginia college town 
I encountered a most intelligent and ap- 
preciative audience, one which it is a 
joy to remember. On my Southern tour, 
by the way, I had an enlightening little 
experience. I had been announced as a 
dramatic soprano, but one woman who 
came to my recital too late to hear me 
do an operatic aria declared I was cer- 
tainly no soprano, neither dramatic nor 
any other kind, when I sang ‘Deep River.’ 
She thought I should be called a contralto. 
And then I sang Rosalie Housman’s ‘The 
Look,’ a brilliant little thing, and I’m 
told that woman exclaimed, ‘Why, yes; 
she is a soprano after all—but not dra- 
matic! She’s obviously a colorature!’ 
Of course I really am a dramatic so- 
prano. If she’d heard me do an aria she’d 
have known that. In Europe I sang so 
much in opera, you see, that that is my 
forte. It is only natural and right that 
a singer should specialize as other work- 
ers do, but why should specialization be 
taken to mean not so much the enlarging 
of one particular phase of one’s chosen 
work as the belittling of all others? 
Why shouldn’t a soprano produce an oc- 
casional good, healthy, deep tone? And 
why shouldn’t a dramatic singer be able 
to do songs of colorature and lyric type 
when occasion demands? Should a 
singer, after all, be simply a vocal acro- 
bat, instead of an artist, an interpreter 
of life in terms of song? 

“T must confess that I’ve always in- 
clined to the interpretative horn of the 
dilemma. No compliment ever pleased 


me more than that which one of the New 
York critics paid me when he said that I 
gave as much attention to the words as 
to the music of a song. For the poem is 
the primary thing and ought therefore to 
command the singer’s interest and earn- 
est study. A composer doesn’t write a 
melody and then fit words to it; if he did, 
the anti-English faction would be ad- 
mitted masters of the field, and indeed 
all singing would then most sensibly be 
done on the vowel ‘Ah.’ That is the nat- 
ural or instrumental sound of the voice, 
the sound it would give out if the organ 
were not specially adjusted, and there- 
fore the only sound that it doesn’t go at 
least a little against the vocal grain to 
produce. 


What the Public Really Likes 


“As a matter of fact, the effect an art- 
ist of the interpretative persuasion makes 
on her public is clear proof that this is 
in the end the true line to follow, I think. 
The average intelligent but not too intel- 
lectual listener is intensely interested in 
the words of a song. In Portland, for in- 
stance, where I had a really gratifying 
success this spring, I found great appre- 
ciation for a group of folk-songs in Bo- 
hemian, my own language. I sang them 
at a little at-home recital, and I know 
none of my listeners understood one word 
of what I was singing; but, oh, how they 
hung on it! And afterward—they in- 
sisted on a group of American songs! 

“Someone remarked on the fact that, 
while I speak with a little accent, my 
singing English was really pure. I sing 
in seven languages—Bohemian, of course, 
and English, French, Italian, Russian, 
German, Norwegian—and it stands to 
reason that one couldn’t speak seven lan- 
guages with an accent of native purity 
in each. But study will always bridge 
the difficulties in singing. There one is 
dealing with certain verbal forms which 
can be memorized and polished like a 
gem. 

“Yes, I am interested in American 
song-literature, very keenly interested. 
That does not mean that I see in it a per- 
fected art. This is such a young coun- 
try; all its culture is still of necessity 
to so large an extent imitative that I 
don’t see how it could be otherwise. If 
you were raising roses you might expect 
to produce little wild-flowers quickly, but 
American beauties, the summit of the 
rose-grower’s achievement, would come 
slowly, wouldn’t they? 

“Perhaps the most fundamental de- 
ficiency of American song-writers to-day 
is their too great modernism. They seem 
bent on reproducing the most radical de- 
partures of Debussy, Wagner, Strauss— 
never realizing that those very composers 
they copy were most simple in their 
songs. And right here you have the 
secret of the difficulty. The American 
composer, through various unhappy com- 
binations of circumstances, is not now 
able to express his operatic, his sym- 
phonic, his chamber-music emotions in 
their proper form. Practically, what he 
has to say must be said in little things, 
especially in songs. And the song in its 
best estate is something of small propor- 
tions, is to musical literature what a 
quatrain would be to poetry... 

“Nor is this indeed the only really sig- 
nificant objection that can be made 


-against native songs. Nevertheless, many 


songs of surprising excellence are being 
written. I was even contemplating a re- 
cital of songs by women composers ex- 
clusively. It can be done, you know! 
And next season I expect to do it. And 
I shall have the composers themselves ac- 
company me, for I shall be careful to 
select songs whose writers live in or near 
New York. There are Mana-Zucca, Gena 
Branscombe, Marion Bauer, Rosalie 
Housman, Florence Barbour, Rhea Sil- 
berta, Margaret Hoberg—dozens of them, 
once you begin to count! 

“And such a recital, it seems to me, 
should prove another practical means of 
advancing the American composer’s just 
cause.” DorotTHy J. TEALL. 





The City Council of Barre, Vt., has 
made a contract with the Barre City 
Band for a series of concerts for $1,000. 


The Catholic Choral Club 


of FPhiladelphia 
NICOLA A, MONTANI, Conductor 


MOTET CONCERT 


Bellevue-Stratford Ball Room 


Monday, May 26th. 


Programme of 
BRETTON CANTICLES 
SPANISH CHORAL BALLADS 
FLEMISH CAROLS 
RUSSIAN COMPOSITIONS 
MOTETS BY PALESTRINA and JOSQUIN 
DE PRES and the Cantata “THE 
BELLS” by MONTANI 





First Performance of ‘‘Invitation,’’ an aria for 
soprano and orchestra. Mme. Catherine Sherwood 
Montani, Soprano. 
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“The one incident of the week demanding especial consideration was 


Mr. Werrenrath’s admirable singing of Valentin. 
take the operagoing public to find out that there is such a person as Reinald 


al 


How long will it 


Werrenrath, that he has a national reputation as one of the most consum- 


mate vocal artists of the time, and that he actually sings in ‘Grand’ opera?” 


—From a review of a week’s opera at the Metropolitan, 
New York Sun, Sunday, March 30th, 1919 


The Evening Post— 
“Mr. 


His voice, so agreeable in the con- 


Werrenrath made good. 
cert hall, was equally so in the 
great spaces of the Metropolitan. 
His 


good, and he emphasized impor- 


death scene was especially 
tant lines rarely heard, with fine 


understanding of their impor- 


tance.” 


Evening Sun— 


“He had his opportunity here to 


show the fine timbre and _ lyric 


aristocracy which have always 


been his. His ‘Dio Possente’ was 
delivered nobly, and later on he 
fought and died in best accord 
with the French tradition toward 
In all Mr. Wer- 


renrath’s work a certain 


that tragic scene. 
fineness 


prevails.” 


The American— 


“Reinald Werrenrath imperson- 
ated Valentin for the first time in 
and himself 


his life, acquitted 


surprisingly well, especially in the 


second scene of the third act.” 


The Morning Sun— 


“He achieved 
cess with the audience, receiving 
Kir- 
Only the 


a genuine suc- 


numerous recalls after the 
mess and death: scenes. 
highest praise meets the demands 


The role of Val- 


entin has not been sung so beauti- 


of the moment. 


fully on the Metropolitan stage in 
many years. Few have ever ap- 


proached the rich, fluent quality of 


Mr. Werrenrath’s legato, the 
clarity of his enunciation or the 


His ‘Dio 
His pol- 


fine color of his tone. 
Possente’ was masterly. 
ished method fits perfectly into the 
character of Gounod’s music, and 
his delivery of the measures would 
have covered him with glory if he 
had been singing on the stage of 
the Paris Grand Opera.” 


© Underwood & Underwood 


The Globe— 

“Mr. sang 
commendable style, with under- 
standing and refinement. More- 
over, he has the right to be ex- 
ceedingly proud of his French dic- 
tion. His pronunciation was ex- 
cellent and his enunciation beaut'- 


Werrenrath with 


fully clear and without apparent 
effort.” 


The Mail— 


“There 


Reinald Werrenrath, who fought 


was a new Valentin, 
and died sonorously and called for 
the protection of heaven in a way 
that the angels must have found 


hard to resist.” 


The Times— 
“Mr. 


great beauty and sincere art. Wer- 


Werrenrath sang’ with 
renrath makes haste slowly, but he 
is making his place secure as he 


The 


place for good singing to win its 


goes. Metropolitan is the 


public, as surely as any opera house 


in the world.” 


The Tribune— 


“Reinald Werrenrath sang the 














music in excellent style and dic- 
tion and the ‘Dio Possente’ with 
admirable effect.” 


The Telegraph— 


“Reinald 


other fine opportunity to show his 


Werrenrath had an- 
mettle as Valentin, and acquitted 


himself with splendid success.” 


The Herald— 
“He had the part of Valentin 


and sang it with the distinction ot 
vocal style that characterizes all of 


his work.” 








Reengaged with Metropolitan Opera Company, Season 1919-1920 





Management: 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street, New York City 
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“Gy FRANCISCO AGAIN 
-LCOMES GARRISON 


-ssive Second Recital by So- 
»no—Musical Association 
Frees Itself of Debt 


FRANCISCO, CAL. April 29.— 
Garrison gave her second recital 
nday, creating even a more favor- 
pression than upon her first ap- 

ance. Her program was well chosen 
varied, ranging from ballads to the 
| Polonaise from “Mignon,” which 
aig with a brilliancy seldom equalled 
an Francisco. As at the previous 
ert, her husband, George Siemonn, 
ei honors. 

17 San Francisco Musical Associa- 
has announced that plans for the 
h season of the Symphony Orchestra 
practically complete and the new 
will be entered upon: free from in- 
edness. Twelve Symphony concerts 
be given on Friday and Sunday af- 
oons, alternating with ten popular 


lay concerts. Owing to extensive 
ness engagements, William Sproule, 
has so successfully led the associa- 
as its president, has been compelled 
esign his office, but he will remain 
of the board of governors. His 
e will be taken by John D. McKee, 
ident of the Mercantile National 
k, whose interest in the musical af- 
s of the city especially qualify him 
mhis new position. The financial suc- 
for next season is assured as the 
ter part of the necessary amount has 
ady been pledged, while A. W. Widen- 
, secretary-manager, announces that 
musical outlook promises to be un- 
lly successful. 
sults of the recent election of officers 
he San Francisco Musical Club were 
ollows: President, Mrs. John Mc- 
(re-elected); first | vice-president, 
. Frank B. Wilson; second vice-presi- 
, Dorothy Pasmore; recording secre- 
, Mrs. Benjamin M. Stitch; corre- 
ding secretary, L. Blumberg; treas- 
, Mrs. Fred H. Meyer; direc- 
| Mrs. William Ritter, Mrs. J. 
Daube, Mrs. T. L. Parkhurst, Mrs. 
W. McCarthy, Mary Carr Moore 
los and Josephine Swan White. Af- 
the election an especially fine pro- 
1 was given by Bess Smith-Ziegler 
Olga Block Barret, pianists; Mar- 
‘ite Raas and Louise M. Lund, vocal- 
; Emile Rosset, violinist, and a la- 
’ quartet composed of Augusta Hay- 
Clarice Sheldon, Mrs. Ernest Laid- 
and Mrs. Ward Dwight. Uda Wal- 
and Alberta Livernash Hyde were 











acccompanists. 
orothy Pasmore assisted by Suzanne 
1ore Brooks, pianist, and Alice 


ner, violinist, gave a concert at Stan- 

University last Thursday evening, 
h delighted the students and their 
mds. Miss Pasmore is a ’cellist of 
sual ability and her solos were well 
‘ted, while the work of the trio 

















Military Governor of Jerusalem Tells 

















| How American Carol Was Sung on Christmas 





Detachment of First Manchester Regiment Singing in Front of the Church of the Nativity, Béthlehem, Dec. 25, 1918. 


ETROIT, MICH., May 1.—The Serv- 
ice Flag Christmas Carol was heard 
in Bethlehem on Christmas Day, accord- 
ing to reports from Palestine. {€ was 
sung.in front of the Church of the Na- 
tivity by a detachment of the First Man- 
chester Regiment. 
This carol was written and composed 
by two Detroiters. 
The following letter to General Al- 
lenby, the conqueror of Jerusalem, speaks 
for itself: 


“Dear General Allenby: 
“The Service Flag Christmas Carol was 


Service Flag 


sung outside of the Church of the Nativ- 
ity at Bethlehem on Christmas morning 
by a detachment of about 100 men of the 
First Manchester Regiment, accompanied 
by the regimental band. 

“The day proved cold but fine, after a 
rather stormy night. The men, who all 
seemed to appreciate very much their 
good fortune in being able to be present 
on this unique occasion, were conveyed 
to Bethlehem in motor lorries. 

“On arrival, a short Christmas serv- 
ice was held. The service was attended by 
several natives besides the party of 
soldiers. Thence they proceeded to the 
Church of the Nativity, at the entrance 





Note the 


to which the service flag was held aloft 
by one of the men. A large number of 
the inhabitants flocked around, attracted 
by the singing. 

“Afterwards the party of soldiers was 
conducted around the sacred sites inside 
the Church of the Nativity, and finally 
drove back to Jerusalem in time to en- 
joy their Christmas dinner. 

“T have expressed my thanks to Lieut.- 
Col. A. E. Harris, D.S.C., commanding 
First Manchester Regiment, for all his 
assistance. 

“R. STORRS, 
“Brigadier-General, 
“Military Governor, Jerusalem.” 





showed careful preparation, especially so 
in a Hadley work. - 

The Sunday evening municipal concerts 
are gaining in interest and attendance as 
the season for other attractions draws 
near its close, and considerable anxiety 
is expressed as to their possible discon- 
tinuance. Mr. Lemare, who previous to 
his coming here had traveled extensively 
as a concert organist in Europe, Au- 
stralia, New Zealand, Canada and the 
United States, has received a flattering 
offer from a syndicate management in 
Liverpool, and unless conditions here are 











BACH CHORALES 








compiled and provided with 
English texts selected from 


BLAKE, WATTS, ADDISON and OTHERS 


edited by 


T. W. Surette and Berta Elsmith 


50 cents 





SAMPLE COPY 10c 


for supervisors and 
music directors 














The Boston Music Co. 





26 West Sireet, Boston 














soon satisfactorily adjusted, San Fran- 
cisco may lose her municipal organist in 
the near future. On April 16 Mr. Le- 
mare gave a memorial program for the 
late Phoebe A. Hearst. Recent Sunday 
evening concerts have featured the com- 
positions of Wallace A. Sabin and Ed- 
ward F. Schneider, local composers of 
note. Among the singers who have ap- 
peared are Iole Pastori and Albert Rap- 
paport, who besides their solos gave the 
duet from the last act of “Aida.” 

Alexander Stewart, district represen- 
tative of Community Singing for the War 
Camp Service, will have charge of the 
musical program for the annual “Rose 
Show Festival” at Portland, Ore. He is 
now in that city completing arrange- 
ments. 

Flori Gough, the talented young ’cel- 
list recently presented in recital by her 
teacher, Stanislas Bem, has gone to Bos- 
ton to continue her studies with Alvin 
Schroeder. 

On May 1 Manager Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer will leave for New York and 
eastern cities where he will complete his 
arrangements for the presentation of 
some prominent artists next season. He 
has already secured a splendid list of 
attractions. E. M. B 





Baritone Scores as Soloist with Chami- 
nade Club in Brooklyn 


A conspicuous success was won by 
Royal Dadmun, the gifted baritone, on 
April 24, when he appeared as soloist at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music with the 
Chaminade Club of that city. Mr. Dad- 
mun was heard in a variety of numbers, 


and after his second group was given a 
hearty reception. There is a “no encore” 
rule in the tradition of this club, which 
rule the soloists are asked to respect. Six 
recalls to the stage followed Mr. Dad- 
mun’s successful delivery of the group; 
the singer was loath to go on again, when 
Mme. Emma Richardson Kuster, director 
of the Chaminade Club, approached him 
and waived the rule, telling Mr. Dadmun 
that an encore was requested. Mr. Dad- 
mun then added Dichmont’s “Ma Little 
Banjo” with fine effect. 

Mr. Dadmun’s spring season has been 
one of the busiest in his career, four con- 
certs in four days keeping hirn active 
during the last week of April. On April 
22 he was soloist with the Highland Glee 
Club of Newton, Mass.; on April 23 he 
was heard at the National Arts Club in 
New York City; on April 24 he was solo- 
ist with the Chaminade Club of Brook- 
lyn, where he broke the “no encore” rule, 
and on April 25 he was soloist with the 
Orange, N. J., Musical Art Society, Ar- 
thur D. Woodruff, conductor. There he 
was received with great favor, his song 
groups arousing enthusiasm among his 
hearers. 





One of the novel features on the pro- 
gram of Sasha Votichenko’s Concert In- 
time de Musique Ancienne at the Hotel 
des Artistes May 18 is to be “A Day in 
Brittany,” a group of delightful songs 
which will be interpreted by Lydia Fer- 
guson. The delicate melancholy, deeply 
religious sentiment and intense supersti- 
tion of these Brittany people are repre- 
sented in their music with charming 
naiveteé, 





Now Booking Season 1919-20 





Address: 








GEORGE ROBERTS 
PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 


Available for Tours, Individual. Recitals and Concerts 
611 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Mr. Roberts has played for 


Florence Macbeth 
Maggie Teyte 
Mary Carson 
Borghild Braastad 
Elias Sreeskin 















May 17, 
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CONCERT INTIME de MUSIQUE ANCIENNE 


SASHA VOTICHENKO 


PRESENTING MUSIC OF ROYAL FRANCE 


SUNDAY EVENING, MAY lSth, AT NINE FIFTEEN 


HOTEL DES ARTISTES ; re , | West 67th Street 
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ROS HANARA 


In Quaint Costume Dances 


DOROTAY FOELTS 
OPERATIC SOPRANO 
In Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century Songs 


LYDIA FERGUSON 


In Songs o f Brittany 
TICKETS ON SALE AT 1 WEST 67th STREET - - - FOR ALL INFORMATION PHONE COLUMBUS 8190 
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EF. are a practical people, and so we are very apt to ask, when any 
new enterprise or organization is started: What is it doing? What 
‘++ accomplished? And we often ask these questions before an organi- 
in has barely had time to get on its feet. 
However, the Musical Alliance can show very great results already, 
isely in the direction in which it was intended by its founders it should 
.w results, namely, that it would inspire its members all over the country 
-et to work for certain definite aims and on certain definite lines. 
: Now it has been generally conceded that we never can get to be a 
U.<ical nation, in the-true sense of the word, unless we have a right and 
id foundation, which means simply that we have got to begin with the 
jdren, with the young people, and from that it logically follows that 
we. must work to bring about a proper appreciation of the value of music 
, the part of our educators. From this it follows further, logically, that 
« must get music into the public school system, not as a suppliant or 
.ogar, but give it its rightful place, with due credit for proficiency, as 
Gc of the major studies. 
| It was the good fortune of the founders of the Alliance to interest 
Bom the start the Hon. P. P. Claxton, Commissioner of Education in 
Washington, who it may be remembered attended a banquet at the 
iltmore last year and there expressed himself in unequivocal terms with 
ecard to his interest, and also stated that he had for years been endeav- 
| ring to formulate a plan by which music would be given more consid- 
ration in the public schools. All that he asked for, at the time, was that 
e various educational bodies connected with music throughout the 
€ountry should assist him with regard to the plan, of which he had only 
ade the outlines. 
Through the propaganda made by the Alliance and _ through 
VIUSICAL AMERICA and its sister publication, THE MUSIC TRADES, 
a number of educators through the country have been encouraged to 
4 @ontinue the efforts that many of them already had been making, to see 


what they could do to influence the local school boards and local educators 
to give music not only a better show but the opportunity which it had a 


Ah to demand by reason of its particularly good influence on the minds 
“of young people. 
‘extraordinary. 

: Perhaps Denver deserves the palm for having gone further than any 
‘other city of note in this country, where a member of the Alliance, a well 
nown music teacher, was instrumental in influencing the Mayor not only 
‘to see to it that more interest was taken in music in the public school 
ib ystem, but to appoint a Musical Commission of five, serving without 
Falary, by the bye. The duty of the Commission was to look after the 
mnusic in the public schools and to pay particular attention whenever any 
child showed unusual musical talent and only needed: means and oppor- 
tunity for the development of that talent. Then it was the duty of the 
‘Commission to take the necessary steps to bring the matter to the attention 
jof the Municipality, when, after proper examination, the Municipality 
was to undertake the further education of that young talent. 


In a number of cities the results have been almost 





etal 








HOW THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE IS WORKING OUT 








A further example, typical of many, may be given from a large city in 
the Middle West, where some of the local musicians and teachers in the 
They 
being of the older 
type, was positively opposed to having any more time devoted to music 


schools have been for some time trying to get music a better show. 
found, however, that the Superintendent of Schools, 


than perhaps the singing of a patriotic song or two at certain of the school 
exercises. When, however, that Superintendent resigned and a younger 
and more progressive man took his place, the local musicians and teachers 
They found the new Superintendent 
willing enough to entertain the proposition, even to the extent of starting 
a high school orchestra. All that was lacking was that he should be 
informed with regard to the progress the general movement for the appre- 
ciation of music in the public schools had made. This meant that he 
should be supplied with certain data which would give him the courage 
to take a stand in the matter, and, 


again started their propaganda. 


in a sense, protect him against any 
The local teachers and musicians then 
appealed to the headquarters of the Alliance, which promptly furnished 
some matter for the enlightenment of the Superintendent, who was so 
impressed that he is now an enthusiastic believer, especially as, through 
the appointment of two competent music teachers, the results have been 
so surprising, indeed, inspiring, that the road is now open for the future. 


criticism which might be made. 


In another city, in the South, a local musical club, among whose 
members are several members of the Alliance, has taken steps to encourage 
local talent, which it never did before, and in this way, within a few 
months, it brought to light a talent in a young girl which, if properly 
fostered, may prove to be of surpassing merit. Several of the members 
of this musical club have written on the subject and have expressed their 
surprise that in their own town.there should be such a talent. 


Now every musician, even those of the highest standing, has to be 
somewhere. Consequently, some city has the credit for their origin. 
however, so very human for us to always prefer that which comes 
the outside rather than to acknowledge the value of that which we 
at home. It is precisely this craze for everything foreign which has 
so great a bar to the progress of our own musical life. A talented 
foreign teacher in this country might have some standing, but if he was 
located abroad, the man would be regarded as being superior by the 
very Americans who would scarcely pay him a decent living here. 


born 
It is, 
from 
have 
been 


It all goes to show that the time had come for us Americans, using 
the term in the broadest sense, to assert ourselves, musically and artistically, 
and also that the time had come for us to realize that we must, after all, 
begin at the beginning. And that means with the recognition by the 


educators of the value of music in our public school system. 


President The Musical yr of the United States. 





Gladly Renews Subscription Freund has at all times given of the best 
in him to further the cause of music in 
America and by Americans, I know of 
no one more competent to guide it to suc- 
cess than Mr. Freund. 

ARTHUR E. HICE, 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 20, 1919. 


Gladly I renew my subscription to the 
‘Musical Alliance. I enclose check for $2, 
ny own subscription and that of a new 
member, Augusta Bates, teacher of 
piano, Trinity University, Waxahachie, 
lex. Best wishes for the Alliance! 


Mrs. W. D. ANDERSON. 
Waxahachie, Tex., April 16, 1919. 





Is Doing a Splendid Work 


Enclosed please find my check for $1 
for renewal of membership in Musical 
Alliance. I feel that the organization is 
doing a splendid work and I am glad to 
have a chance to help even in so small a 
way. Best wishes for its further suc- 
cess. 





Proud to Join the Alliance 
Enclosed is check for one dollar. I de- 
‘sire to become a member of the Musical 
' Alliance of the United States. As piano 


With my every good wish for the fu- 
ture of the Musical Alliance, its sterling 
* president and co-officers. 
ASHLEY Ropps. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., April 26, 1919. 


Will Make His Friends Join 


I consider it an honor to become a 
member of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States and enclose check for one 
dollar. I am first violinist with the Steel 
Pier Symphony Orchestra, and shall en- 
deavor to enroll every member and my 
musical friends in this great organiza- 
tion. Much success to Mr. Freund in 
this most worthy cause. Proudly, 

Roy COMFORT. 

Atlantic City, N. J., April 20, 1919. 





Such a Worthy Cause 


I am pleased to send the subscription 
of one dollar for such a worthy cause. 

My special interest is in the public 
schools of the country. In Intermediate 
School No. 1, Oakland, Cal., we have an 
orchestra of fifty pieces, instrumentation 
complete except bassoon. 





Appreciates Its Faithful Work 














soloist with the Steel Pier Symphony 
Orchestra, I feel that every musician 


should assist and feel proud to join the 
Alliance. Knowing that Mr. John C. 


Theo 
KARLE 


America’s 
Great Tenor 


The Power of a Robust— 
the Color, Cuatty and 
Style of a Lyric 
Assisted by 
WILLIAM STICKLES 
Composer-Pianist 
Sole Direction Kingsbery Foster 
25 W. 42d St. New York 














SARAH ELLEN BARNES. 
Kansas City, Mo., April 9, 1919. 





Willing to Co-operate 


It gives me pleasure to renew my 
membership in the Alliance, for which I 
herewith send my check for one dollar. 

With best wishes for success and re- 


-newed assurance of my willingness to 


co-operate in any way I can, I am, 
F. WILLIAM FROEHLICH, 
Supervisor of Music. 
Reading, Pa., April 26, 1919. 





Following the Doings with Much Interest 


I am following the doings of the Musi- 
eal Alliance with much interest, and wish 
this fine movement every success. 

JULIAN R. WAYBUR. 


San Francisco, Cal., “oe 7, 1919. 


Please find enclosed membership fee of 
one dollar. Truly appreciative of the 
faithful work of the organization. 


ALBERT M. HUMPHREY. 
Oakland, Cal., April 18, 1919. 





With Every Good Wish 


I take pleasure in renewing my mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance for the 
ensuing year and enclose herewith check 
for same. 


Although my activities have taken me 
far afield, I am nevertheless kept fully 
informed of the progress being made by 
the Alliance, and trust the future may 
bring me opportunities of being helpful 
in more practical ways. 


‘MUNKACS 








Hoping that the Musical Alliance may 
be of great benefit to American music 
and musicians, I am 


JESSIE RAY THOMPSON, 
Director and Teacher of Orchestra, 
Intermediate School No. 1. 


Oakland, Cal., April 17, 1919. 





Glad to See It Prosper 


Enclosed herewith please find check 
for one dollar, the same being yearly 
subscription. A most worthy organiza- 
tion, and we are glad to see it prosper. 

THE PRICE PIANO COMPANY, 
By W. D. Price, Manager. 
Petersburg, Va., April 22, 1919. 


» Exponent of the Sevcik Violin Method 
Announces the Opening of His New Studio 


502 W. 122nd St., New York, Phone Morningside 6920 








ARTHUR KRAFT 








AMERICAN TENOR 
CONCERT — ORATORIO — RECITAL 


Address: 
HOTEL WELLINGTON 
Seventh Ave.,Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth St 
New York City. 
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Material 


HE return to the Bethlehem Bach 

Choir of a number of soldier singers 
recently discharged from service has re- 
inforced the idea that kept suggesting it- 
self as I heard the mass singing last 
summer and fall at the Field Artillery 
Central Officers’ Training School at Camp 
Taylor, Ky. 

At this largest of all the training 
schools of the Army, where we had as 
many as 14,000 candidate officers, Col. 
A. H. Carter, the commandant, made 
singing a factor in the daily routine of 
the training course from the very out- 
set. He accomplished this by permit- 
ting batteries to march at route order 


Choral Leaders Can Build Army 
of Music with Former Soldiers 


By RAYMOND WALTERS, 
Registrar and Assistant Professor of English, Lehigh University 
(Late Captain, U. S. Army) 


aaa 


Army Experience Has Waked the Ordinary Male American 
to Natural Fondness for Singing—Work of Bethlehem 
Bach Choir Shows what Can Be Done with only Average 








instead of at attention when they went 
singing to classes in the morning and at 
noon. Under the vigorous conducting of 
picked men from the budding officers, 
men of the college cheer-leader type, the 
artillerymen joined, one and all, in pop- 
ular airs, parodies and soldier-songs. 
Later, graduating classes had_ the 

benefit of the personal direction of Dr. 
Hollis Dann, head of the music depart- 
ment of Cornell University. A joy it 
assuredly was to see and hear Dr. Dann 
draw out their virile voices in the ‘“Cais- 
son Song” that has become an army 
classic: 

“Over hill, over dale 

As we hit the dusty trail 


And those caissons go rolling along.” 
The idea suggested by this experience, 


typical of what occurred throughout the 
army, is the golden opportunity which 
the choral societies of the country now 
have to recruit male voices, the material 
which it is ordinarily most difficult to ob- 
tain. Demobilized soldiers have learned 
to like singing, and that liking is the 
first step toward musical mobilization 
that will teach them the art of singing. 
This applies to those who served in 
France and also to the sadly large num- 
ber of those who didn’t get across. 
Thanks to the initiative of such army of- 
ficers as Colonel Carter and particularly 
to the efforts of the Y. M. C. A., music 
had a place by day on the drill grounds 
and at night in the Y hut. As far as 
raising their voices in song was con- 
cerned, many soldiers were at the outset 
like the man who, when asked whether 
he could play violin, replied that he 
didn’t know, for he had never tried. 
These soldiers tried—and they found, at 
least, that they liked it. They discov- 
ered the fact that singing is as natural 
for human beings as it is for birds, at 
any rate for not too sophisticated human 
beings. They came to know the physio- 
logical and psychological benefit of un- 
corking our emotions whether in sadness 
or in gladness. Singing is a motor out- 
let, a safety valve. 


A Musical Start 


In the cantonments here, and in the 
camps of Europe, many thousands of 
citizen soldiers made their first step to- 
ward musical performance. For years 
they had listened; now they themselves 
sang. Of course “Over There,” “There’s 





FRANCES NASH 





Returns to Chicago 








May 2, 1919 








“FRANCES NASH IS STEADILY AND SURELY MAKING 
HER WAY AS ONE OF THE FEW AMERICAN PIANISTS 
TO BE RECKONED WITH. SHE IS A PLAYER WITH A 
PERSONALITY IN WHICH MUSICAL FEELING AND 
INTELLIGENCE ARE HAPPILY COMBINED. SHE IS 
ALL SANITY, VIGOR AND FINE FEELING.” 


Chicago Herald and 


Examiner 


pianists to be reckoned with. 














66 RANCES NASH, pianist, and Paul Althouse, tenor, brought the Frank Morgan series 


of concerts at Orchestra Hall to a close with a flourish, and a good sized audience 


was there to hear them. 


“Frances Nash is steadily and surely making her way as one of the few American 


She is betraying the fact that she is a player with a per- 


sonality in whom musical feeling and intelligence are happily combined. 


romanticism without any sloppy sentimentality. 


Chicago Daily News 


66 MESS NASH shows 


“She is now undergoing a special talent for Chopin but accomplishing this feat or 


finger technique. 


She is all sanity, vigor and fine feeling.” 


sparkle and brilliance and also a smooth and evenly developed 
She evidenced great power in her performance of she C sharp 


minor scherzo, by Chopin, and a good understanding of the punctuation of the Liszt melodies, 


as put forth in the D flat étude. 


Her rendition of the C sharp minor waltz by the same 


composer, given as an encore, had a novel variation of tempo, making a good rhythmic effect. 


“In some respects SHE REMINDS ONE OF MISS, NOVAES. 


SHE HAS THE 


SAME VIRILITY AND POWER AND THE SAME ROBUST STYLE, SOMETIMES 


ADDING A LIGHTNESS AND FLUENCY WHICH 


ALWAYS SHOW.” 


Chicago Daily 
Tribune 


Series. 


MISS NOVAES DOES, NOT 


66 RANCES NASH, a sensible and sensitive pianist, and Paul Althouse, shared a pro- 


gram last night in Orchestra Hall and ended the activities of the Musical Extension 


What was printed in The Tribune about Miss Nash when she recently played with 


the Chicago Symphony could be fairly reprinted of her conduct in last night’s final recital. 


She was live; and she used her brains.” 


HE 


exercises with a Sonate. 


energy, spirit and good musical sense.” 


Chicago Daily “6 
Journal 
Chicago Eve. Post rT 


ISS NASH played brilliantly. 
audience gave her ‘hearty applause.” 


audience was not only large but friendly. 
It was good piano playing. 
pearance where Miss Nash played some pieces by. Liszt and Chopin,.she had a fine degree of 


She has dependable fingers and lots of fire. 


Miss Nash began the Valedictory 
30th here and in later ap- 


The 





Direction, EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York City. 





Steinway Piano 
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a Long, Long Trail,” “Beautiful Ka 
and the “Caisson Song” are not mu 
masterpieces, but they represent a s(a, 
Enjoyment of the best things in art j; 
growth, and almost anything in sy 
ture, in painting, in verse, in Sin); 
will do for a start, if the beginne: 
earnest and enthusiastic. 

And the soldiers who are now pour; 
back to civilian life are, in gen» 
earnest and enthusiastic about sinyin; 
They are ready for more advanced ¢ 
tort if, in their home towns and ci 
choral societies, glee clubs and ch, 
choirs invite them to membership 3; 
make a cordial and persistent ap) . 
Choral conductors would do well to ma; - 7 
their appeal promptly. They can dc 
less obtain the names and addresse 
returned soldiers in their localities fro 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries. 

As a conspicuous instance of the 2 
tistic possibilities of earnest and 
thusiastic amateurs, the Bethlehem Fa 
Choir stands out. This “best choir in t 
United States,” as Henry T. Finck cal}; 
it, is composed of 250 singers who |) 
inside of one city or its vicinity. 
present male membership for the f 
teenth Bach Festival, to be held at 
high University, June 6 and 7, re 
sents in general a native quality 
voices that could be duplicated in an) 
the recent army cantonments and 
many American cities. 

Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor of th 
choir, inspires and trains these averag. 
Singers so that the results represe: 
a genuinely valuable 
American music. Dr. Wolle’s attitud 
in regard to material for choruses is si: 
nificant. He declares that he is deligh: 
ed to have choir members with only fai 
voices, or even poor voices, if their po: 
sessors have enthusiasm and the ardo 
that endures. Says Dr. Wolle: “Ther 
are no requirements as to sight-singing 
ability. Judging from experience, I lx 
lieve that not one person in 10,000 ca 
read music at sight. There are no re 
quirements as to ear. 
career I recall only one impossible ear 

Here surely is evidence,to support tl: 
thesis of the musical possibilities of re 
turned soldiers who have only recent!) | 
become interested in singing. For chor: 
societies to fail to appeal to them wou! 
not only shut off a fruitful source of ne 
vocal material but it would choke poten 
tialities that mean much for communit! 
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In my enti | 





singing in America. Let us have a mu 
sical mobilization of demobilized so: 
diers. 














Emilia Quintero and Zanco de Primo ir 
Pleasing Recital in Brooklyn 


The recital to have 







been given } 








Emilia Quintero, pianist, and Ma 
thilde Charrot, American soprano, 
Memorial Hall, Brooklyn, took plac 


with Zanco de Primo filling Miss Char 
rot’s place, the latter being unable t 
appear on account of a severe cold. Th: 
French tenor, accompanied by Mme 
Quintero, sang an aria from “Le Cid,” b 
Massenet, and “QO _ Paradiso” fron} 
“L’Africaine,” by Meyerbeer; “Romanza'} 
from “Carmen,” by Bizet, followed } 
the “Barcarolle” from “Ballo in Mas. 
chera,” by Verdi. He showed a wel 
trained voice of admirable quality. 
Mme. Quintero played with fine execu 
tion a well chosen program containing 
“Andante and Minuetto,” by Weber; : 
Chopin group; a Polonaise, Mazourk: 
Etude, Nocturne and “Ballade No. 3” 
two ballads by Gottschalk; “Ossian” an 
“La Banariére” (Chanson Négre). Th: 
moderns were represented by Albeniz i: 
his “Seville,” and a Liszt “Hungaria’ 
Rhapsodie” concluded the effective pr 
gram, a 7. &. 























Edith Kingman Resumes Appearance: 
After Injury 


Edith Kingman, the New York lyr 
soprano, whose recent concert tour wa: 
interrupted on account of serious injur} 
to her knee, while singing in Boston, r« 
sumed her appearances on April 25 a: 
soloist of the Shubert Club at Malden. 
Mass. She gave another recital in Bos- 
ton, May 8. Prior to her accident Miss 
Kingman was contemplating returning t° 
Italy to fulfill an operatic engagement inf 
Milan. She has postponed this trip te 
consider other offers here. 























C,. M. Bergmann to Enter the St. Louis 
Managerial Field 


St. Louis, May 2.—C. M, Bergmann }: 
to enter the St. Louis field as musica 
manager next season. He is planning 4 
series of fortnightly concerts, to be give! 
by Percy Grainger, Maud Powell, Frieda 
Hempel, Harold Bauer, Louis Graveure 
and Godowsky and other eminent artists. 
The concerts will be given at the Odeon 
Theater. 
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©, S a further sign and token that the 
i. Paris music world is returning to its 
},ormal state, the Colonne and Lamoureux 
hestras, which joined forces not long 
fter the Great War broke out and be- 
in to deplete their ranks, will resume 
their independence with the beginning of 
ext season. 
The demobilization of the armies has 
brought many of the musicians who had 
been with the colors back to Paris, and 
neither of the orchestras will have any 
difficulty in securing its full complement 
cf players. The Lamoureux Orchestra, 
onducted by Camille Chevillard, will 
continue to give its concerts at the Salle 
)Gaveau, while the Colonne Orchestra wil! 
return to the Chatelet. 

The Association des Concerts Colonne 
has re-elected Gabriel Pierné its con- 
ductor for a period of seven years and 
Scontracted with him for four rehearsals 
a week. For the post of assistant con- 
‘ductor, made vacant by the death in ac- 
ition of Philippe Moreau in the first year 
lof the war, applications are now being 
received. 


ee a ree ae eee 


sos 








Alfred Cortot in Demand 


Since his return from his visit to 
America this season Alfred Cortot has 
been one of the busiest of the concert 
pianists on the other side of the Atlantic. 
First there were engagements in Eng- 
jland, then in the South of France, and 
then an appearance with the Colonne- 
' Lamoureux Orchestra in Paris and two 
concerts at the Conservatoire, at the sec- 
cnd of which the Touche Quartet joined 
him in Florent Schmitt’s Quintet. 

There came a second appearance with 
the Colonne-Lamoureux Orchestra, at the 
Trocadero, and last Sunday at the con- 
cert of M. Delgrange’s “Société Pour la 
Musique” he gave the first performance 


} 
} 
4 
i 
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»of a Fantaisie by Gabriel Fauré. 


Now he has gone over to England 
again to fill engagements there lasting 
into June. 

“Marriage of Figaro” Given at Opéra 
Comique After Thirty Years 


For the first time in thirty years Mo- 
zart’s “Marriage of Figaro” has just 
been revived at the Paris Opéra Comique. 
The reason for the long neglect of this 
delightful opera—which, by the way, has 
been one of the Beecham opera-in-Eng- 
lish company’s greatest success during 
the past year in England—is to be found 
in a certain fear of Mozart that had 
seized upon the French operatic world. 

For, Le Thédtre et la Musique will 
have it, Mozart is now, like Beethoven, 
a victim of littérateurs, and “it is always 
very dangerous for a musician to be 
adopted by novelists and poets—it gener- 
ally ends in their being suffocated under 
flowers. Since Mozart has been discov- 
ered by men of letters he has been lost 
to musicians. He no longer belongs to 
them. He has become a literary motif, 
a symbol like Orpheus.” 

And this deifying of a composer, it is 
pointed out, is very unfortunate, as it 
hypnotizes ordinary mortals into a feel- 
ing of awe that deters them from at- 
tempting a closer acquaintance with the 
god. “The melomaniacs have a habit of 
sighing, ‘No one can sing Mozart now!’ 
which discourages those who have the 
best will in the world to try. And that is 
why the Opéra Comique has not ventured 

revival of “The Marriage of Figaro” 
in thirty years, whereas this work should 
never have been permitted to drop out of 
the répertoire. And during that period 


Thirty Years’ Neglect ‘“‘Marriage of Figaro” 
Demand in Both France and England—Winner of Prix de Rome to Be Permitted to 
Marry During Student Years—Pugno as a Teacher Pictured by English Pupil—lItaly’s 
Wonder-Child of the Baton Again Conducting Concerts in Rome—London Impressed by 
Enormous Tone Produced by New Violinist. 


ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Colonne and Lamoureux Orchestras, United by the War, to Be Divorced Next Season—After 











the master-works of a Jean Nougués have 
been produced in a quite unabashed man- 
ner!” 

But Albert Carré and his fellow-direc- 
tors, the Isola brothers, have made prac- 
tical application of Reynaldo Hahn’s re- 
mark: “I am convinced that I love Mo- 


Is Revived at Opéra Comique—Cortot in 

















to the holders of the Prix de Rome a 
privilege rather unjustly withheld from 
them until now—the privilege of marry- 
ing during their four years’ course of 
study. 

Moreover, the Institut has raised the 
age of limitation to thirty-five years for 
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LANDON RONALD 
A New View of the Celebrated British Composer and Principal of the Guildhall School 


of Music. 


Music-Lovers 


His 


Compositions 


zart as much as anyone can love him, but 
at the same time I can readily adjust my- 
self to hearing his music played and sung 
in a manner which in some respects may 
leave something to be desired, provided 
that I can feel in the performance sin- 
cerity, abandon and the desire to do the 
music justice.” 

From this point of view the revival has 
been a pronounced success. The out- 
standing members of the cast are Edmée 
Favarb, a truly Mozartean Chérubin, and 
Felix Vieulle, once of the Hammerstein 


fold, as Figaro. The Susanne is Aline 
Vallandri, who was a member of the 
Hammerstein company at the London 


Opera House. 

“Ts it so difficult to resuscitate Mozart 
now?” Le Thédtre et la Musique asks, 
and then gives the answer: ‘Yes, if one 
allows oneself to be intimidated by the 
‘traditions’ of the Italian theater and the 
little secret formulas of singing teachers. 
No, if one has the courage to approach 
this music with simplicity and earnest- 
ness, with affectionate respect and not 
with a sacred terror.” 

+ * + 
Prix de Rome Winners Given Permission 
to Marry 

It is announced in Paris that, as one 
of the effects of the war, the Institut des 
Beaux-Arts has at last decided to grant 


in Several 


Forms Are Familiar to American 


candidates who have served with the 
colors in the war. 


* 


Pugno’s Studio Decorated with Fruit 


Little has ever been written of the 
pedagogical side of the late Raoul 
Pugno, but an English pupil of that 


great French pianist has gone for to- 
ward remedying this deficiency with a 
few pithy paragraphs she contributes to 
the Monthly Musical Record. Her pen 
picture of him as “an enormous old man 
with a massive Tolstoyan beard and a 
waddle like a duck,” recalls the illus- 
trious Frenchman vividly to the mind. 

“The first thing one noticed about 
Pugno,” writes his English pupil, Violet 
Clarence by name, “‘was his curious sys- 
tem of decorating his dining room, where 
one waited to see him. Round the walls 
were sundry nails, and on each of these 
nails different fruits, such as grapes, an 
orange, an apple, and so on, and from his 
lamp over the table depended a large 
bunch of grapes. When one entered his 
music room one found oneself in a big 
hall with a staircase at one end and two 
Pleyel pianos. 

“He was one of the most enthusie ‘ic, 
childlike, naif and lovable people I aviv. 
ever known. He was the embodiment of 
youth and vitality, and used to roam 
about the room while giving a lesson, 


singing and humming the themes as they 


occurred in the piece that was being 
played at the moment. A large part of 
the time he devoted to his lessons was 


spent in playing himself, and it was most 
obvious he enjoyed it as thoroughly as 
did his pupil. 

“He would mostly play Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Franck, and his performance of 
the first of these three was a real reve- 
lation—light, airy, full of nuances and 
romance, so different from the solid Ger- 
man school, which I had been used to. 
He had a very bad memory, and played 
almost wholly from notes, and his con- 
certs and tours were so numerous that 
it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to fit in lessons. 

“Like most musicians, he was very ego- 
tistical, but in a harmless, bland sort of 
way that annoyed no one. If I ever hap- 
pened to miss any of his concerts in 
Paris he would sadly remark, ‘Oh, you 
denied yourself a great pleasure.’ 

“It was a favorite habit of his to dis- 
course on his expenses, and imply how 
hard up he was, which I feel sure was a 
pleasing fiction on his part. But luckily 
he never tried to persuade one to buy his 
compositions which were, in my opinion, 
very small beer; but one thing every 
pupil had to buy was his most diverting 
book of technique. This was, indeed, much 
ado about very little, for, far from mere- 
ly indicating the fingering of each scale, 
arpeggio, etc., he would print the whole 
length right from the bottom to the top 
of the piano, in order to make his book 
fatter and the price of seven francs ap- 
pear less extortionate. 

“And while on the subject of technique, 
I might as well say that he taught one 
very little. He only appeared to have 
two or three catch phrases, such as ‘Levez 
les doigts,’ and so on, and I verily believe 
he was ignorant of how he got many of 
his beautiful effects himself. He used 
to say to me, ‘You have everything except 
technique,’ but in reality he inspired me 
much more by his didactics on interpreta- 
tion than he impressed me with his theo- 
ries of manipulation. One felt, indeed, 
on leaving him from a lesson, full of en- 
thusiasm for the beauty of music, not 
merely depressed by its mechanical diffi- 
culties, as he would not insist on them.” 

And then a little foible that seems to be 
common to the amiable artistic tempera- 
ment is touched upon: 


“Pugno had a large share of the 
Frenchman’s politeness. Although he 


always told me I was his favorite pupil, 
| have since met a lady who said he told 
her the same thing, and I’ve no doubt 
there are others too! 

“Dear old Pugno died, while I was in 
Paris, during a tour in Bussia. I was 
invited to his funeral on a mourning card 
edged with many inches of somber black. 
The church was crowded and a Requiem 
by Fauré was sung, which appeared to 
me much too dull and lifeless an affair 
to have suited the vital and beauty loving 
old maestro.” 

. « -@ 


Italian Baton Prodigy at Augusteum 


Italy’s wonder-boy conductor, Willy 
Ferrero, is again in evidence in Rome just 
now. He is conducting a series of five 
concerts at the Augusteum this month. 

x * x 


Army Life Acute Agony for Artists 


What the war has meant to many a 
man of artistic nature and temperament 
is indicated by excerpts from a wounded 
English soldier’s diary quoted by the 
Monthly Musical Record. The concrete 
examples given probably illustrate the 
case of many of the musicians in Uncle 
Sam’s army as well. 

“Fancy an artist with a great gift of 
imagination, a deep love of the beautiful, 
going through all the miserable drudgery 
of bayonet fighting, route marching fa- 
tigues and the rest of it! Faney a man 
laying down his paint brush and taking 
up a scrubbing brush, with which to clean 
the barrack room floor! I knew a clever 
pianist, quite well to do, who was accus- 
tomed to giving concerts. Soon after he 
arrived at Winchester a corporal or- 
dered him to scrub the floor of the big 





dining hall. ‘What! I! Why, lama 
pianist! My fingers ’ ‘You ain’t no 
bloomin’ pianist,’ cried the corporal. 


‘You’re in the army now! So get to work. 
Toot sweet!’ 

“T knew a clever violinist, wrapped up, 
so to speak, in his beloved fiddle, as all 


[Continued on page 18] 
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good fiddlers are. After a few heavy fa- 
tigues he became terribly depressed. He 
was losing his touch. Months afterwards 
I found him in Belgium. ~He was health- 
ier-looking than he used to be, but when I 
inquired about the fiddle he said sadly, 
‘I don’t feel like ever playing again!’ No 
one who has not experienced it can im- 
agine how depressing it is to go for 
months and months out there without 
hearing a piano.” 

And then when the opportunity came 
to sit down and have a visit with a piano 
ina Y. M. C. A. hut or a hospital recre- 
ation room the music-hungry soldier- 
pianist could not escape insistent inter- 
ruptions. The other men, generally 
speaking, would not like a tune they 
couldn’t whistle to and would not hesitate 
to ask for the kind they liked. 

“The other day, in a fit of desperation,” 
wrote this soldier in his diary, “I ceased 
trying to play Handel’s ‘Largo’ and stick- 
ing some paper in the piano turned it 
into a banjo. Everybody was delighted 
with the trick. Next day that piano was 
stuffed with paper of all sorts, from top 


to bottom. I don’t know if it is all out 
yet.” 
And incidentally he derived much 


amusement from some of the newspaper 
articles on Tommy Atkins’s songs. For 
“what he really sings is never published, 
or, at any rate, what is published is an 
improved version of what he sings.” 
. 2 
“New Violinist Has Biggest Tone Yet 


_ London has been hearing a new violin- 
ist who is said to produce a greater vol- 


ume of tone than any of his contempo- 
raries. One critic describes his tone as 
“prodigious,” and the opinion seems to 
be general that it is of fine quality. The 


name of the newcomer is Michael Dore. 
J. i+ 2 


GIVE TWO COMPOSERS’ SONGS 


Works by Warford and Ralph Cox Sung 
by Martha Atwood and Others 


What proved to be one of the most in- 
teresting of the series of Globe Music 
Club concerts, which are held on Wednes- 
day evenings at the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, was that devoted to the composi- 
tions of Claude Warford and Ralph Cox, 
on the evening of April 30. With the 
composers at the piano a most agreeable 
entertainment was provided by several 
well-known artists. Martha Atwood was 
vociferously applauded after Warford’s 
“Pieta” and two Cox songs. Florence 
Otis sang a Warford group, two of the 
numbers, “Dream Song” and “A Rhap- 
sody,” being dedicated to her. Edna 
Wolverton delivered Cox’s “Love Planted 
a Rose” and “To a Hill-Top” charmingly. 

In addition to the three sopranos, a 
fine impression was made by Alma Beck, 
contralto, singing songs by both com- 
posers, as did also Roger Naylor, tenor, 
and Frederic Irving, baritone, the former 
receiving prolonged applause after War- 
ford’s “Earth is Enough,” the latter 
scoring especially with Cox’s “Brother 
Hilario” and “The Road’s Lament.” In 
addition to the solos, there were two Cox 
quartets sung by Miss Wolverton, Kath- 
erine and Herman Hedde and John Lind- 
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say, and two trios for women’s voices 
sung by six students from the Warford 
studios. The Globe Oratorio Society, C. 
B. Shaw conductor, sang several num- 
bers, before which, however, came a 
group of Florence Turner-Maley songs, 
finely sung by Mildred Graham, with the 
composer at the piano. 


OPERA STARS VISIT TORONTO 








Quartet Warmly Welcomed—Other 
Local Music Events 


TORONTO, CAN., May 3.—The concert 
given in Massey Hall on April 30 under 
the management of I. E. Suckling, when 
the Alda-Martinelli quartet provided the 
program, was an outstanding feature. 
This is the third appearance of the quar- 
tet in Toronto, and they won a brilliant 
triumph before a large and appreciative 
audience. There was almost a complete 
change in their offerings to their pre- 
vious programs. Carolina Lazzari, con- 
tralto; Giuseppe De Luca, baritone; 
Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Mme. 
Alda, soprano, were all well received in 
their respective numbers. 

The annual concert given by the Cana- 
dian Academy of Music, with which is 
amalgamated the Toronto College of 
Music, at Massey Hall on May 1, was 
well attended and most successful. The 
program was a lengthy and varied one. 
Bert Proctor, the youthful pianist, was 
repeatedly recalled, as was Moses Gar- 
ten, violinist, and Edith Buckley, pianist. 
Piano solos were also given in an effect- 
ive manner by Marjorie Harper, Simeon 
Joyce and and Margery Martin, while 
Dorothy Wade contributed pleasing vio- 
lin solos. The vocal offerings were ex- 
ceptionally good, including a quartet 
from “Bohéme,” sung by Nellye G. Gill, 
Leila Auger, Blake Lister and Douglas 
Stanbury; duets by Lillian G. Wilson and 
Lenore Ivey, and the quartet from “Rigo- 
letto,” beautifully sung by Lillian G. 
Wilson, Mrs. Richard, D’Avignon Morel 
and Douglas Stanbury. 2 

At the fourth fortnightly musicale 
under the direction of Bernard Preston, 
on April 25, the program was supplied 
by Luigi von Kunits, violinist, and Mar- 
ley Sherris, baritone. Both were in good 
form and well received. 


BETHLEHEM 
BACH FESTIVAL) 


An appreciated sacred concert , 
given on April 26 by the choir of 
Metropolitan Church under the direc 
of H. A. Fricker. The _ soloists 
cluded Mrs. G. G. Hood, soprano; \\i;,; 
C. A. Wesley, contralto; W. G. Se; 
tenor, and W. L. Boynton, bass. B» 
Hambourg gave several ’cello solos. 

George A. Bruce, the ’cellist, has » 
turned to Toronto after two years’ 4 
sence overseas. His name was inclu |; 
in the last list of Canadian non-com)); 
sioned officers brought to the notice 
the Secretary of War for services 
dered to the Empire. 

The band of the famous Third 13; 
talion, which arrived home last week y 
was accorded a stirring civic recept o, 
is perhaps more celebrated “over there 
than in Toronto itself. From Ypre: 
Belgium to Amiens in France it is | 
ceedingly well known to the inhabita 
Lawrence Martin is another singer fo 
the studio of Marie C. String who ‘, 
returned from the front. He is at pre 
ent at his home in Wallaceburg recuj 
ating from wounds received just befor: 
the signing of the armistice. Miss Strix 
had nine students in the war, one ¢ 
whom, Norman A. Gillespie, made th 
supreme sacrifice. 


Myrna Sharlow and Karl Schmidt Gi 
Joint Louisville Recital 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 2.—At Adven 
Hall, under the auspices of the Paris 
House Guild of the Church of the Ad 
vent, Myrna Sharlow and Karl Schmidt 





both natives of Louisville, gave a join 


recital on Thursday evening. Miss Shar 
low’s contributions were largely operati 
and included the four principal 
solos of “Madama Butterfly.” She als 
sang a group of modern art songs. Kar 
Schmidt gave a Hungarian fantasy }; 
Gmetzmaden, Tchaikovsky’s 
Cantabile and a Bach Gavotte for violin 


Mrs. Newton Crawford and Mrs. Schmii: 


were the excellent accompanists. 
= P. 





Prof. William Kraft of the music (e. 
partment of Columbia University, Ney 


York, will conduct both the vocal an 


instrumental music to be given at the 
Methodist Centenary celebration to >: 


held at Columbus, Ohio, June 20-July 1! 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, Conductor 


‘The best choir in the United States.”’ 
—Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post. 
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FRIDAY, June 6, 4 P. M. and 8 P.M. 
Eight Cantatas 


SATURDAY, June 7, 2 P.M.and 5 P.M. 
Mass in B Minor 


Prices per session, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 


Course seats, 


$4.40, $6.60, $8.50 
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For Tickets and Information Address 


A. C. HUFF MUSIC STORE 
BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Book on ‘‘The Bethlehem Bach Choir,”” by Raymond Walters 
published by the Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
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Panorama of America’s Music in California Masque 














F i 
Siudents in University of Cali- 
fornia Present Pageant Writ- 
ten by Arthur Farwell in the 
; Greek Theater—Deals with 


Evolution of Music in This 


St aa EO 


Country. 
»>ERKELEY, 
> fornia, a Masque of Song,” 


CAL., May 1.—“‘Cali- 
text by 
ur Farwell, with music by Mr. Far- 
and from other sources, was pro- 
] d at the Greek Theater, University 
California, on Sunday afternoon, 
| 27.. The masque was produced by 
t students of the department of music 
the university, of which department 
Farwell is acting head. The subject 
ls with the inheritance by California 
f the Spirit of Ancient Greece, as sym- 
zed by the existence of the Greek 
eater, and with the evolution of music 
i: America from its aboriginal forms to 
jts highest aspirations. 
' The action opens with the appearance 
of the Spirit of Ancient Greece, who 
a <es the discovery of the reproduction 
»f the ancient temple of dramatic art in 
slifornia, the existence of which is ex- 
ained to her on the entrance of Califor- 
ia herself. The Spirit of Ancient Greece 
smmends the work, but deplores the 
ff ence of the place. 
} She invokes Olympus, and calls for 
gong. The Voice of Apollo is heard, send- 
Ing . Euterpe to her aid. Euterpe appears, 
and asks if California can provide the 
elements of music. 
California asks to be put to the test, 
whereupon EHuterpe calls for these vari- 
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At a rehearsal of ‘‘California, a Masque of Song,’ by Arthur Farwell, 
California, at the Greek Theater, Berkeley. 
Their State by the Singing of the State Hymn; on the Left Are the Muses, on the Right the “Spirit of Ancient Greece’”’ 


ous sounds, which are heard successively 
from the groves outside the theater. The 
Spirit of Ancient Greece requires the 
sound of voices, and these are similarly 
evoked by another muse sent by Apollo, 
Terpsichore, the muse of choral song. 
California then summons Ker musical 
children to appear, and the chorus and 
orchestra ensemble in the theater. At 
California’s request they sing and enact 
a Greek hymn, the chorus circling about 
the altar, eventually taking their places 
in two groups on either side of the or- 
chestra. 

The Spirit of Ancient Greece then asks 
California what music may be in this 
new land, and learns that it is many 
things, from the humble song of primi- 
tive folk to higher aspects. These vari- 
ous forms of song are then successively 
presented, California, in each case, ask- 
ing for the appropriate muse, who is 
First Indian, negro and 
Spanish Californian songs are presented, 
and after that songs representing the 
chorus in “their proper selves.” these be- 
ing songs of the university. 


Singing the State Hymn 


The Spirit of Ancient Greece questions 
concerning the honoring of the State, and 
a State song is sung, the chorus, at the 
close, kneeling to California. California 
explains that in this new land are many 
States in one, and is exhorted by the 
Spirit of Ancient Greece “to hold high 
his singers, for song unites the land.” 

Cakifornia calls for inspiration for a 
national song that will “fix all hearts 
upon the nation’s core, and keep it one,” 
and to this song Calliope, the leader of 
the muses, lends her aid. The Spirit o/ 
Ancient Greece marks the reference to 
God in the song and asks which god it is. 
California replies “the God who IS, be- 
fore the gods were.” 

Asked for the service of inspiration 
which Greece may bring to this song, the 
Spirit of Ancient Greece makes a fervent 
appeal to the father of the gods, Zeus. 
There is silence. It is prolonged and 
grows tense. The Spirit of Ancient 
Greece, waiting at first in an attitude of 
exaltation, by degrees realizes the truth, 
that no answer is to come. She sinks 
gradually in stunned despair. Califor- 
nia raises and comforts her, assuring 
her that her ancient fame and glory is 
not lost, reminding her that even to-day 
temples are built in her honor and be- 
stowing the Greek Theater, upon her as 
her dwelling place, henceforth with the 
muses. The song she asks for, Califor- 
nia tells her, cannot come from either 
Apollo or Zeus, but only from the “free 
and joyous heart of Man.” Addressing 
all present, California bids them “Sing 
the Glory of the Living God,” on which 
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the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” is 
sung by all present, including the audi- 
ence. 

The national song sung in the masque 
is Mr. Farwell’s latest work, “Our Coun- 
try’s Prayer,’ and the Greek hymn is 
also his composition. The university 
songs are the two most popular student 


songs, “Fight for California” and “Al)\ 
Hail! Blue and Gold,” which are first 


heard separately and then simultaneous- 
ly, Mr. Farwell having discovered that 
they “counterpoint” perfectly. The State 
song is “California,” by Charles F. Ward. 


bY}! a \ 
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Recently Presented by Students of the University of 
The Children of California Are Here Represented As Paying Homage to 


Mr. Farwell was both stage and musical 
director, though in the first capacity hav- 


ing the assistance of Samuel J. Hume, 
director of the Greek Theater. The two 


principal speaking parts, California and 
the Spirit of Ancient Greece, were ad- 
mirably interpreted by Ruth Prager and 
Ruth Jensen. A chorus of students of 
the music department and the university 
orchestra participated. 

The masque was a pronounced success, 
and a repetition has been requested, 
which is scheduled for the afternoon of 
May 10. 





Gladys Axman Wins Successes in 
Aborn’s Brooklyn Productions 


Gladys Axman, the young New York 
dramatic soprano, was a member of the 
Aborn Opera Company’s forces in its 
recent season at the Shubert Theater in 
Brooklyn, where she made a decided suc- 
cess. Mme. Axman appeared on Monday 
evening, April 28, as Santuzza in Mascag- 
ni’s “Cavalleria,” and on Thursday eve- 
ning as Marguerite in “Faust,” and in 
both réles proved herself a singer of ex- 
cellence; in addition revealed a decided 
gift for the stage. In “Cavalleria” she 
appeared with Giovanni Camello as Tur- 
ridu, Luigi Dalle-Molle as Alfio and Au- 
relia Ware as Lola, while in “Faust” her 
co-artists were Mr. Camello in the title 
part, Alfredo Valenti as Mephistopheles, 
Graham Marr as Valentine and Elita 
Fieldetti as Siebel. 


Mme. ies Scores in Recital at 
Natchitoches, La. 


NATCHITOCHES, LA., May 3.—An un- 
usually large audience greeted Christine 
Langenhan, dramatic soprano, at her re- 
cital yesterday at the Louisiana State 
Normal College. Her singing aroused 
great enthusiasm, her powerful voice and 
fine command of legato, combined with 
an avoidance of all distasteful exaggera- 
tions of expression, winning high favor. 


In the French group she scored heavily, 
all three numbers in it being redemanded. 
The Santuzza air by Mascagni was de- 
livered with dramatic breadth of concep- 
tion, nor was Mme. Langenhan less suc- 
cessful in her English songs, “The Look” 
by Rosalie Housman, “The Joys of June” 
by Oley Speaks and “Irish Mother Lul- 
laby” by Hamblen, had to be repeated. 
Mme. Langenhan responded with several 
extras, among them “Bes’ ob All” by 
Kramer, “My Love is a Muleteer” by di 
Nogero and “Values” by Vanderpool. 
She was also heard in compositions 
by Handel, Campbell-Tipton, Metcalf, 
Rogers, Rungee, Gretchaninoff, Dvorak, 
H. T. Burleigh, Lang, Clutsam and Caro 
Roma. 


Paul Morenzo Sings for the Loan 


Paul Morenzo, the tenor, gave his 
services several times last week in aid 
of the Victory Liberty Loan in New Jer- 
sey. He sang at a loan rally at Public 
School No. 11, Jersey City, May 7, and 
on that occasion the total subscription 
obtained was $586,000. Mr. Morenzo also 
sang at Brick Church, N. J., the night 
before and $25,000 was subscribed, and 
at the beginning of the last drive he 
sang at a rally at the Metal Box Co. in 
Jersey City, helping to raise $34,000. Mr. 
Morenzo sang patriotic songs and an 
aria from “Tosca.” 
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[Continued from last week’s issue] 


Of Ethel Smyth, “the most remarkable 
and original woman composer in the his- 
tory of music,” we are afforded an inter- 
esting glimpse in the Henschel memoirs.* 
On a fine August day in 1877, a little 
circle of friends at the Thuringian villa 
of Reinhold Wolff, whom Henschel was 
visiting, was brightened by the meteor- 
like appearance among them of a young 
and most attractive girl, staying in the 
neighborhood, the daughter of a British 
General of Artillery. “None of us knew 
what in her to admire most,” he says; 
“her wonderful musical talent at the 
piano and in singing as well as in her 
own compositions, or her amazing ath- 
letic feats. But all were agreed as to 
her extraordinarily commanding person- 
ality, that of a woman sure to be famous.” 

Henschel was much impressed at the 
time by the grand scale on which oratorio 
and concert performances were then 
being given in cities like Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds and Bradford. Charles 
Hallé, of whom he says, “England owes 
a great deal of the subsequent develop- 
ment of its musical knowledge and 
taste,” was then in the zenith of his 
success. He is described as “an accom- 
plished, many-sided musician, an inde- 
fatigable worker and a very charming, 
kind, genial man.” His “band,” as 
orchestras were then still called, was 
also excellent; and his readings distin- 
guished by a reverence for the composer’s 
idea now only too absent. “To change 
a forte in the score of a classic into a 
piano, as I have but lately heard done 
by a famous London orchestra in one of 
Beethoven’s symphonies,” Henschel re- 
marks, “would to Hallé have seemed 
nothing short of sacrilege.” 


“Elijah” and His Journey 


Manchester became a second London to 
Mr. Henschel; the late George Broad- 
field as critic acclaimed him “one of the 
greatest of living singers,” and he had 
to add the oratorios of Elijah, Messiah, 
Judas Maccabeus, Belshazzar, Samson, 





*“MEMORIES AND MUSINGS OF A Mv- 
SICIAN.”’ By Sir GEORGE HENSCHEL New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 398. 


Saul and the Rossini “Mose in Egitto,” 
really an opera, to his repertoire. 

An incident is interpolated of a trip 
from Belfast, where he was singing 
Elijah, to Manchester, where his profes- 
sional engagement held an added interest 
because of the participation of the lady 
whom Henschel afterwards married. In 
his anxiety to reach Manchester early, 
he made arrangements in the intermis- 
sion of the oratorio for a special train. 
A certain amount of amusement was his 
natural portion when the contralto Angel 
sang to him; “Arise, Elijah, for thou 
hast a long journey before thee.” “Yes,” 
he thought, “and in about two hours I 
am going to start on it!” 

In 1880 Henschel assisted at an event 
of extraordinary interest in the musical 
world of England, the first performance 
of the Berlioz “Damnation de Faust.” 
For the work he expresses an enthu- 
siastic admiration, especially the “King 
of Thule” song. He adds, and somewhat 
amusingly it sounds in our ears now: 

“To me music without melody simply 
isn’t music at all, and if when speaking 
of the first performance of the ‘Ring’ of 
Bayreuth, I ventured to confess to being 
bored by * * * some duets in ‘Sieg- 
fried’ for instance, I do not hesitate to 
go further and at the risk of shocking 
my readers to declare that there are 
passages even in the much-looked-down 
upon earlier works of Verdi, like ‘O mia 
Regina’ in ‘Don Carlos’ or ‘Eri tu’ in 
‘Balle in Maschera,’ for which I’d give 
whole pages of the ‘Nibelungen Ring.’ ” 

We have grown more catholic in our 
views perhaps; we see more things than 
melody and hear more things than a 
“tune” in Wagner’s works; and yet we 
find beauty even in the earlier works of 
Verdi. We even listen to the works of 
Sir George’s adopted countryman, Cyril 
Scott, which have distinctly the modern 
tendency to impressionistic effects in 
melody, and some of us find beauty in 
them. 

One notes here some of the singer’s 
reminiscences of a special interest; no- 
tably of singing the Schubert “Two 
Grenadiers” to the Prince Imperial, and 
of years later singing the same song to 
the bereaved mother, the Empress Eu- 
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genie; of the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, the latter the daughter of the 
assassinated Czar Alexander; and of the 
intense love of music shown by George 
Lewes, George Eliot and Robert Brown- 
ing, all of whom Henschel came to know 
well. 


“At one of the parties,” he tells us, 
“T remember a_ representative of the 
great inventor Edison’s displaying to the 
astounded company the wonders of that 
new invention, the phonograph, then in 
its first stages.” 

How Browning was asked to recite 
“How They Brought the News from 
Ghent”; how he burst out half-way 
through, on being prompted repeatedly, 
“Oh, bother! I’ve forgotten it!” and how 
everyone mingled horror and _ hilarity 
when the instrument faithfully repro- 
duced Browning’s recitation and his ex- 
clamation also, has been told before; but 
it is worth retelling. 


First Impressions of Us 


In 1880, Herr Henschel, as he was then 
called, made his first trip across the At- 
lantic Ocean, and of New York he re- 
marks that “it looked then more like a 
huge village than an important town.” 
Broadway was only partially paved (how 
familiar that sounds!). The unsightly, 
rickety telegraph poles placarded all over 
with advertisements ; the innumerable 

“saloons”; the lumbering stagecoaches 
on the muddy roads, all formed, as he 
tells, a remarkable contrast to the dig- 
nity and elegance of Fifth Avenue and 
the patrician charm of Washington 
Square. At the Fifty-ninth Street en- 
trance to the park, the town practically 
ended, and cows grazed where the Savoy 
Hotel now stands. Boston, with its old- 
world landmarks, appealed to this Euro- 
pean much more; and after the Leeds 
Festival, for which he returned to Eng- 
land, he was eager to come back there. 
A casual performance of the Harvard 
Musical Society at which Mr. Henschel 
not only sang but conducted one of his 
own compositions (“an early and rather 
poor one,” he remarks frankly), led to 
his making the acquaintance of Henry 
Lee Higginson, and thus ultimately to 


his leadership of the then non-exis 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


A Tribute to Col. 


Of Colonel Higginson, 
marks: 

“Fearless, just, kind, upright and | 
orable in every fiber of his being, |} 
cared for the good of the Commonwe:); 
as much as for that of his own flesh «; 
blood.” His wife, a daughter of Liy 
Agassiz, maintained perhaps the nea 
approach the New World then had to +; 
Parisian salon; where the visiting E 
pean met Julia Ward Howe and JM; 
“Jack” Gardner, among other cultur 
American women, leaders in society, 
and literature. 

An incident of Henschel’s Boston \); 
had consequences which, as he wr 
have more than local interest. A nep 
of Julia Ward Howe, extraordina: 
good-looking and rather disinclined f 
work, sang for the visiting and m 
feted Mr. Henschel at the special requ: 
of some relatives. These were ho): 
that the youth might make a career 
himself out of an agreeable bari'‘o: 
voice. To the intense disappointmen 
both the young man and his friends 
Henschel’s verdict was that the plan \ 
an absolutely impossible one. ‘After: 
report,” he says, “there was a silen 
Then the uncle said to the downca 
young man, ‘Why don’t you write doy 


Higginson 
the autho: 


b> 


_—_ 


that little story you told me some tin} 
ago, of that strange experience you }:) 
The nephew appeared to |) 
much cheered and interested by the su 


in India?’ ” 


gestion and the party broke up. Alo 
a year later “Mr. 
Crawford, the young would-be sing: 
was in everyone’s hands. 
later, at his beautiful Sorrento home, | 
gratefully reminded Mr. Henschel of th 
“awful afternoon in Boston,” when | 


stern decree unconsciously laid the fou ul 


dation of an author’s career. 


At the house of Mrs. George D. Ho 
a few days after the concert of the Ha 
vard Musical Society before referred ' 
Colonel Higginson made known to \ 
Henschel his plan of establishing in B 
ton on a firm financial basis an annu 


series of orchestral concerts on a larg | 


scale, and asked him if he would unde 


take to form the new orchestra and | 


its first conductor. There was to be : 
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‘Surely destined in the zenith of her talent to take 
rank among the world's greatest singers. 


—Paris Edition N. Zi Herald 
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‘ttee; programs, rehearsals, all de- 
in fact, were left to the conductor’ s 
‘on; and a very substantial salary 
offered. The first contract was to 
se a year only. Mr. Henschel ac- 
‘ed after due consideration and im- 
ately set about employing the 
“ers, selecting them, at Mr. Higgin- 
's very wise suggestion, as nearly as 
ible from the members of the old 
ard Society and other local players. 
g the visit to Germany that pre- 
| his return to Boston, Mr. Henschel 
ought a very extensive orchestral li- 
0? of nearly 300 works, which he 
ynally indexed and catalogued. Re- 
sals began in October, and on the 
of that month, 1881, “The Boston 
phony Orchestra,” as with Colonel 
einson’s consent Henschel christened 
van its career. 


Criticisms of “New Departure” 


. tribute to Arthur Foote, then just 
ng into prominence as pianist and 
snposer, is coupled with the remark 
om the author that but for Foote’s 
md Benjamin Lang’s friendship and 
generous support, he doubts much 
@hether he “should have come out of that 
#,st Boston Symphony season alive.” 
@)c sudden assumption, as he says, “of 
) much power in the music | affairs of 
Boston by so young a man” (he was 
arely thirty-one), and a foreigner at 
fat, was received with anything but en- 
fhusiastic approval by the local press. 
A; for instance: 
+ “Some protest is certainly needed to 
tem the tide of adulation that breaks 
at the feet of Mr. Henschel. We have 
had conductors in Boston, and good ones. 
It is a mistaken idea that we have 
aited for this musical trinity, oratorio 
xponent, composer and orchestral con- 
@uctor.” Which seems to have _ ex- 
Pressed the general attitude of the 
papers, but not at all of the public, who 
upported the new departure in great 
numbers from the start. Adverse criti- 
ism of the new conductor’s tempi, his 


untraditional way of conducting, even 
the seating of the orchestra, increased 
in inverse proportion to the audiences’ 
favor. “The public seems to be entirely 
captivated by him,” one critic bitterly re- 
marked, after Mr. Henschel had played 
a MS. piano concerto of his own at 
one of the concerts. Of this particular 
work the author admits himself that it 
was hardly epoch-making, and perhaps 
one can have some feeling for the jour- 
nalist that said of the plan, “Mr. 
Henschel will appear as pianist, com- 
poser and conductor, and he has already 
appeared as singer in the series. * * * 
The only thing he cannot do is to ap- 
pear as a string quartet, or sing duets 
with himself!” 

But all criticism, and perhaps all er- 
rors notwithstanding, the enterprise 
grew in public approval. Letters of crit- 
ical and suggestive character showered 
on the papers (one comparing Colonei 
Higginson to King Ludwig of Bavaria), 
received no answer except the formal an- 
nouncement that owing to the cordial 
support of the public the concerts would 
be continued. 

Apropos of the playing of “novelties,” 
the author remarks: 

“Tt will be seen that the task I had set 
myself of introducing the works of liv- 
ing composers new to Boston was not 
a very grateful one.” He was implored 
to substitute Paine for Dvorak; “the 
cacophonous dreariness of Wagner” was 
scored, side by side with the comparison 
of the Adagio of Brahms’s Serenade in 
D to “the sapient musings of some bril- 
liant idiot.” ‘‘Let us die in peace,” one 
critic implored, “‘with none of the abor- 
tive transition that might be expected by 
some of the so-called future school of 
music.” 

“Debussy, D’Indy, Ravel, Scriabine, 
Richard Strauss, Reger, Schonberg, what 
has my old friend,” asks Henschel, “‘if 
he be still among the living, to say to 
these?” One wonders. 

During the second year of his conduct- 
ing, Henschel’s old friends, Clara Schu- 
mann and Johannes Brahms,, both wrote 
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him, expressing dismay over his con- 
tinued absence from European shores. 
Brahms. indeed, suggested that his 
friend replace Bernhard Scholz as con- 
ductor of the Symphony concerts at Bres- 
lau, but the orchestra members and 
Boston surroundings in general were so 
pleasing to the conductor that he agreed 
with Colonel Higginson to remain a third 
season. At the end of that time, how- 
ever, the orchestra was so firmly estab- 
lished as an institution and the new con- 
tract submitted would have meant re- 
maining in the United States for so long 
a time that “prosperous and happy and 
profitable as the years had been,” he de- 
cided to return if not to the land of his 
birth, to the English land of his adoption. 

The list of the conductors following 
Henschel reads, as he says, “like some 
chapter in the Old Testament,” but it 
seems to the casual observer more like 
a passenger list of the North German 
Lloyd. “After Henschel, Gericke; after 
Gericke, Nikisch; after Nikisch, Paur; 
after Paur, Gericke; after Gericke, 
Muck; after Muck, Fiedler, and after 
Iiedler, again Muck.” 

On the eightieth birthday of Major 
Higginson, some words spoken by the 
founder of the orchestra in answer to a 
toast seem worth requoting here: 

“Several times when I have faltered 
in my plans for the future, I have taken 
heart again on seeing (at these concerts) 
the crowd of young, fresh school girls, 
of music students, of tired  school- 
teachers, of weary men, of little old ladies 
leading grey lives not often reached by 
the sunshine, and I have said to myself: 
‘One year more, anyway.’ To us all come 
hard blows from the hand of fate. 
* * * At these times, music draws 
the pain, or at least relieves it. * * * 
Considering these things, can I have done 
harm by the concerts? Are they not 
worth while, even if they cost me years 
of work and worry? * * * We are 
all bound in our day and generation to 
serve our country and our fellow-men 
in some way. Lucky is he who finds a 
fair field for his work.” 

The last part of Mr. Henschel’s book 
deals with his transference of the Hig- 
ginson idea to London. This he accom- 
plished, secured an imposing list of guar- 
antors, and named the series “The Lon- 


don Symphony’ Concerts.” Ysaye, 
Joachim, Paderewski, Nordica, Albani, 


Brema and Jean Gerardy were among 
the soloists, many of whom played “for 
love.” Charles Santley’s letter return- 
ing the check for his first appearance is 
grace itself. Apropos of the conductor’s 
wish to secure Liszt for one of these con- 
certs, he tells the story of meeting the 
representative of the “Bechstein” piano 
after a semi-private party at which the 
great virtuoso had been persuaded to play. 
Still quite excited, the piano enthusiast 
told Henschel, who had been prevented 
from coming, how wonderfully Liszt had 
played. 

“What did he play?” asked Henschel. 

“Why, Bechstein, of course!” was the 
answer. 

Speaking of the appearance of certain 
English musicians, Henschel makes the 
remark: 

“Parry (since died), except for his 
moustache, might pass for an Admiral 
of the Fleet; Stanford for an attorney- 
general; Elgar for a cavalry officer; 
Mackenzie for the president of a Royal 
Medical Society; but about the profession 
of a continental musician, no mistake 
seems possible.” 

In June, 1890, Mr. Henschel introduced 
Paderewski to the English public at an 
orchestral concert; and after his first ap- 
pearance, the simple announcement of 
the name ‘Paderewski” was _ sufficient, 
he tells us, to fill St. James’s Hall with 
crowds of enthusiastic listeners, such as 
had not been seen there since Rubin- 
stein’s day. “Very soon,” he adds, “there 
was hardly an evening reception or gar- 
den-party, or other social function at 
which the fascinating Pole could not be 
seen, the center of attraction, surrounded 
by admirers of both sexes. On one of the 
unforgettable Sunday mornings which it 
was my good fortune to spend in the 
studio of Burne-Jones, playing the organ 
and singing, while that kind and gentle 
master was painting, I took Paderewski 
with me to introduce him to Burne-Jones, 
who, as I had expected, was immediately 
struck by the exquisitely delicate, pre- 
Raphaelite head, and on the spot ‘asked 
its happy possessor to sit for him. The 
request resulted in one of the finest por- 
traits the great master ever produced.” 


The description of the evening party 
given in the summer of 1891 for the 
German Emperor and Empress by Lord 
and Lady Salisbury at Hatfield House 
reads strangely now. Perhaps’. the 
strangest note is struck in the anecdote 
Henschel tells of the Empress’s request, 
which the singer was unable to grant, 
for the song, “Es war so schén gewesen; 
es hat nicht sollen sein” (“It would have 
been so beautiful; it was not thus to 
be’), from the “Trompeter von Sak- 
kingen.”’ 

Anecdotes of Tchaikovsky and Boito, 
of Huxley and Sargent; stories of Italian 
travel and of orchestra happenings in 
London bring to an end this interesting 
résumé of a life-career which has been 
in remarkable measure free from unto- 
ward events, and full of reward for con- 
scientious toil and study. The author 
has been ‘well-friended,’” as the Scotch 
say; but it is evident that by his faith- 
fulness to his own ideals of art he has 
earned much of our respect, while by his 
versatility of interest he has learned to 
rate high attainments far removed from 
any he himself possesses. C. &. 





GANAPOL TEACHERS ACTIVE 


Members of Detroit School of Music 
Faculty Heard in Concert 


DETROIT, MICH., May 3.—There has 
been much activity at the Ganapol School 
of Musical Art this season. The prin- 
cipal members of the faculty have ap- 
peared recently in concert before several 
clubs of the state. The first, a concert 
of Russian compositions, was given be- 
fore the Thursday Morning Music Club 
of Port Huron. Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol 
and Frederick Boothroyd, pianists, and 
Boris L. Ganapol, baritone, appeared. A 
second concert was given before the Mon- 
day Morning Music Club at Mt. Clemens. 
Those participating were Mrs. Boris L. 
Ganapol and Ada Lillian Gordon, pian- 
ists; Bernard Sturm, violinist; Julius 
Sturm, ’cellist, and Boris L. Ganapol, 
baritone. A concert of great importance 
to Detroit occurred at Temple Beth-E] 
when two new members of the Ganapol 
staff weré presented, Bernard Sturm, vio- 
linist, and Julius Sturm, ’cellist, both 
members of the Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, of which the latter is assist- 
ant conductor. A concert of unqualified 
success was given, with Mrs. Ganapol 
and Bernard and Julius Sturm as prin- 
cipals, before the Federated Musical 
Clubs of Michigan in their convention 
at Bay City, Mich. Mr. Ganapol, direc- 
tor of the school, announces a number of 
concerts to be given by students during 
May and June. There will be several 
complete individual recitals and a goodly 
number of joint recitals and miscel- 
laneous musicales by students from all 
departments. 

Harry Farbman, a young violinist who 
has studied at the Ganapol School for 
four consecutive years, has been accepted 
as a pupil by Professor Auer, who is very 
enthusiastic about his gifts. 


MARIE 


TIFFANY 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
Scores as Soloist 


Eurydice Club 2S 
Toledo, April 24,1919 — 
From The Toledo Times : 

‘*Miss Tiffany is blessed with 
a beautiful soprano voice, which 
she uses with intelligence and to 
the best advantage. She also 
has what so many singers lack, 
clearly distinct enunciation and 
a remarkably fine sense of 
rhythm and shading. She 
showed unusually good judg- 
ment in her program.”’ 





Now booking for Recitals in 
Fall, 1919 (before opera season) 


Mét.: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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PHILOMELAS GIVE 
SPLENDID CONCERT 


The Philomela, Concert, Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Evening, 
May 7. Conductor, Etta Hamil- 
ton Morris. Accompanist, Alice 
McNeill. The Program: 


“The Swan,” Saint-Saéns-Spiel- 
ter; “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
giny,” Bland-Hilton; “Minuet,” 
Boccherini-Hoyt; “Japanese Love 
Song,” Thomas-Salter; “The Sands 
0 §=©6-—s Deee,”,_—s—«Clay-Victor Harris: 
“Love’s Dream After the Ball,” 
Czibulka-Housely; “Tenting To- 
night,” Kittredge-Smith; “Love’s 
Old Sweet Song,” Molloy-Smith, 
and “The Lost Chord,” Sullivan- 
Bartlett. 














The Philomela concert on this occasion 
was a Colonial costume affair. Very 
dainty and charming were the costumes 
and white wigs of the women’s chorus, 
and with the opening group of songs, 
including “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
giny,” and the ‘‘Minuet” of Boccherini- 
Hoyt, one was wafted in spirit to the 
balmy South of yesterday. Mrs. Mor- 
ris led her forces throughout the evening 
with a sureness of direction and mas- 
tery of detail which was commendable, 
one number only marring the perfec- 
tion of ensemble effect, the Thomas- 
Salter “Japanese Love Song,” in which 
the sopranos proved a trifle unruly. 
Very fine work was done in the Clay- 
Victor Harris “The Sands o’ Dee,” and 
the melodious “Love’s Dream After the 
Ball.” Popular with the audience was 
the Kittredge-Smith “Tenting To-night.” 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” and “The Lost 
Chord” proved favorite final numbers. 
There was a delightful freshness of tone 
in the work of the chorus, and good bal- 
ance. 

Assisting the club were Emily Gresser, 
the violinist, and Daisy Krey, contralto. 
Miss Gresser played with brilliance the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Hymn to the Sun” 
from “Coq d’Or” as her opening number. 


In the same group were ‘“‘Tambourin” 
by Gossec-Franko; “Mazurka,” Chopin- 
Kreisler, and “Chassidic Dance,” ar- 
ranged for violin by Miss Gresser. A 
later group included the Tchaikovsky- 
Auer “Andante Cantabile,’ which she 
played with great beauty of tone, smooth- 
ness of legato and polished technique, and 
the Vieuxtemps “Rondino.” 

Mrs. Krey, with rich, vibrant con- 
tralto, pleased in the Saint-Saéns’ “Love 
of Thy Might” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” the Donizetti “Brindisi,” and in 
lighter vein Stern’s “Soupir,” Weather- 
ly’s “Danny Boy” and Philips’s “Wake 
Up.” A. T. S. 





New Albany Hears “Pinafore”—Isolde 
Menges Gives Recital 


NEw ALBANY, IND., May 2.—Undoubt- 
edly the best amateur performance—of a 
musical character—ever given in New 
Albany was that of “Pinafore,” in con- 
cert form, at the Kerrigan Theater on 
the evening of April 29, under the direc- 
tion of Anton Embs, supervisor of public 
school music, with high school students 
making up the chorus and orchestra. 
The chorus numbered 200 voices and the 
orchestra forty players. The _ soloists 
were Naomi Klerner, soprano; Anna 
Day, contralto; William Hedden, tenor, 
and Norman Richey and Frederick Woot- 
ton, baritones. On the evening of April 
28 at the same theater the Carleton Club 
presented Isolde Menges, violinist, and 
Eileen Beattie, pianist, in a fine — 





Give Sonata Recital at American Insti- 
tute of Applied Music 


The fifty-fourth sonata recital at the 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
given on the afternoon of May 9, brought 
forward a Mozart Piano Quartet in E 
Flat, the Handel ’Cello Sonata No. 1 in 
G Minor, and the Arensky Trio, Op. 32, 
with George Raudenbush, violin; Morris 
Rashinsky, viola, and Elsie Lambe, 
piano, with the assistance of Lillia Little- 
hales, ’cellist. Miss Lambe is an en- 
semble player of unusual calibre, and the 
performance was one of great interest. 
Miss Littlehales, with Francis Moore at 
the piano, gave an admirable reading of 
the Handel Sonata. These sonata re- 
citals are a marked feature in the educa- 
tional scheme of the Institute, and a 
large number of the students have par- 
ticipated in the series. 











Excerpts from 


ESTELLE WENTWORTH’S 


SUCCESSES this season with the 
San Carlo Opera Company 


LOS ANGELES 
Evening Express, Feb. 26, 1919: 


She has a big voice of fine quality and warmth especially shown in forte passages, with strong 


resonance in her high notes. 
beauty of delivery. 


Times, Feb. 26, 1919: 


Miss Wentworth sang and acted with unhesitating mastery of the trying role. 
lovely and tender Mimi, of more than usual force. 


sympathetic. 
Evening Express, Feb. 27, 1919: 


Her Addio in the second act surpasses even Maggie Teyte’s in its 


She made a 
Her voice was at all times adequate and 


; Estelle Wentworth as Micaela was a joy to listen to and she and Agostini, tenor, whose voice 
is always in fine trim, but whose acting is often faulty, took the honors of the performance. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Chronicle (Walter Anthony) Feb. 20, 1919: 


Estelle Wentwort 


> sang the lyrical role of Nedda with great coquetry and charm, unbending to 
the requirements of the characterization with grace of manner and beauty of voice. 


In her scenes 


with Tonio she touched just the right note of scorn, not over-acting in a part that tempts most 


singers to the sin of extravagance. 


Vocally she revealed qualities of sympathy and dramatic 


fervor not hitherto revealed in roles that, it seems, have not extended this gifted artist’s abilities 


to their adequate rvealment. 


OMAHA 
Sunday Bee, March 30, 1919: 


Clarity of tone was coupled with an appealing sentiment. 


; Estelle Wentworth as Leonora displayed her beautiful soprano voice with its ravishing pianis- 
simo and high tones, and her singing of the aria in the first act is a thing to be remembered. 


MILWAUKEE 
Wisconsin News, April 16, 1919: 


Miss Wentworth’'s voice is a brilliant soprano, warm in tone, richly colored, smooth in texture, 
sparkling at times as though gemmed with jewels of many facets, and eminently suited to the 


She found sure means in the later acts to make her Butterfly 


the creature of faith and sorrow, love and sacrifice. 


KANSAS CITY 
Post, April 2, 1919: 


Miss Wentworth’'s Ritorna Vincitor was effectively sung, as she portrayed the swiftly alternating 


emotions of anxiety for fatherland and love and hope for the success of Radames. 


Even more 


effective was her prayer. The best exemplification of Miss Wentworth’s dramatic force and poise 


was in the taxing scene on the bank of the Nile. 


REGINA 
Daily Post, Jan. 8, 1919: 


To portray the character of Aida an artist must be possessed of great histrionic ability to give 
a realistic picture of an Ethiopian captive in an Egyptian court; and she must also have a soprano 
voice wide in its compass, flexible in its movements, and rich in its tonal powers in order to 


manipulate the Verdi airs. 


Both these qualifications are combined in Miss Estelle Wentworth to 


a full degree, and in her interpretation of Aida she summons them into play with careful precision. 


Address c/o MUSICAL AMERICA, 501 5th Avenue, New York City 
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Fanning and Many Local Artists 


Organist and Baritone Give Excellent Recitals—Local Artist 
Present Wolf-Ferrari Opera at Annual Convention o 


Music Clubs 





























AN FRANCISCO, May 5.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, whose engagement for 

the early part of the Jessica Colbert 
“Community Concerts” was deferred 
owing to the influenza epidemic, was 
heard on Sunday last in the fifth con- 
cert of the series, and that his delay 
in coming had in no way dampened the 
ardor of his San Francisco friends was 
evidenced by his reception at the Colum- 
bia Theater. He was assisted by Allan 
Bier, a local pianist, making his first 
public appearance since his return to 
civilian life. He is a pianist of unusual 
ability and Sunday’s concert revealed 
him as a composer also, one of his num- 
bers being “Two Poems of Quest, 1918.” 
H. B. Turpin was Mr. Fanning’s efficient 


accompanist. 

Hother Wismer, violinist, recently gave 
a recital at Sorosis Hall. The opening 
number was the Schumann A Minor 
Sonata, in which Frederick Maurer’s ac- 
companying was especially notable. 
Pieces by local composers, Dominico 
Brescia’s “Minuet” and Mary Carr 
Moore’s “Pastorale,” as well as the Bach 
Pastorale and Presto from the First 
Sonata, Schumann’s “Fairy Pictures” 
and a Joachim Concerto were also on the 
program. Antoine De Vally sang César 
Franck’s “La Procession,” with beautiful 
tone. 

Clarence Eddy gave a recital at the 
Oakland First Presbyterian Church on 
Wednesday afternoon in compliment to 
his friends. “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” a 
remarkable tone-poem by the young Eng- 
lish composer, Ernest Austin; a sonata in 
FE Minor by James H. Rogers; “Evening 
Harmonies,” by Karg-Elert; “Hope,” 
dedicated to Mr. Eddy by the composer, 
Pietro A. Yon; “Naiad’s Idyl,’” from 
“The Hamadryads,” by William J. Mc- 
Coy, and the Andante from Sonata in G 
Major by Edward Elgar, were on the 
program. 

The delegates to the annual convention 
of the California Federated Music Clubs 
were entertained by the San Francisco 
Musical Club with a production of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s opera, “Inquisitive Women,” at 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium on May 1. 
Lillian Birmingham, on whom devolved 
the responsibility for the music as weli 
as stage direction, proved her ability as 
an impresario. Hazel Mackay appeared 
as Rosaura, Louise Lund as Beatrice, 
Ellen Pressley as Columbine, Thomas 
Pearson as Ottavio and Carl Anderson 
as Florinde. Grace Gale Jack Hillman, 
Raymond O’Brien, Griffith Roberts, Syl- 
vester Pearson and William Kraft were 
the singers. Maud Wellendorff, at the 
piano, substituted as well as might be 
for an orchestra. 

William Robinson Boone, director of 
the Ellison-White Conservatory at Port- 
land, Ore., has been making a tour of 
the coast cities to engage talent for the 
many circuits embraced in the Ellison- 
White Chautauqua and Lyceum System, 
whose territory embraces the western 
part of the United States, Canada, 
Alaska, Australia and New Zealand. It 
is the desire of Mr. Boone to aid in 
every possible manner the development 
of music in the West, and by booking 
talent from this part of the country in- 
stead of the East an opening has been 
made for talented musicians on the coast 
to begin their professional careers. 

Arthur Farwell, president of the San 
Francisco Musical Association, has ap- 
pointed as a committee to arrange for 
the State Music Teachers’ Convention, to 
be held here from July & to 9, Emelie 
Tojetti, Mrs. A. F. Bridge, Alice Kellar 
Fox, Julian R. Waybur, Frank Hess, 
Pierre Louillet, Joseph George Jacobson, 
Henry’ Bretherick, John Manning, 
ong Savannah and Frank Carrol Gif- 

n. 

The Art Exhibit opened on Wednesday 
evening at Sequoia Hall, under the direc- 
tion of James A. Holden, one of Cali- 
fornia’s foremost artists. A musical 
program was given by Althea Wyman 
Burns, a young coloratura soprano whose 
beautiful voice charmed the many vis- 
itors. Her numbers were “Voce di Pri- 
mavera” and “Care Selve.” Alfred 
Zeigler gave Rudolfo’s aria from “La 
Bohéme” finely, as well as the stir- 


ae 





ring song, “The Americans Corr 
Sequoia Hall was well filled on Saiy 
day evening, when Joseph George Ja 
son presented a number of his pi. 
pupils in recital. Seven-year-old May; 
Patricia Cavenough displayed int 
gence and pianistic ability in the f 
fourth and fifth of the “Two-part In\¢; 
tions” of Bach, the Chopin Valse, () 
64, and “Fairy Footsteps,” by  \t 
Jacobson. 


created a sensation. Others who ve 


heard were Loraine Slinger, Vivian Wii liv 
ney, Lorette and Henriette Roumigui 4 


Idelle Ruttencutter, Miss Woll and \) 


Jacobson. E.M. 1. § 


HEAR BALTIMOREANS’ WORK; 








Annual Manuscript Evening at Peabod 


el 
al 
—Pershing Band Plays ‘ 


BALTIMORE, May 8.—The annual Mani 


a 
Edith Taylor, aged six, k e 











script Evening of the Peabody Conserv: bor 


tory Alumni Association, given a; 
night, marked the progress that is bein 
made in musical composition by thoy 
who are post-graduates and active sty 
dents at the conservatory. The progray 
contained examples in organ composit io 
groups of songs, sets of piano pieces an 
two movements of a suite for ’cello anf 








organ. The general impression gainef g), 
upon listening to this creative materi Ww, 
was the effectiveness of harmonic treaif ye. 
ment, in most cases there was an abun (y: 
ance of coloring, although the blending pa, 
of melodic design were not distinctive of yo. 
always coherent. Instances of the uf pt 
of mood and suggestive imagery were if {a 







evidence and aroused the responsiveie:s 
of the audience. The program was 
credit to the group of local composer 


and the writing throughout pointed t§ pac 


excellent craftsmanship. The compose” 





represented were Katherine E. Luck pix 


Clement Haile, Colin McPhee, Otto Org” 
mann, Katherine Simmerman, Charl 
Denee Leedy, Adolph Terevsky, Jr., Ma 
Carlisle Howe. The assisting artis 
were Walter Linthicum, baritone; Hele 
Breemer, ’cellist; Alice Seippel, mezz 
soprano, and Eugene Martenet baritons 
The latter, who has just returned fro 
France, was given a cheering receptio 

Pershing’s Band was instrumental! | 
stimulating the Victory Loan at the dem 
onstrations at the Fifth Regiment A 
mory May 9. There were two concert 
at which the local public gave vent t 
its enthusiasm and cheered the energeti 
conductor of this band, Capt. Louw 
Fisher, whose home is in Baltimore. Va 
rious entertainments were given in hond 
of the organization, and Captain Fishe 
was presented with a testimonial ) 
Mayor Preston on behalf of the Music 
Union of Baltimore. 

An interesting program was _ pré 
sented at the European Conservatory ¢ 
Music on May 9 by Jessie Neil, Mari 
Born, Jacob Leibowits, Ardis Huntej 
Pearl Reibel, Ruth Ames, Herbert Spee 
Edith Suman, Hilda Speer, Rose Teich 
man, Maurice Kramer and Ethel As 


man. Henri Weinreich, director, a! 
Julius Zech were the instructors repr4 
sented. 7. 





Peoria’s Own Musicians Provide City’ 
Music 


PEoRIA, ILL., May 1.—Two splendi 
Sunday community sings were stage 
during April, a month which also prov 
very enjoyable for the Amateur Music! 
Club. A concert was given by Anna 
lis, soprano; Dora Green, contralto; |‘ 
Bright, tenor, and Evelyn Mays, pianis 
Hardy Williamson, English tenor, 4 
companied by Lyell Barber, was a su 
cessful substitute for Arthur Hackett 
his recent recital. At a business meet!! 
of the club, Mrs. L. A. Bowman, sopran 
gave several pleasing numbers, and t 
club season closed with the annual Ma 
day luncheon at the Jefferson Hot 
where 250 gathered to do honor to t 
out-going president, Mrs. J. Bloom, : 
to welcome her successor, Mrs. Lou 
Howes. After the luncheon a costume "4 
cital was given by Jean Knowlton. ‘'! 
Peoria Municipal Band, under the lea 
ership of Eugene LaBarre, gave its 4 
nual concert recently. The soloist w4 
Charles Harrison, tenor, of New bia ty 

H. M. 
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GARRISON SCORES IN 
' TACOMA RECITAL 





ay Local Artists Also Make 
Appearances—Pound Urges 
Co-operation 


1 ada, 





coMA, WASH., May 5.—Mabel Gar- 

_the last of the Metropolitan prima 

as to appear in Tacoma this season, 

ited a capacity audience at the Ta- 

Theater on May 2. The concert, 

yminent event of the week in musical 
les, was under the local direction of 

Bernice E. Newell, who has pre- 

| a brilliant series of stellar attrac- 

in the Victory Artist Course. Miss 
son’s program was notable for its 
ation of vocal range and tone color, 

o» the audience an unusual feast of 
», Especially delightful was her de- 

y of the aria “Je suis Titania,” from 
ionon,” and the group of French songs 
h followed. The singer received an 
ation Which was shared by her accom- 
st, George Siemonn. 
he annual spring concert of the Or- 
is Club, Tacoma’s popular male 
iorus, now closing its sixteenth season, 
ttracted a capacity house. John Spar- 
ir, well known in musical circles of the 
Jorthwest, conducted. 

Mrs. Winifred Lugrin Fahey, of Vic- 
foria, B. C., a brilliant dramatic soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. She was ac- 
sompanied by Irene Walsh Nasmith of 
ti. oria. Rose Karasek, pianist, accom- 
panied the Club chorus in a splendidly 
resented program. 

In the auditorium of the First Meth- 
dist Church a concert was recently given 
by the Normandenes Singing Society, un- 
@er the direction of George S. Johnson. 
Vorks by noted Norwegian composers 
were featured. The closing number, by 
Grieg, was given by the chorus with solo 
parts taken by Frederick Kloepper, 
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% yocalist; Florence Yorktheimer, pianist; 


Otto Leonhardt, cornetist, and Leonard 
Hagen, violinist. 

One of the big musical events of the 
spring season was the second production 
of Handel’s oratorio, “Judas Macca- 
bacus,” at the Rialto Theater, on May 1, 
¥ and 3, under the direction of J. W. 
sixel, founder of the Tacoma Oratorio 
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Ithaca High School Girls Appear in Concert 











At the Recent Concert Given by the Ithaca High School Choral Club; On the Left Are the Members of the Chorus; No. 1— 
Laura Bryant, Conductor; No. 2—Dorothy Perry, Presid ent and Accompanist; On the Right is Clare Driscoll, Soprano, 
a Charter Member of the Club, and Assisting Soloist at the Concert 


THACA, N. Y., May 10.—The Ithaca 
High School Girls’ Choral Club pre- 

sented a program of songs recently in 
Foster Memorial Hall, assisted by one of 
its charter members, Clare Driscoll, so- 
prano, accompanied by Gertrude Houston 
Nye. 

The numbers sung by the choral club 
were by John E. West and were selected 
from Junior Songs, recently compiled by 
Dr. Hollis Dann of Cornell University, 
including “Pippa’s Song,” “A Dreamland 
Lantern,” “A Summer Garden,” “Thistle- 
down,” “The Lamb and the Shepherd” 


(words from Blake’s “Songs of Inno- 
cence’), and “A Million Diamonds.” 

The numbers by Miss Driscoll included 
“Un Bel Di,” from “Butterfly,” “Have 
You Seen a White Lillie Grow,” “Shule, 
Shule, Shule Agrah,” Lemont; “She Wan- 
dered Down the Mountain Side,” Clay; 
Serenade by Speaks; Chadwick’s “Before 
the Dawn” and “He Loves Me;” and 
“Spring’s a Lovable Ladye,” Elliott. 

The Choral Club was organized in 
1913 under the direction of Laura Bryant, 
supervisor of music in the Ithaca Public 
Schools. During the six years of the 
club’s existence twenty-six girls have 
taken up the course for music super- 
visors in the Cornell University Summer 


Session. Nine of these are either super- 
visors or teachers of music in the public 
schools. The membership of the club is 
limited in order that each may receive 
individual attention. The club has estab- 
lished a scholarship fund whereby each 
year one member is awarded her tuition 
in the Cornell University Summer Ses- 
sion for Music Supervisors. 

Miss Driscoll, a charter member of the 
Choral Club, has been studying singing 
in New York with the well-known teacher 
and coach, Isidore Luckstone. Miss Dris- 
coll has a voice of unusual beauty and 
distinctive quality—a voice of rare prom- 
ise. Her singing was well received in 
Ithaca. 





Society. Prominent among the soloists 
were Mrs. Donald Dilts, Mrs. E. H. Jones, 
Lillian Dunlap and Frederick Kloepper, 
and Marshall Sohl, tenor, who comes 
from Seattle. Edward Benedict, organ- 
ist, accompanied the chorus of one hun- 
dred voices. 

The April soirée of the Fine Arts 
Studio Club at the home of Mrs. August 
von Boecklin brought together members 
and their guests for the enjoyment of 
the artistic program which was provided. 





ODOWSKY’S 


MASTER CLASSES 
for PIANISTS in 


Los Angeles 
From May 26 to June 28 








(Address all communications as to terms, 
particulars, etc., relating to the Los Angeles 
session, to L. E. Behymer, 705 Temple 
Auditorium Building, Los Angeles, Calif.) 








cisco session, to 
101 Post Street, 





San Francisco 
From July 7 to August 9 


(Address all communications as to terms, 
particulars, etc., relating to the San Fran- 
Selby C. Oppenheimer, 
San Francisco, 





Calif. ) 



























’Cello solos played by Ernest Newell were 
of special interest. Roy D. McCarthy, 
song director for the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, delighted with several 
baritone solos. Robert Ziegler, a young 
Hollander, gave a group of brilliant 
piano solos. Camilla Pessemier, soprano, 
and Hugh Winder, bass, sang selections 
from the Dubois cantata, “The Seven 
Last Words.” Mae McCormick, accom- 
panied by Mrs. T. V. Tyler, gave a group 
of songs in finished style. Mrs. Frank 
Allyn, president of the club, was chair- 
man of the program committee. 

The opera, “Princess Ida,” was: pre- 
sented by the musical department of the 
Stadium High School before a large and 
appreciative audience. Under the direc- 
tion of W. G. Alexander Ball, the opera 
was afterward repeated before a capacity 
house. 

At the Masonic Temple a lecture-recital 
by Mrs. L. B. Downey-Bartlett marked 
the first appearance of Tacoma Boy 
Scout singers. 

Indian songs presented in costume by 
prominent soloists were a feature. 

Kaethe Pieczonka, ’cellist, was soloist 
at the Twilight Musicale given at the 
Army and Navy Club in Seattle. Mme. 
Pieczonka is one of the finest concert 
’cellists in the country, and her program 
was greatly enjoyed. Among her num- 
bers was Gotterman’s A Minor Concerto. 

George W. Pound of New York, a mem- 
ber of the general council of the Music 
Industries Chamber of Commerce of 
America, who is making a coast to coast 
tour, addressed an audience of music 
dealers and manufacturers of Southwest 
Washington at the Tacoma Hotel on 
April 27. 


Mr. Pound’s message carried the con- 
viction that music was one of the great- 
est and most productive factors in win- 
ning the war. 

His purpose is to bring about more 
complete co-operation, with the aim of 
making America recognized as the leader 
in musical instrument production and in 
music itself. He was the means of se- 
curing substantial decreases in the pro- 
posed war taxes which would have vir- 
tually put out of business the entire mu- 
sical industry during the war. T. P. Du 
Bose, manager of Sherman, Clay and 
Company, was chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements for entertaining Mr. 
Pound. A. W. R. 





Emilio Roxas Assists His Pupil, Lola 
Jenkins, in Recital 

A charming recital was given on 
Thursday evening, May 8, by Lola Jen- 
kins, soprano, at the Hotel Majestic, New 
York, assisted by her teacher, Emilio A. 
Roxas, at the piano. Miss Jenkins was 
heard in compositions by Monro, Young, 
Gluck and Marchesi, and in French songs 
by Hahn and Weckerlin, well suited to 
her lyric vocal gifts. In English she 
sang Grieg’s “A Swan” and “The Way 
of the World,” La Forge’s “Like the 
Rosebud,” Burleigh’s “Didn’t It Rain?” 
Kramer’s “Joy,” Chadwick’s ‘‘He Loves 


Me,” Cadman’s “I Hear a Thrush,” 
Huerter’s “Pirate Dreams,” Roxas’s new 
“If I Should Tell You” and Spross’s 


“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song.” She 
was applauded with fervor and compelled 
to add encores. Maestro Roxas accom- 
panied very sympathetically. 


DUDLEY BUCK 















SUMMER CLASSES 


From June 10th until 


ELSIE T. COWEN, 50 West 67th St. 


Will hold his 


August 10th 


For reservations and further in- 
formation, address: 


New York 
Telephone: Columbus 8462 
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THE PEACE TREATY AND MUSIC 


Formidable above all topics of the hour, the peace 
treaty may none the less appear to carry little rela- 
tion to music, to art generally. In reality it touches 
them as must needs any great determining force of 
life. For all art is referable to life, is in some wise 
a repercussion thereof, a mirror of individual or na- 
tional reaction to the circumstances of existence. And 
this document establishes certain ineluctable facts to 
shape the destinies of peoples and potentially to 
compass individual weal or woe. It provides after 
one fashion or another a spiritual summation to the 
cataclysmal years through which mankind has passed. 
As such it waters the roots of life and determines im- 
plicitly the scope and the character of the life inter- 
pretation and expression which is art. 

Most especially in the nations scourged will one 
watch for consequences. Will the visitation of wrath 
wring song from the chastised or smite them with 
sullen silence? Will the Germans revert to a culti- 
vation of the highest phases of that art in which 
they once uttered the best that was in them and work 
out a musical salvation? In her time of material 
arrogance and prosperity Germany abandoned the 
simple and sublime faith of her long line of musical 
prophets from Bach to Wagner and Brahms, and 
molded perversions of these or else brazenly chanted 
her sinister power and the vulgarity of soul that com- 
plemented it. Struck to the dust, a thing despised and 
rejected, will she endeavor to voice the illimitable woe 
that has come upon her in purer strains, strains con- 
sanguineous to those which the world has loved and 
venerated? In brief, is Germany still capable of the 
musical truth and elevation which she has forfeited 
for close on a generation? It is in the nature of ‘woe 
to bring about spiritual illuminations which prosperity 
and power have dimmed. 

The greatest of that nation’s composers have fol- 
lowed more or less closely upon periods of stress and 
division. Thus Bach was the mouthpiece of a people 
still suffering the unhealed wounds of the Thirty Years’ 
War. Beethoven voiced the tremendous spiritual 
jssues that rose out of the French Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars, which shook Europe to its founda- 
tions. Schubert, Schumann, Weber, Liszt, Wagner— 
the romantics generally—were fired in their further- 
most flights by the turmoil of the various liberal up- 
risings in the first half of the last century. May we 
not look for an analogous process to-day when the 
weight of bitterness and humiliation more than trebles 
that of any preceding convulsion? Music in general— 
German music in particular—has needed since the 
passing of Wagner, a rebirth in spirituality and 


humility. Does the present treaty of peace carry in 
its puissant provisions the germs of such a rebirth? 


OUR COMPOSERS MAKE A SENSIBLE MOVE 

On another page will be found the announcement of 
the formation of the Society for the Publication of 
American Music, recently formed by a group of musi- 
cians and music lovers in New York and incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York. It is an im- 
portant step and one which all must agree is timely, 
of tremendous actual worth, and above all sensible. 

Two men who are neither of them professional 
musicians are responsible for calling the society into 
being. Father and son, William Burnet Tuthill, the dis- 
tinguished architect, and Burnet Corwin Tuthill, busi- 
ness man, both of them non-professional musicians of 
discrimination and ability, saw the need for a society 
which, like the Society of British Composers, would 
publish the serious compositions of its land’s com- 
posers. It should be clearly understood that this 
society is not to compete in any way with the great 
music publishing houses of America. The _ society 
comes forward to make it possible for our composers 
who have written a string quartet, a sonata or in fact 
any serious composition in an extended form, to sub- 
mit it to a jury of recognized standing and have it pub- 
lished. It has realized that our publishing houses 
cannot undertake this work, except in the case of com- 
posers of established reputation. And as this com- 
fortable state is not for the most part achieved by 
men until after their fiftieth year, it has meant that 
some of America’s best music is lying in manuscript 
in the portfolios of her composers. 

The Society for the Publication of American Music 
plans not only to publish but to distribute these 
compositions, so that they will be performed all over 
the country, both by professonal and amateur organ- 
izations. To that end an appeal is being sent out to 
music lovers throughout the country to join the 
organization. It is sincerely to be hoped that there 
will be a big and whole-hearted response. Our com- 
posers need such a society, just as do their British 
brothers. The British society has already done valua- 
ble work in publishing some of the most individual 
compositions of their younger men. The American 
society will not confine its attention to chamber works; 
but it has been considered advisable at first to look 
after this form of music, and to undertake the orches- 
tral later. 

Here is a movement that calls for unity of effort, for 
a strong and ardent application toward making known 
the best work of America’s younger creative musi- 
cians. All honor to the Messrs. Tuthill, who, in found- 
ing this society, have given expression to a vital need! 


THE DECLINE OF THE AMATEUR 


“Where are the amateurs?” despairingly queried a 
correspondent to the New York Sun last week. “Is 
music commercialized?” he continues, and then proceeds 
to deplore the impossibility of organizing a musical 
society or club. An effort, in which he was interested, 
to assemble a handful of amateurs for the purpose of 
working toward the establishment of such a club proved 
unavailing to find a violinist, a flutist, a singer or 
‘cellist. Formerly, continues the complainant, it was 
easy to form “such a congenial company. Why should 
it be difficult now?” 

It is indeed undeniable that the oldtime practice in 
intimate, home-grown music-making no longer exer- 
cises the vogue it once did. And yet musical culture 
and understanding are more extensively diffused, and 
appreciation is greater. On the other hand, concerts 
and recitals have attained during the music season a 
number and a popularity they had not before. It is 
therefore obvious that the musical craving which 
domestic musicales used to satisfy is fed as never in 
the olden days. 

There exists another explanation for the apparent 
decadence of amateur talent. It is the stupendous vogue 
of the mechanical piano and the talking machine. Why 
expend years on laborious acquisition of a technique 
when the results desired by the non-exigent can be ob- 
tained in this comfortable fashion? No, the love of 
music has not declined because of the apparent dis- 
inclination of non-professionals to perform in the fam- 
ily circle. But the means for the enjoyment and propa- 
gation of great music have been enormously increased. 








A MONUMENT—NOT TO MAC DOWELL 


A band leader who enjoyed the distinction of 
being the “originator” of a kind of dance music was 
killed by another negro last week. Arrangements are 
now announced for a great public funeral in New 
York; some persons in Boston are agitating for a shaft 
in his honor; the metropolitan dailies are devoting 
columns of space to the life and career of their hero. 

Serious Musicians need not be disheartened by this 
manifestatf ef the mob spirit in music. Theirs is the 
reward of posterity. The battle must be renewed with 
tenfold vigor! 
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Benno Moiseiwitsch and His Wife in Hyde Park 


From London there come stories of the successe 
that have been achieved there in past seasons by Benn 
Moiseiwitsch, pianist. New York is to hear him nex: 
season. Meantime, we are shown a _ picture 


Moiseiwitsch and his wife in Hyde Park, the fashionable ! 


promenade beloved by Londoners. 


Curtis—The Metropolitan soprano, Vera Curtis, re 
cently received a flattering offer to leave the operati 
stage and take instead the leading roéle in a forthcoming 
dramatic production, to be staged on Broadway by on 
of New York’s best-known managers. 


Nikisch—F'igaro of Paris complains bitterly that 
while the first anniversary of Debussy’s death passe! 
unnoticed in the concert halls of Paris, Nikisch an: 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra played the com 
poser’s symphonic sketches, “The Sea,” as a commemo 
rative piece. 


Farrar—The husband of Geraldine Farrar, Louw 


Tellegen the actor, has been engaged to play opposite | : 


Miss Farrar in moving pictures. It is announced that ; 
they leave at once for Los Angeles, where they wil! 
begin work on a series of pictures. It will be th 


first time that the couple have appeared together | 


professionally. 
Craft.—“There is such a thing as a mental ani 


nervous make-up that causes one to be peculiarly sus- ‘But 


ceptible to tonal beauty,” says Marcella Craft, th 
dramatic soprano. “Receptivity, expressiveness, sensi- 
tiveness, all go to make up what is called the artisti: 
temperament, a necessary concomitant of the vocal 
artist’s equipment.” 


_Roentgen—At the Manhattan Opera House repeti- 
tion of the show given by the 77th in Argonne Forest 
last fall, Engelbert Roentgen, formerly with the 
Walter Damrosch Symphony Orchestra in New York, 
appeared in the opening number by playing ’cello num- 
bers. These brought prolonged applause from the 
audience and a salute from Major General Alexander, 
who occupied a box. 


Pardee—Paula Pardee, the youthful pianist who ap 
apeared lately at a Metropolitan Sunday night concert 
after her Aeolian Hall début, thinks, according to an 
interview, that “one can only understand the old type 
of music through reading.” Thus, she argues, Burney’s 
“Evalina” or Chesterfield’s “Letters” make you know 
what you are trying to do when you play early Mozart: 
and that au contraire, Breshkovskia’s “Memoirs” 
would make one understand the revolutionary spirit of 
Prokofieff. : 


Ponselle—So anxious was the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Musical Festival to secure the services of Rosa 
Ponselle, the young metropolitan soprano, to take the 
place of Alma Gluck, who cancelled her engagement 
there for the night of May 3, that the officials char- 
tered a special train to convey Miss Ponselle from 
Norfolk, Va. Miss Ponselle was engaged for Norfolk 
the night of May 2, and regular train service would 
not permit her to arrive in Charlotte the following 
night. The Charlotte festival managers solved this 
difficulty by paying 125 fares for a special engine, 
Pullman and baggage car. 

Novaes—The famous little Brazilian pianist, Guioma: 
Novaes, hopes to sail this month for her home, where 
her eighteen brothers and sisters await her. This num 
ber does not include her uncles and aunts and cousins 
nor any of the “once-removeds.” Someone suggestei 
that at that rate a family reunion would require al! 
the boxes in Aeolian Hall; and that Miss Novaes could 
have the unique experience of giving a recital, if the: 
would all come, to an Aeolian “horseshoe” of her ow} 
people. 

Case—Anna Case has sung in recital in the las 
three months at the four cardinal points of the Unite: 
States, Tampa, Fla., San Diego, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
and St. Johns, N. B., have welcomed the popular con 
cert singer. The summer will be spent by Miss Case 
in motion picture work. 
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@:\IN we must marvel at the power 


Ae - music. While the Metropolitan 
or was going on in Georgia not a 
lyn » took place in that state. And 
one whole week! 
4 

| The Bare Transcendental 


a’. have listened to the doting mothers 
%,lented infants, 

‘o have heard the tales of the fathers 
®iusical youngsters, 

®. have met scrap-book maniacs 

‘eo have fled from artists who deliv- 
| monologues on Self, 

‘eo have dodged tenors who just made 
@yr debuts, 

We have harkened to the opinions of 
popular composers, 


‘e have encountered business men 
who proclaim expert views on music, 


feraturas, 
: BUT 
‘e have yet to find a greater bore, a 
worse tormentor, or a more annoying 
sst than the vocal teacher who shows 
f old programs, explains in detail the 
ast recital, discusses anatomy, describes 
jrange of his pupils’ voices and other- 
Se tries to persuade you that he is a 
rious acquisition to the physical, intel- 
actual and artistic worlds. 


Patrioteering 
What did you do in the Great War, 


KSon,” replied the venerable artist, “I 
g in five Liberty Loan campaigns and 
atJ07 patriotic meetings. The meetings 
t amount to much, a paltry 200 col- 
is of newspaper space, but my Lib- 
‘ Loan appearances earned me $197,- 
® worth of publicity. Yes, son, your 
did a great deal for the Great War.” 

‘ -_ 2 2 


last week we took the occasion to 
Speak of the intensive cultivation pub- 
licity practiced by some minor singers. 
But it develops that a certain musician 
ima Southern city has an equally suc- 
‘ful way of attracting attention. He 
akes it a habit to attend the recitals of 
inent artists and to be seated either 
fa box or some other conspicuous place. 
en he applauds every number like 
fy, varying his outburst occasionally 
With a “bravo!” or “brava!” 










TH Pastoral Symphony as interpreted by 
louis C. Elson of the Boston Advertiser 





Whe first movement of the pastoral 
Symphony pictures joyous feelings on 
‘hing into the country, but whether it 


CONTEMPORARY : 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS 











A/YNNE PYLE, pianist, was born in 
Dallas, Tex. At an early age she 

wed a pronounced talent for music 
@ii was placed in the North Texas Col- 
3 lege of Music, 
where she studied 
piano, _ violin, 
voice and_har- 
mony, as well as 
special courses in 
literature. Upon 
the advice of Har- 
old von Mickwitz, 
who was then her 
piano teacher, she 
went to Vienna to 
study with Les- 
chetizky. This pe- 
riod was followed 
in 1908 by a stay 
in Paris, where 
she worked with 
Harold Bauer, 
from there going 
Serlin, where for five years Albert 
nas was her teach, the latter being 
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is the joy of the summer boarder or the 
joy of the farmer at seeing him is some- 
what doubtful. As the advertisement 
said “fishing, bathing and picnic facili- 
ties,’ these are sketched in the subsequent 


movements. In the second movement 
the boarder is “by the brook.” The 
stream has evidently been fished out, 


judging by the length of time he stays 
without a single bite except that of a 
mosquito (oboe). He, however, solaces 
himself as best he can (two horns) in 
pre-prohibition times. 

The third movement is devoted to pic- 
turing a pienic. The keen observer will 
notice the spread upon the grass, the 
driving away of the bugs, the ants that 
lodge themselves securely in the board- 
er’s trousers, and finally the dance on the 
green. Of course there is a heavy shower, 
and equally of course there is not an 
umbrella in the party. This is proved 
by there being nothing descriptive of an 
umbrella in the music, which pictures 
everything else. The boarder comes to 
a sudden resolution (shown by the reso- 
lution of the dominant into the tonic) and 
breathes a hymn of thanksgiving as he 
buys a ticket back to the city. 


Charlotte Lund relates that her hair 
dresser, knowing that she is a singer, 
thinks that she must always discuss 
music with her. The other day, when 
Mme. Lund told her she was sjnging in 
Brooklyn on Sunday, Miss Hair Dresser, 
who lives in Brooklyn, said, “Is that so! 
I hear that ‘Mikado’ has been singing 
there last week. Is he good?” “Yes,” 
replied Mme. Lund, “splendid.” Mme. 
Lund further told her that The Geisha 


was soon to be there and that she is 
wonderful. 
* * ok 
Destinn and other Bohemian artists 


are doing their best to proclaim their 
Czecho-Slovak origin. Only a few weeks 
ago we observed on an advance program 
that Ludwig Schwab (a Czech pianist 
who came here with Kubelik several 
years ago) had become Ludwick Schwab. 
In a later copy of the AXolian program 
we find the Ludwick altered to Ludvick. 
Perhaps for the Loan? 
* * * 
The Shocking Language of a Pittsburgh 
Composer-Organist 


Dear Decantor Infirmus: 

Ain’t it Hell when you have a nice, 
new drinking song published, and the 
whole country goes dry? Do soda-clerks 
sing, do you happen to know? 

Yours till they take the stein out of 
Steinway. HARVEY B. GAUL. 

Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, May 5, 
1919. ° 

+ Ba ” 
[Contributed] 
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the direct means of having her make 
her début in Berlin with orchestra. 
This first appearance took place in 1911, 
when she was soloist with the Blithner 
Orchestra. Following this she made ap- 
pearances with all the leading orchestras 
of Germany, including the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, giving about fifty-six concerts 
as soloist with nineteen symphony or- 
chestras. She then returned to America, 
making her recital début in New York 
City on Feb. 17, 1916, in Aeolian Hall, 
and her Chicago recital début on April 
30. The same season she appeared with 
the New York Philharmonic Society, this 
being her first appearance with an or- 
chestra in this country. This was fol- 
lowed by appearances with the New 
York Symphony, Russian Symphony, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, Minneapolis and 
Detroit Orchestras, and by _ recitals 
throughout the country. Since then Miss 
Pyle has made tours throughout Amer- 
ica, appearing with the leading socie- 
ties. She makes her present home in 
New York. 





MUSICAL CLUB OF 
FRESNO CLOSES A 
BRILLIANT SEASON 








in a Field of 


Miss Peterson 


Soprano, 
Poppies. 


May Peterson, 
California 
Was One of the Distinguished Soloists 


Heard by the 


This Season 


Club 


Fresno Musical 


FRESNO, CAL., May.—The fourteenth 
concert season of the Fresno Musical 
Club was brought to a close with a re- 
cital by Louis Graveure. 

Owing to the influenza epidemic on the 
coast the club could not open the season 
with a joint recital by Anna Fitziu and 
Andres de Segurola as it had been 
planned, but opened instead with Eddy 
Brown in November. The club has been 
very fortunate this season in having 
Lucy Gates, the Barrére Trio, Josef Hof- 
mann, Anna Case, May Peterson and 
Yvette Guilbert. 

This organization stands out among 
the clubs of the West as a “closed club,” 
for admittance to the concerts is open 
to none but members who hold season 
tickets. The membership has steadily 
grown from 250 until it is ant 1100. 

A 


Women’s Philharmonic Society Ends 
Season 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society of 
New York, Mrs. Leila Hearne Cannes, 
president, gave its last musical of the 
season on April 26, and scored a musical 
success. A splendid program included 
numbers by Bach, Beethoven and Sara- 
sate, given by Illuminato Meserendino, 
violinist, with Charlotte C. Thomas, ac- 
companist. Polonaise, MacDowell; Noc- 
turne for left hand, Scriabine; “Turkish 
March,” Beethoven - Rubinstein; “The 
Lark,” Balakireff, and “Jugglers,’” Mos- 
kowsky, were presented by Ada Sohn, 
pianist, artist-pupil of Alexander Lam- 


bert. The whole recital was excellently 
interpreted and_ enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the audience. Mrs. David 


Graham was chairman of the reception 


and Mrs. William Farrell acted as 
hostess. Ethel Leginska was the guest 
of honor. 


American Composers to Be Featured at 
Columbia Campus Band Concerts 


The second season of free concerts by 
the New York Military Band under the 
direction of Edwin Franko Goldman will 
begin on June 2. The concerts will take 
place on the Green at Columbia Univer- 
sity, three times a week, until the middle 
of August. A special feature will be 
the production of many new works by 
American composers. Some of these 
works will be heard for the first time, 
and in many instances the composers 
will conduct. Among those who have al- 
ready been invited to direct their own 
compositions are Victor Herbert, Percy 
Grainger, Henry Hadley, Mana-Zucca 
and Koscak Yamada. There will be two 
all-American programs, one of them on 
the Fourth of July. While these con- 
certs are free to the public, admission is 
by ticket only. Tickets will be sent to 
those who request them by letter, ad- 
dressed to “Summer Concerts,” Columbia 
University, New York City. A self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope must be en- 
closed. 


SEES PERILS FOR 
GIRLS IN WAR ZONE 


Miss Marbury Warns of ‘Dangers’ 
to Would-Be Entertainers Who 
Are Under Thirty 


Miss Elisabeth Marbury, known as a 
patron of music and the arts, registered 
strong objection in an interview given to 
the Sun a few days ago, to the amuse- 
ment of our soldiers in the war zone by 
young girls in the capacity of entertain- 
ers, or even as canteen workers. 


“Tf I had my way,” Miss Marbury is 


quoted as saying, “‘the age limit pre- 
scribed by the Knights of Columbus—no 


woman under thirty—would stand every- 
where. I think anybody who has any 
control over a young woman is doing very 
wrong to let her go to France to enter- 
tain the soldiers and dance with them, 
and so on. 

“Of course, young girls were needed 
for nurses, and it was doubtless all right 
for them to go in that capacity, but not 
as canteen workers and _ entertainers. 
Ilundreds of young women did go, crazy 
to get over there and have some new sen- 
sations; but in my opinion it was most 
unsafe.” 

The psychological effect of uniforms 
and of the cigarette-smoking habit pre- 
vailing, according to her, among 75 per 
cent of the young women war workers, 
also received drastic comment from Miss 
Marbury, who sails on June 4 to inspect 
all the K. of C. huts in Europe, from 
Coblenz to Italy. 


LEVITSKI WINS INDIANAPOLIS 


Conductor of Symphony Suspends the 
“No Encore” Rule for Young Russian 


The feature of the closing concert of 
the Peace Jubilee May Festival in Indi- 
anapolis was the playing of Mischa Lev- 
itzki who appeared with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in the Saint-Saéns 
G Minor Concerto. The young pianist had 
made a sensation on the occasion of his 
début in the Indiana city a year ago, but 
even at that his admirers were amazed. 

After his performance the applause 
was so insistent and so prolonged that 
at length Conductor Oberhofer decided 
that the only way to satisfy the audience 
was to suspend the “no encore” rule and 
so Levitzki played again, this time with- 
out the orchestra, but even that did not 
suffice and another extra had to be given. 
Eight times the artist had to come out 
and bow his acknowledgments before the 
concert was allowed to proceed. 

Two days later, on May 5, in Louis- 
ville, Ky., Levitzki repeated the perform- 
ance and likewise the triumph, as the fol- 
lowing wire to his manager, Daniel May- 
er, from Wendell Heighton, manager of 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, gives proof: 

“Levitzki had great success here to- 
night equal to Indianapolis.” 

Levitzki has been re-engaged for a re- 
cital in Indianapolis next February and 
for two appearances with the Minneap- 
olis Orchestra in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul in November. 


Jeanne Gordon of Detroit Engaged by 
Metropolitan 


DETROIT, MicH., May 10.—Of keen in- 
terest to Detroiters is the engagement of 
Jeanne Gordon by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Miss Gordon is well 
known in this city as Mrs. Ralph Trix, 
having been a member of the choir of the 
ort Street Presbyterian Church and a 
pupil of William Lavin. Mrs. Trix went 
to New York two years ago, when Lieut. 
Trix enlisted in the navy, and has re- 
mained East ever since, first as a student 
with Romualdo Sapio and since as a 
member of the Creatore Opera Company. 
Mrs. Trix is engaged as one of the lead- 
ing mezzo-sopranos for next season at 
the Metropolitan. M. J. Mc. 


Mississippians Travel a Hundred Miles 
to Hear Althouse 


INDIANOLA, MiIss., April 9.—Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan, gave a 
recital in the High School auditorium 
last evening. He was accompanied by 
Ilorence Potts of Kosciusko, Miss., who 
also gave several numbers. This was 
easily the greatest musical event of the 
season in Mississippi and attracted 
music lovers from a radius of a hun- 
dred miles. A dozen encores were given. 
Miss Potts accompanying excited favor- 
able comment. Pr. 8. 
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Beecham Company Adds 


oe —— 


Opera and Recitals Provide London 
with an Eventful Spring Season | 


“Boris” 


and Bizet’s 


“Fair Maid of Perth” 


—— ee 


to List of Its Achievements 








—Melba, Destinova, and Possibly Tetrazzini, Among Notables Promised at Covent Gar- 
den—Compare Russian Boy Violinist to Sarasate—Lamond and Daisy Kennedy Give 
Excellent Recitalk—More Honors for Sir Frederick Bridge. 


——- 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, April 14, 1919. 
USIC is in the air, the music of 
spring, the music supplied by good 
concert-givers, the wonderful Beecham 
season at Drury Lane and that which is 
coming at Covent Garden. One wonders 
whether the Covent Garden venture will 
be as successful as that at Drury Lane; 
musically and financially it cannot be 
more so. Among the Covent Garden 
singers are to be Melba, Destinova, 
Edvina, Stralia, Egener, and, it is pos- 
sible, Tetrazzini. The male contingent 
will include Ansieau, Dolci, Martinelli, 
Dera, Tom Burke, Dinh Gilly, Malates- 
ta, Sampieri and a host of others. The 
conductors are to be few in number, Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Percy Pitt and M. 
Mugnone. It is hoped that Albert Coates 
may also be secured, for he is to arrive 
in London on Wednesday next, and has 
already been booked by Daniel Mayer for 
three orchestral concerts at the Queen’s 
Hall. Since leaving Petrograd Coates 
was ill, although he has also been work- 
ing in Stockholm. 
Another piece of news is that Teiraz- 
zini will be here in May under the man- 
agement of Felix Corbett and will give 


a big afternoon concert in the Albert 
Hall. Of late this singer has been in 
Paris and has raised over £14,000 for 
the Red Cross. After a brief sojourn in 
London she will go on an important pro- 
vincial tour. 

Of the week’s opera at Drury Lane, 
only the best report can be given. The 
events of the week were the revival of 
“Boris” and the Thursday evening per- 
formance of Bizet’s “Fair Maid of 


“Perth,” B haa Sylvia Nelis - succeeding 


Mignon vada, Miriam Licette as the 
Maid and Edith Clegg as Mab in the 
place of Olive Townend. Comparisons 


eae 





are not graceful or grateful, but with- 
out detracting from the appreciation of 
the fine performances of these artists, we 
may acknowledge that we preferred the 
original cast. The men were as excellent 
as ever, Webster Millar as Hal o’ the 
Wind, Walter Hyde as the Duke, Foster 
Richardson as Apprentice Ralph and 
Powell Edwards as the Father. The 
choruses and the dances were excellent, 
and the ballet had to be repeated, while 
the orchestra under Sir Thomas Beech- 
am was quite at its best. On the previ- 
ous evening “Boris Godounoff” had been 
given with Robert Radford as Boris, a 
role he will probably do at the Garden. 
Every time one hears the members of 
this most excellent company one is 
struck anew by the clearness of their 
diction. 


Give Many Recitals 


Edith Walton gave a pleasing piano- 
forte recital in Wigmore Hall on Mon- 
day. evening. She played a Chopin pro- 
gram which included the Sonata in B 
Minor, Impromptu in F Sharp, three 
Etudes and the Valse in G flat, all with 
great charm. 


On the same evening in AZolian Hall, 
Herbert Fryer gave the first of two re- 
citals, with a program confined to the 
works of Chopin. He selected many less 
well-known pieces. His playing of the 
“Allegro de Concert” was both masterly 
and beautiful. 


Peter Gawthorne wandered from the 
field of light opera to the concert plat- 
form on Tuesday when he gave an en- 
joyable recital in Wigmore Hall with 
Hamilton Harty as his accompanist. He 
has a full, rich baritone voice and an at- 
tractive manner, while his diction is ex- 
cellent and his style manly and unaf- 
fected. The program was well chosen, 
and he was specially successful in Frank 
Bridge’s “Come to Me in My Dreams,” 
Harold Samuel’s “Nanny,” Edward Ger- 
man’s “Five Just-so Stories,” and Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Sons of the Sea.” 


On the same afternoon Constantin 
Stroesco gave a recital in Aolian Hall 
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Miss Ellerman’s Recital Proves 
Delightful Affair 





sd Amy Ellerman, contralto, delighted 
a fine audience with her flawless singing of a 
most happily chosen program, Miss Ellerman 
is a singer who is destined, I believe, to become 
more generally known in the musical world 


than she is today. Her voice is not only one 


of unusual range and power, but is_ highly 
musical in quality and of surprising brilliancy 
and life for a contralto, It is a voice full and 
resonant as a deep-toned bell in the lower reg- 
ister, clear and full in the upper tones, and 
managed with the skill that comes from train- 
ing. Added to these she possesses _intel- 
lectuality of a high order, the power to ex- 
press and an impressive stage presence. It 


appears to me that one of the most outstand- 
ing characteristics of Miss Ellerman’s vocal- 


ism is her splendid enunciation. Would that 
all singers would give attention that Miss Eller- 
man does to this phase of their art. . 

Paul W. Williams in The Youngstown ‘Tele- 


gram,’’ April 1st, 


ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc. 


EDISON RECORDS 


| 
Scores Pronounced Success in Recital 
| 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: | 








at which he was at his best in an aria 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Nuit de 
Mai,” and Dvorak’s beautiful “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me.” He gave an 
English group the place of honor and 
sang the numbers in it well. 


Jessie Snow gave another recital on 
Tuesday evening in Wigmore Hall and 
proved herself a violinist of more than 
common merit, not a surprising thing, 
for she is a pupil of W. H. Reed, whose 
arrangements of three pieces of Purcell 
she played excellently. In the Elgar 
Sonata she was aided by Anthony Ber- 
nard. 

Kathleen Thomson and Olive Turner 
gave a most successful vocal and piano 
recital on the same evening in A¥olian 
Hall. The remarkable refinement and 
sympathy of the pianist was specially 
noticeable in the Mozart and Scarlatti 
numbers. Miss Turner is a singer who 
possesses a good voice and pure diction. 


Youthful, fresh and charming were 
the adjectives applied to Lilia Kanev- 
skaya’s playing at her recital in AXolian 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. She 
played Beethoven’s Sonata in- A with as 
much feeling and sympathy as she did 
lesser pieces by Scarlatti, Rameau, Ravel, 
Debussy, Tchaikovsky and Mozart, as 
well as the César Franck Prelude, Aria 
and Finale. 


Gifted Boy Violinist 


Joseph Coleman, the Russian boy vio- 
linist and pupil of Louis Pecskai, gave 
his second recital, this time in Aeolian 
Hall, on Thursday afternoon without 
orchestra and with Ella Ivimey as ac- 
companist. He may one day be among 
our greatest players, for even now he 
is compared to Sarasate. His tone is 
full and firm and his interpretations re- 
markable, while his technical abilities 
impress more deeply on each hearing. 


Muriel Hay gave her first violin recital, 
at which she was assisted by Hamilton 
Harty, on Friday evening in Wigmore 
Hall. Miss Hay is a very attractive 
player, with pure tone and marked ex- 
ecutive ability. 





Contralto’s Voice Is of Unusual 
Richness, Warm, Full and Colorful | 


Sg. a co ee 


ence is aS commanding as her vocalization 


Ellerman’s stage pres- 


is praiseworthy. A contralto voice of un- 


usual richness is Miss Ellerman’s, a gen- 
uine contralto of warmth and _ fullness, 
colorful, finely placed. Miss Eller- 


man sings with artistic skill and discretion 
and not the least of her pleasing qualities 


is her 


English. In fact, we have heard few con- 
traltos so generally gratifying. ‘os 
Walter E. Koons in the Youngstown Daily 


**Indicator,’’ 


| 
| 
| 
understandably distinct singing in 
April 1st. 


Aeolian Hall, New York jij 


— 





Manlio di Veroli gave an all-too- 
concert in A®olian Hall on Friday ¢,, 
ning when some very delightful son; 
his own composing were well sun 
Constantin Stroesco. 


Two great recitals were given on 
urday, one by the Scottish pianist, Fy; 
eric Lamond, in the Queen’s Hall, 2, 
the other by that gifted violinist, 1; 
Kennedy, in Wigmore Hall. The {; 
was devoted to five Beethoven Sonat, 
of which Mr. Lamond is regarded a: } 
greatest living exponent. It was a sp| 
did recital of great works by a fre 
player, as educational as it was e)) 
able. It packed the huge hall and rous 
great enthusiasm. At Wigmore {; 
Daisy Kennedy (Mrs. Benno Mois 
witsch) gave the first of two violir. ; 
citals, playing at her very best, es 
ally in Bach’s Chaconne and a M:7, 
Concerto. 


{f2 








Pay Tribute to Bridge 


The Jerusalem Chamber was on §; 
urday afternoon the scene of a pres«nt 
tion to Sir Frederick Bridge on hi; ; 
tirement from the post of organist 
Westminster Abbey. The Dean made ;} 
presentation of four silver candlest; 
and a check and in his speech dwelt |« 
on the remarkable work this great mi 
cian has done in his forty-four years 
service at the Abbey and on the ai 
has given the development of all music 
art. 

Serire Defauw and Harold Samy 
gave a most delightful sonata recital { 
violin and piano on Thursday eveniy 
They selected those of Brahms and |) 
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bussy, while for solos the violinist play ; ti 





“Chaconne” and Chausso 
“Poéme.” Mr. Samuel chose as his pia 
solo Bach’s C Minor Partita. Whet th 
in solo or ensemble playing these ty 
artists showed much power allied | 
great charm. 


The Philharmonic String Quartet ; 
one of its welcome concerts in Wigm 
Hall on Wednesday evening. Its me 
bers’ technique is as excellent as the 
sympathy and musical understandig 
They played Stravinsky’s three pied) 
for string quartet and Dvorak’s piap 
quintet in A, with William Murdoch 
the piano. Betty Sharpe sang a num\ 
of interesting songs, with quintet accoy 
paniment, by Joseph Holbrooke. 

London is sending her best ballad cof © 
certs to the provinces. Both the Chap 
pell and Enoch houses have already hed” 
most successful concerts in Bath af 
Birmingham, run on exactly the sa 
lines as those given in town. 

HELEN 
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University Glee Club of Brooklyn P } 
sents Two Soloists 


Carl Deis and Porter Steele we 
guests of honor at the spring concert & 
the University Glee Club of Brooklyn 
Thursday evening, May 1. Under 
ward J. A. Zeiner, a program of me! 
was given. The assisting artists we 
Lucille Collette, violinist, who is about 
depart for France to play for the s 
diers, and Arthur C. Clough, tenor. T! 
chorus numbers included “Song of t 
Vikings,” by Faning, sung with spit 
two big numbers, “Spring Night,” 
Max Filke, with incidental! solo by Heé 
bert P. Stedman and “Vagabondia,’ 
Frederick Field Bullard, were done wi 
splendid tone and sympathetic expressi( 
Rogers’ “This Is She” was humoro 
and the college songs were heartily 4 
plauded. Porter Steele was at the pia 
for his number; “Fra Diavolo” and “0 
Goeffrey” (Almherst), and a fine “l 
known,” arranged by Mr. Zeiner, all we 
given buoyantly. More serious. wé 
“The Fir Tree and the Palm,” by 
Sokolow, and the “Students’ Night Song 
both well sung by the men. Mr. Clou! 
gave the aria “Ciela e Mar,” from “ 
Gioconda,” and Miss Colleta played ! 
Vieuxtemps’ Polonaise, Fauré’s ‘! 
mance Sans Paroles,” “Caprice \% 
nois,” Kreisler, and “Zapateade,” 
Sarasate, with fine style. Otto L. /le 
mann accompanied. A. T.5 
















THIS TRADE MARK 


IN THE 


IRON PLATE 


OF A PIANO 


Guarantees at least 
*) that the maker 
uses the highest 
possible grade of 
plates that money 
can buy. 


O. S, KELLY CO, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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‘CHBURG FESTIVAL 


A IATTRACTS THRONGS 


us Singers Take Part in 

vents, with Choral and 
Orchestral Forces 

isURG, Mass., May 10.—The 


Festival of the Fitchburg Choral 


on May 8 and 9, 


was a distinct 


The standing of the local choral 
the presence of great artists, the 


| Orchestra with Louis Eaton 


as 


attracted visitors from all parts of 


land and New York. 


feature of the Festival was the re- 


le work of the chorus of 


Under Nelson P. Coffin, 


250 
conduct- 


chorus has reached a high state 


ency. Equal balance of parts, an 
11 musical intelligence, excellent 
x, the response to the slightest 


if the conductor, all contribute 
this chorus one of the greatest 
yuntry 


to 
in 


» program of the Festival called for 
ening and one afternoon concerts. 
e first evening “Hiawatha’s Wed- 


Feast,” with Bechtel Alcock, 
, was given. 
ellaneous program, Anna Fitziu 


as 


This was followed by 


of 


hicago Opera Company singing the 


” 


xvna Vincitor” Aria from 


”? 


Mie” 


l "A, 
idves De Segurola presenting the aria 
n “Simon Boccanegra, 
miists singing together 


and the two 
“Le Coeur De 
(Dalecroze), and the Barcar- 
Both 


ts were given a tremendous recep- 


The orchestral concert was on the sec- 


afternoon of the festival, with the 
val Orchestra of forty pieces pre- 


u as soloist. 


and Victor Herbert. 


excellent effect. 


and with Miss 
li The numbers on a most 
Jeasing program of unusual interest, in- 
ed compositions by Berlioz, Haydn, 
Miss Fitziu 
ng the “Bird Song” from “Pagliacci” 
She also sang a 


oup of songs with piano, Charles Gil- 


: 


e 


A { 


Bo 


tation of Franck’s 


Spross acting as her 


acompanist. 


received an ovation and was forced 
espond to many encores. 
the final concert an admirable pre- 


“Beatitudes” 


RUANO 


GISLA 





SUCCESSFUL DEBUT, PRINCESS 


a: 


t 


THEATRE, FEBRUARY 27th 


‘Delightful occasion. . Program 
unusual. . She caug rit the spirit 
of each song “and conveyed it eloquently 
to her hearers.’’—N. Y. Tribune, 

“Singer of artistic aims, with an unusual 


gift for dramatic interpretation. 


Fine feeling, phrasing and vocal color 

ing.’’—N. Y. Sun. 

“Unique artiste . . . abundant tem 

perament and intelligence of high order. 
. . Her name should come to mean a 

gre at deal in those cire les where the ex- 

ceptional is appreciated.’ N. Y. World. 


‘*Novelty and charm 
strikingly artistic. 
Debussy’s songs been 
Vantage in our 
Evening Post. 
‘One of the most original and entertain 
ing recitals of the present season. ane 
Has been besieged to repeat it.’’—N. Y. 
Telegraph. 

‘*Unusual musicale Capacity 
audience whiose apprec iation was sine erely 
and enthusiastically expressed.’ vy. 
Journal, 


. appearance 
: Rarely have 
heard te such ad- 
concert halls,’’—N., 


Personal Representative: 


NINA VARESA, 149 E. 40th St., New York 
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given with the following soloists: I lor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, con- 
tralto; Elsie Baker, alto; Lambert Mur- 
phy, tenor; Bechtel Alcock, tenor; Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone, and Herbert 
Witherspoon, bass. The Festival will be 
described in detail in the next isue. 

The one regret of the Festival was the 
illness of the president of the society, 
Herbert I. Wallace, which prevented him 
from attending any of the concerts, the 
success of which was due to his untiring 
efforts and the financial responsibility of 
which he assumed. 


ANDERSON ADDS 
ROBERT QUAIT TO 
HIS LIST OF TENORS 

















Robert Quait, American Tenor 


To his list of tenors, including Reed 
Miller, Lambert Murphy, Paul Althouse, 
and Orville Harrold, Walter Anderson 
has recently added Robert Quait. 

In less than a week after the contract 
was signed a dozen important engage- 
ments were booked for the new tenor, 
including an appearance with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra at Chautau- 
qua; “Creation” at Amherst College; a 
re-engagement with the Chicago Apollo 
Club, and a week’s tour to commence 
immediately, including Albany, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Elmira and Troy. 
An important New York church position 
was also arranged. 

The quality of Mr. Quait’s voice re- 
sembles that of the late Evan Williams. 
His musicianship was demonstrated re- 
cently when he substituted for Arthur 
Hackett in the Verdi “Requiem” with the 
Chicago Apollo Club at a few hours’ 
notice. 

Organize Singing Association in 
Portland, Ore. 





PORTLAND, ORE., May 5.—A group of 
Portland musicians and community 
workers, meeting at the Hotel Portland 


May 1, organized the Portland Com- 
munity Singing Association. Alexander 
Stewart of San Francisco, district repre- 
sentative of community singing for the 
Western division of the War Camp Com- 
munity Service, pledged W. C. C. S. co- 
operation. J. P. Jaeger was named 
chairman of the association; Mrs. Her- 
man Heppner, vice-chairman, and Wal- 
ter Jenkins, secretary. The charter mem- 
bers are Howard Aubrey, A. M. Grilley, 
J. R. Ellison, Mayme Helen Flynn, Mrs. 
Anton Giebisch, Mrs. Fred Olson, John 
C. Boyer, Daniel Wilson, Paul Petrie, 
Mrs. Perey W. Lewis, Harold Hurlburt, 
George Wilbur Reid, W. H. Boyer, Mose 
Christensen, W. B. LaRoche, Mrs. C. B. 
Simmons, Mrs. E. L. Thompson, Otto 
Wedemeyer, Walter Hardwick, Mrs. 
Adah Losh Rose, Richard W. Childs and 
S. E. Vincent. N. J. C. 


OPEN SPRINGFIELD’S 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


Professor Hammond of Mt. Hol- 
yoke Gives Recital—Eminent 
Artists Appear 

PRINGFIELD, MASS., May 11.—The 

seventeenth annual festival of the 
Springfield Music Festival Association 
began with an exceptionally interesting 
recital in the Auditorium this afternoon. 
William Churchill Hammond, dean of or- 
ganists in the Connecticut valley and 
professor of music at Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, showed the powers of the new au- 
ditorium organ to good effect. His pro- 
gram included Franck’s “Piéce Heéroi- 
que,” the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, and the Adagio from Widor’s 
Sixth Symphony. There was special ap- 
propriateness in the choice of the Widor 
number. This symphony was dedicated 
by the great composer-organist of Saint 
Sulpice to one of his favorite pupils, 
Charles M. Courboin, the municipal or- 
ganist of Springfield. Professor Ham- 
mond’s lighter and shorter offerings were 
also keenly enjoyed. These included Bo- 
rodin’s realistic “At the Convent,” 
I‘aulkes’ imaginative “Idyll,” an “Ori- 
and Serenade by Pache, Kinder’s “‘Can- 
and Serenade” by Pz ache, Kinder’ s “Can- 
tilene du Soir” and Federlein’s Scherzo 
Pastorale. To add to the variety of the 
program he played the three-movement 
suite by Rheinberger, in which he was 
ably assisted by Hazel L’Africaine, ’cell- 
ist, of Boston, and Ada Allen Chadwick, 
violinist, of the Mt. Holyoke College fac- 


ulty. The trio played as a finale to the 


concert the stately Marche Religieuse by 
D’Ortigue. The program was a schol 


arly and musicianly opening to the an- 
nual event eagerly anticipated by the 
music-lovers of this section. Professor 
Hlammond is the most widely known of 
the organists of Western New England. 

The four concerts of the festival, a 
complete acount of which will appear ina 
future issue of MUSICAL AMERICA, will 
present on the evening of May 16, Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater,” with Florence 
Hinkle, Sophie Braslau, Lambert Mur- 
phy and José Mardones, and the Mendels- 
sohn “Hymn of Praise” with Miss Hinkle, 
Mr. Murphy and Mrs. W. W. Macalpine, 
soprano; on the afternoon of May 17, 
Percy Grainger and Edmund Severn, as 
composer-conductors, and Rosa Ponselle, 
José Mardones, and the Festival chorus 
of 350 voices, conducted by John J. Bish- 
op. An orchestra of fifty men from the 
Metropolitan Opera House, with Rich- 
ard Hageman conducting, will also be 
heard, and there are to be two public re- 
hearsals besides the concerts. 


Scotti’s Company Presents Double Bill 
in Houston 


Houston, TEx., May 3.—The Scotti 
Grand Opera Company presented last 
night, before an audience of 4000, the 
double bill, “L’Oracolo” and “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” The principals, Scotti, Or- 
ville Harrold, Florence Easton and Fran- 
cesca Peralta, received marks of the 
warmest approval, and the admirable 
work of the orchestra, under Carlo 
Peroni as conductor, gave particular 
pleasure, especially in “L’Oracolo.” 

The company was under the local man- 
agement of Mrs. Edna W. Saunders. 

W. H. 
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Communications not accompanied vy 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Heifetz and His Critics 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have read your editorial comments 
and those of several correspondents with 
regard to my letter on Heifetz. There 
appears to be no serious disagreement 
with my contentions by any of your writ- 
ers except Victor Kiizd6, who is somewhat 
amusing in his frenzy, but whose re- 
marks are, of course, beside the point. 

My criticism was surely constructive 
and my only object was to get it to Hei- 
fetz to make him a better artist. It is 
interesting to note that in the Saturday 
Kvening Post of April 12 (the same date 
of your issue in which my letter ap- 
peared) Pierre V. R. Key, in an article 
entitled “The Best of the Best,’ reports 
an interview with Heifetz. Very clearly 
Heifetz admits that his public has not 
understood him. Several other matters I 
have mentioned are verified. All of 
which is additional proof that there is 
something in what I have said, which 
leaves me with the conviction that the 
young man has something over which to 
ponder and something to learn. 

I really have not much fault to find 
with him. Personally, I do not want lack 
of dignity, affectation, smirking, grimac- 
ing, head shaking, bow-tearing, comedy, 


SOPRANO: 


Appearing: 


University Glee Club 
Elmira, N. Y. (May 5) 
Thursday Music Club 
State Normal School 
Chicago, Ill. (May 12) 


Chautauqua, N. Y., 
Entire month of July 


Direction: Evelyn Hopper 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


Providence, R. I. (May 2) 


VAHRAH HANBURY 
| 


Mansfield, Pa. (May 6) 


(Gala week with N. Y. Symphony Orchestra) 





clowning, pretty intima of pleasure 
or contortions, as I very clearly pointed 
out in my letter. MHeifetz is splendid! 
All he needs is to register with his audi- 
ence something of personal warmth, 
which surely he feels. It seems such an 
easy and natural thing for a nice person 
todo. It’s a pity he can’t do it. It would 
help him so much. 

That is all! 

JAMES STRASBURG. 
Detroit, Mich., May 5, 1919. 





Interpreting “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Paul Morris in the Herald has touched 
upon a very important matter, namely, 
the tempo and attitude of conducting our 
National Anthem. He points out how 
conductors of different nationalities con- 
duct this anthem, and compares the va- 
rious tempi of the opera, theater, motion 
picture houses and the symphony orches- 
tras with those of the army bands. Of 
course he has seen service himself in the 
army and knows how it should be done. 
He also is favorably impressed with 
Walter Damrosch’s interpretation; but 
there are a great many people who have 
not been in the service, or heard the 
Symphony Society’s concerts, so I think 
Mr. Morris might have given us some 
idea what the right tempo is. 

I think there is at least one exception 
that “Italian conductors at the opera 
make it sound as frivolous as a dance 
tune.” This exception is Mr. Setti of 
the Metropolitan. I would suggest that 
Mr. Morris attend one of the concerts 
in which Mr. Setti conducts our National 
Anthem, and he will find that it is con- 
ducted with the reverence and correct 
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volume of tone that it so justly deserves. 
Mr. Setti makes it sound inspired. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” is noth- 
ing more or less than our nation’s recog- 
nized hymn, and should be conducted in 
a stately and reverent manner. The 
phrasing should be uniform, and not per- 
formed as if it should be disposed of in 
great haste. The tempo should not be 
fast, but not too slow, and there should 
be a marked climax and crescendo at the 
words “and the home of the brave,” and 
a decided pause after the word “brave,”’ 
so that the climax will stand out. 

Sincerely, 
ALEX M. JAREKKIE. 

New York, Ma; 4, 1919. 





When Composers Agree 


‘l'o the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Readers of your excellent magazine 
will doubtless be interested in the fact 
that the entire theme of the popular war 
song “Over There” is taken bodily, note 
for note, with tempo included, from Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, latter part of 
the second part of the second movement. 

Very truly yours, 
NEAL L. ANDERSON. 
Savannah, Ga., May 6, 1919. 


[Our readers will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this singular fact. But as we 
are unable to find the “theme of ‘Over 
There’ note for note, with tempo in- 


cluded,” in any part of the Andante f 
the Fifth Symphony, we _ respeci{ 
urge our correspondent to enlight: 
more specifically by indicating th: 
cise measure. By way of gentle re 

tion, we refer him to the “‘Tyrolienne’ 
Donizetti’s “Daughter of the Regin, 
and the first vocal phrases of John . 
Carpenter’s “When I Bring to You | 
ored Toys.”—Ed. MusIcAL AMERICA 





Appreciation from Memphis 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERIC 
The Beethoven Club wishes to t 
Mr. Freund for 
He was of enormous help to us musi 
in giving us a bigger, broader out! 
than we could possibly have gotten 
out it. We only hope that it may b 
good fortune that he will pass this | 
again. Gratefully, 
THE BEETHOVEN C1 
Mrs. J. F. HILL, 
Presid 
ELIZABETH Mossy, 
Corresponding Sec’; 
Mrs. E. W. TAYLOR 
Treasure, 
Memphis, Tenn., April 30, 1919. 





The Best, Newsiest and Cleanes: 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
It is with great pleasure we enc! 


check for renewal of “the best, newsidit 


his visit to Mem») 
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and cleanest musical paper of our vr 
country.” With continued interest i" 


best wishes, 
Your good friends, 
MR. AND Mrs. HENRY DUNMA\, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 6, 1919. 





VANDERPOOL IN RECITAL 





Atlantic City Teacher Presents Pupils in 
Program of His Songs 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., May 6.—Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith Mann presented Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool, the New York com- 
poser, in a program of his compositions 


sung by her and the senior members of 
her Atlantic City vocal class last evening 
in the Rose Room of the Traymore for 
the benefit of the Day Nursery of this 
city. 

The concert was given under distin- 
guished patronage and attracted a large 
audience. The singers were Alice Needles 
Lippincott, mezzo soprano; William C. 
Boyer, tenor; Elizabeth De Graw, con- 
tralto; Mary E. Miller, soprano; Walter 
S. Sherman, bass; Christopher Lalloway, 
tenor; Margaret Evans Tilton, soprano, 
and Harry H. Kaufman, baritone. Open- 
ing the program the Misses Miller and 
De Graw and Messrs. Boyer and Sher- 
man sang “’Neath the Autumn Moon,” 
while the same singers, and Miss Tilton 
and Messrs. Lalloway and Kaufman, 


sang as a final number “When I Fou 
the Way to Your Heart.” Among t 


songs produced were “Love and Rose 
“Every Little Nail,” “Design,” “Values 


“Ye Moanin’ Mountains,” “A Song { 
You,”’ “Love Will Die,” the sacred d 


“Angel of Light, Lead On,” “I Did \# 


Know,” “Regret,” “An Exchange” : 
a number of others. Those receiving t 
most applause were “Values,” “T 
Heart Call” and “Ma Little Sunflowe 
Mr. Vanderpool, who presided at 
piano, had a hearty reception from 
audience, sharing the applause with t 
singers, who interpreted his music 
charmingly. 


Greta Masson Will Give Concerts Und}; 


Haensel & Jones Direction 


1 


Arrangements were completed 
week whereby Greta Masson, sopra 
of New York, will be heard next seas 
in concert under the management 
Haensel & Jones. Miss Masson wor 
conspicuous success last month in ! 
Boston recital at Jordan Hall, and ¥ 
appear in a number of important 
certs next season. 
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HARM LOS ANGELES 


God wsky and McCormack Draw 
' Large Audiences—Tandler 
Gives Fine Program 


Tos ANGELES, CAL., May 2.—This is a 
f excellent music in Los Angeles, 
« from a concert by the local Sym- 
Orchestra to the recitals of Leo- 

Godowsky and of John McCormack. 
Symphony Orchestra under its 
ted conductor, Adolf Tandler, 





play 


| the Sibelius “Finlandia” and the 
Seco! Symphony of Rachmaninoff. 
These works were given with a broad 


sweep that shows Mr. Tandler could do 
sii! larger things, or rather the same 
things in a more complete way, if he had 
the financial backing which would permit 
sufficient rehearsals. That the orchestra 
idoes as difficult work as these after being 
_,, tied down to the routine of cafe and pic- 
dime playing day after day, shows what 
ght be done under more favorable cir- 
<i gpn stances. 

Appearing at this concert were 100 
omen of the Woman’s Lyric Club, sing- 
me three songs under direction of J. B. 
Poulin, accompanied by Mrs. Hennion 
Robinson, and one number with accom- 
paniment of the orchestra, directed by 
Mr. Tandler. The club sang the latter, 
The Slave’s Dream,” by Mathews, with 
gcellent power, unity and shading. Un- 
sr the instruction of Mr. Poulin this 
dy has become the leading choral or- 

| oqmanization in Los Angeles. 
» dmaLeopold Godowsky gave a long pro- 
“a fmram at Trinity Auditorium, April 29, 
| \ga the Philharmonic course of concerts 
’ d drew a large audience. He discarded 
» usual Bach, Rameau, Beethoven open- 
cyf™e, and played half a dozen Chopin 
mbers at the beginning, then a series 





Pe 


wel ° . *47 
t #2 romantics and moderns, closing with 
» age Toccata from the Saint-Saéns Fifth 


}) qgano Concerto. The latter and the Pag- 
ini-Liszt “Campanella” were the most 
illiant works. Debussy was represent- 
jf in three numbers and for these the 

Biaster player has the sympathy that 

Undtings out their delicate beauties. 

'That Godowsky is a prime favorite 
ith the music lovers here was shown by 
e large audience and the stormy ap- 


Drause 

4 John McCormack gave the first of his 
oe ree recitals here this afternoon at the 
“ veprine Auditorium. This hall seats 4000 


“— hd its capacity will be tested at each 
' , necert. At to-day’s concert he sang a 
LAVINIA , 
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Mozart aria and a dozen ballads. The au- 
dience saw to it that the list was ex 
tended again by half. It was a typical 
McCormack audience with a McCormack 
greeting. 

Mr. Godowsky will give a few concerts 
on the coast and then will teach here for 
five weeks, beginning May 26. 

It is stated that Rachmaninoff, the 
Russian composer, will be the guest here 
of Leopold Godowsky, for a good part of 
the summer. W. F. G. 


DUDLEY BUCK PUPIL 
WINS PRAISE ON 
LIGHT OPERA TOUR 














Thomas Conkey, Baritone 


Dudley Buck, the New York vocal in- 
structor, has been receiving enthusiastic 
reports from many cities in the United 
States describing the success of Thomas 
Conkey, his pupil, who is playing one of 


the leading roles in the comic opera 
“Fiddlers Three.” Mr. Conkey has a 
baritone voice of fine quality and his 


artistic singing has been the subject of 
extended praise in the daily papers of 
the cities visited by the company. 

Mr. Buck announces his’ summer 
course at his New York studio from 
June 10 to Aug. 10. 


GALLI-CURCI IN ATLANTA 


Largest Concert Audience in South 
Greets Coloratura 

ATLANTA, GA., May 3.—The Monday 

after Atlanta had finished its annual 


week of Metropolitan opera—at a time 
one would naturally have thought the 
city so saturated with music that it would 
seek a brief respite—Amelita Galli-Curci 
sang to the largest audience ever drawn 
to a concert in the South, according to 
published statements. Every ticket to 
the audjtorium, with its seating capacity 
of 6300, was sold, and many stood. 

The audience found that Galli-Curei 
had not been over praised in any par- 
ticular. She began with the old English 
air, “Mary of Allendale.” She was sup- 
posed to conclude with the “Shadow 
Song” from “Dinorah,” but such a storm 
of insistent applause greeted her that 
she sang “Home, Sweet Home” as an en- 
core to her final number. L. K. S. 





ALTHOUSE IN RECITAL 
AT INDIANOLA, MISS. 


Metropolitan Tenor Wins Much 
Applause in Excellent 
Program 


INDIANOLA, MIss., May 2.—A capacity 
house of enthusiasts heard Paul Althouse, 
tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
give his recital here on April 28 at the 
High School Auditorium. Nothing could 
have better pleased the large audience 
than the fact that this American tenor 
gave first place to a group of songs in 
English instead of delaying it until the 
end. With his usual artistic discrimina- 
tion and with singular appreciation, the 
artist delivered as his first numbers, 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Crying of the 
Water,” “Values,” Vanderpool; “Fields 
of Ballyclare,” Turner-Maley, and Ham- 
mond’s “Pipes of Gordon’s Men.” 

Greeted also with much applause was 
the second group in Italian comprising 
the “Dimmi Perche” of Scontrino, ‘U1- 
tima Rosa,” Spier; “Baciami,” Buzzi- 
Peccia and Rossini’s “La Danza.’’ Amer- 
ican composers featured again in the 
third group, and effective interpretations 
were given Grey’s “Think, Love, of Me,”’ 
Methven’s “In the Heart of a Rose,” “Bit- 
terness of Love,” by Dunn, and finally 
Ward-Stephens’ “Christ in Flanders,” to 
which Mr. Althouse lent his interpretive 
vocal force. The “Donna é Mobile” aria 
from “Rigoletto,” enabled the tenor to 
display his operatic powers admirably. 
Not content with the length of the pro- 
gram, the audience, made many demands 
for more, permitting the artist to go only 
after he had given five encores. In Flor- 
ence Potts the tenor had a helpful accom- 
panist, who also gained applause for sev- 
eral solos by Schuett, Brahms and Grieg. 


ANNOUNCES PEABODY COURSES 





Baltimore Conservatory to Open Sum- 
mer Season on July 7 


BALTIMORE, May 2.— The Peabody 
Conservatory of Music has announced 
that it will open its summer session July 
7, to continue for six weeks and close 
Aug. 16. The teaching staff includes 
members of the Conservatory faculty and 
instructors of the preparatory depart- 
ment. George F. Boyle will be in charge 
of the piano department, with Henrietta 


Holthaus, Elizabeth Coulson, Mabel 
Thomas and Carlotta Heller as assist- 
ants. He will also conduct classes in in- 


terpretation. Classes in piano pedagogy 
will be conducted by Miss Coulson. In 
these there will be practical demonstra- 
tions of teaching methods and general 
discussions of the theory of teaching 
piano. In connection with this course, 
classes in ear-training and musical liter- 
ature will be given by Miss Thomas. In- 
struction on the pipe-organ will be in 
charge of Harold D. Phillips, who will 
give special attention to those desiring 
to become church organists. Adelin Fer- 
min will conduct the singing department 
and J. C. Van Hulsteyn will head the 
violin department. Gustav Strube, con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony Or- 
chestra, will take pupils in harmony and 
composition and will conduct a class in 
orchestration and score-reading for #d- 
vanced pupils. He will have classes also 
in musical form and analysis. 

As in former years, the Johns Hopkins 
University will give credit for certain 
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prescribed studies taken at the Conser- 
vatory as electives by candidates for the 
degrees of Bachelor of Science and Arts. 
The dates of the Hopkins summer school 
coincide with those of the Conservatory 
and this makes it possible for students cf 
either institution to take courses at the 
other. During the session a series of lec- 
tures, recitals and exhibitions will be 
given alternately at the University and 
Conservatory. Plans for these entertain- 
ments, as well as for the opening ind 
closing receptions, are now being ar- 
ranged by Dr. Edward F. Buchner and 
I’rederick R. Huber, who will conduct the 
Johns Hopkins and the Peabody schools 
respectively. 





Prominent Artists Assist at Meeting of 
Washington Memorial Association 


At the first national meeting of the 
George Washington Memorial Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, president, 
at the Belasco Theater, New York, on 
Sunday, April 27, the program was given 
by Mayo Wadler, violinist; Marguerite 
Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, and James 
Goddard, bass. Mr. Wadler scored in 
Clarence C. White’s “Negro Lament,” 
and two Cecil Burleigh pieces, “Uncle 
Rastus” and “Indian Snake Dance,” 
which he played admirably. Among Miss 
Fontrese’s offerings were the aria “Amour 
viens aider,” from “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” and songs by Rachmaninoff, Fay 
Foster and Reddick. Mr. Goddard sang 
a Verdi aria and songs by Bergen, Ho- 
mer and H. T. Burleigh. At the close 
of the program Miss Fontrese sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner.” Address were 
made by David Jayne Hill, Gen. N. M. 
Black and Admiral Henry T. Mayo. 
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GRAINGER AGAIN HAS 
BALTIMORE'S FAVOR 


Pianist, Now Civilian, Revisits 
City in Recital—Russian 
Artists in Benefit 


BALTIMORE, May 3.—The recital given 
at the Lyric April 30 by Percy Grainger 


marked his first local reappearance as 
a civilian. The audience had remembered 
his last local performance while in khaki 
and with the glamor of this successful 
evening in mind seemed to be weighing 
the artist’s development under more nor- 
mal conditions. The recital was not con- 
ventional, and Mr. Grainger seemed to 
be making experiments as to the effect 
of stage lights. The classic portion of 
the program was given with darkened 
stage and all auditorium lights low- 
ered. With the group of Chopin pieces 
the artist allowed himself to be sub- 
merged in a soft yellow glow and 
throughout the latter part of the pro- 
gram devoted to his original transcrip- 
tions further changes in the lighting were 
made. In this group the novel thing was 





the playing of the “Gum _ Sucker’s 
March,” to which the artist was given 
an accompaniment as supplied by him- 
self upon a reproducing instrument. 

The Russian Cathedral Quartet with 
the Balalaika Orchestra gave a concert 
for the benefit of the refugees of Russia 
at Albaugh’s Theater, April 29, before 
a large and fashionable audience. The 
members of the quartet are Nicholas 
Waiselevsky, Nicholas Vasileff, Nicholas 
Antonoff and Michael Bataneff. The 
program contained many examples of 
Russian music which proved of interest, 
a section was devoted to music of an 
ecclesiastical type in which the devo- 
tional tone was deeply emphasized. With 
examples of solos and duets from Rubin- 
stein, Glinka, Glazounoff, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Gretchaninoff and Dargomizsky 
the program gave representation to the 
higher art forms. The individual sing- 
ers did effective work and were cordially 
rewarded with applause. The third part 
of the program was thoroughly national- 
istic in its representation through the 
medium of the balalaika orchestra. The 
twang of these instruments along with 
the attractiveness of the folk songs and 
rhythmic dance tunes added contrast to 
the evening’s entertainment. Mary Cald- 
well at the piano supplied accompani- 
ments for the quartet. F. C. B. 


KALAMAZOO FORMS 
ITS OWN ORCHESTRA 


Eulalia Buttleman Conducts New 
Forces—-Ganz and Musical 
Society, Week’s Features 


KALAMAZOO, MICH., May 7.—A new 
musical organization for Kalamazoo is 
the orchestra conducted by Eulalia S. 
Buttleman. Members are Glenn Pratt, 
Christopher Overly, Mrs. Charles Nichol, 
violins; Luther Blake, ’cello; Charles 
Nichol, cornet; Harry Horton, flute; 
Herbert Fisher, clarinet; C. Buttleman, 
bass; Eulalia S. Buttleman, piano and 
violin. 

Rudolph Ganz appeared April 24, 
under the auspices of the Kalamazoo 
Choral Union. An unusual feature of 


the concert was the continued applause 
given the artist at the close of the con- 
cert, Mr. Ganz being obliged to re- 
turn for his second encore at the close 
of the program. Piano concerts are often 
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none too interesting for the average 
town audience. In this case, ho ¥, 
the artist held the attention of his a, 
tors throughout. : 

The Kalamazoo Musical Socie : 
cently presented a delightful progr, 2% 
English music at the Burdick A 
rium. The program was in cha) ~ 
Margaret Cobb and Mrs. McCoy 
included numbers by Idale Wait. 
prano, a promising pupil of J) 
Sprague; Leota Combs, soprano; | 
toria McLaughlin, pianist; Gh © 
Grace, contralto; Mrs. Hacking, >i) A@eri 
ist, and a quartet composed of Fay (gay. 
Barrett, Clement Martineau, Lynn (|, "J 
and Harper C. Maybee. Old Englis) ; @*" 
dances were presented by Misses ]}2\ re 
Yaple, Teale, Weston, Ellenwood, P, Gigy, : 
Williams and Barker, directed by \\ gi@otin 
Crane. Accompanists were Marvel | 
Glenn Henderson and Eulalia S. I, 
man. The program was one of the ; 
pleasing of the season’s series. 

Hazel Bird, a former reside) | 
Kalamazoo and for a time teacher | 
Kalamazoo public schools, at a red§ 
meeting of the Kalamazoo Music:! \g 
ciety delighted the audience with s: 
numbers, which included an Aria fy 
the “Marriage of Figaro” (Mozart; #Je@ture 
“Tl Bacio” (Arditi).. Miss Bird ):: é 
pleasing dramatic soprano voice a 
as a charming personality. Miss BgAmeric 
commenced her vocal studies with \\fperson. 
Harry Horton of this city. seven 0 

A special program was given in §M@nnes 
First Presbyterian Church under (ir or | 
tion of H. Glenn Henderson. Nun, 
by the violin, harp, ’cello and organ «i 
by Mrs. Bernice Corbin, Mrs. Walter 
Mrs. Henry Shricker and Mr. Hender: 
were especially pleasing. 

H. Norman Taylor is the new ch 
director and organist at St. Luk 
Church. Mr. Taylor is a musician 
considerable prominence, having stu 
with D’Arcy de Farrars in London. 
Taylor’s son, who is a student at 
napolis, is director of a choir of seven 
five voices. 

The Kalamazoo College Glee Clu) | 
returned from its spring concert to 
with a report of crowded houses 4 
hearty welcome everywhere they 
peared. The “home concert” was i 
April 25. i 

Western State Normal Glee Club i 
giving a series of concerts at vari0 
southern Michigan points. C. V. B. 
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Young Pianists Exhibit Their Talent ; ADI 


Wanamaker’s 


Several artist-pupils of Antoine 
Ward, New York pianist and teach 
were heard in Wanamaker’s auditor 
on the afternoon of May 8. Mode 
Scovill opened the program with sci 
arly readings of a Bach Prelude 3 
Fugue and a Beethoven Scherzo, furt! 
delighting her audience with her cha! 
ing interpretation of Olsen’s “Butt 
flies,” Debussy’s “Fog,” two num: 
from MacDowell’s Indian Suite, a gr 
of Chopin’s Preludes and Liszt’s Hi 
garian Rhapsody No. 11. q 

Helen Hulsman presented MacDowe 
“Dance of the Elves,” ‘Moonshin 
Rachmaninoff’s ‘“Polichinelle,” Stavé 
hagen’s “Caprice” and Paderewsi 
“Cracovienne Fantastique,” reveal! 
considerable technical clarity. Consta! 
Hulsman won merited praise for her st 
ling performance of Westerhout’s ‘)! 
mento Capriccioso” and MacDowe. 
“Song” and “Shadow Dance,” and 
don Phillips proved himself a pianist 
virtuosic qualities in Liszt’s ‘| 
promptu,” Schiitt’s “Scénes de Balle 
Lane’s “Lady June Grey” and ka 
maninoff’s “Prelude.” All the solo! 
disclosed admirable poise, control 4 
musical understanding, establishing | 
disputable proofs of the excellent res 
which it is possible to obtain through % 
development of the mind in its relat! 
to piano-playing, salient features wv 
Miss Ward realizes convincingly in ! 
teaching. M. B. 5 
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Letz Quartet Will Tour Under Direct! 
of Daniel Mayer 





For the coming season the tour of | 
Letz Quartet will be under the direct 
of Daniel Mayer. The organization ‘ 
again be composed of Hans Letz, ° 
violin; Sandor Harmati, second vio. 
Edward Kreiner, viola, and Gerald M:i 
’cellist. This group of young artists ! 
succeeded in maintaining the traditi 
of the Kneisel Quartet, of which the L‘ 
is an outgrowth. An important feat! 
in the repertoire for next season \ 
be Fritz Kreisler’s new quartet 
strings, which had such a_ succes*™ 
premiére in New York recently, and 
which Mr. Letz has secured the sole } 
forming rights. 
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>SARIO SCALERO COMING HERE 
TO TEACH AT MANNES SCHOOL 


Ii@ian Composer and Critic in 
Aperica for First Time, to Give 
Advanced Courses 


rH great interest are music-lovers 
oking forward to the coming to 
a for the first time next season 
Ifalian composer, Rosario Scalero 
Mr. Scalero is a prominent 

n the musical life of the Eternal 

nd has been for a number of years, 
¢ himself there to his string quar- 
inded in 1914, and to composing 

sical criticism. 

Sealero comes here to take charge 
advanced work in harmony and 

point at the David Mannes Music 
‘ol. and to conduct a course for the 
of church music, a subject in which 

ias specialized and in which he is a 
enized authority. He will also give 
courses on various subjects. It 
lig'a quaint coincidence that the first 
fists to play the music of Scalero in 
erica should also bring him to us in 
person. Yet these are the facts: Some 
| seven or eight years ago David and Clara 
@Mannes performed his Sonata in D 
IMinor for piano and violin in their series 
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of sonata recitals, producing the work 
because they felt it worthy. Very little 
was then known in America of Scalero. 
And now the Manneses are adding his 
artistic personality to the faculty of their 
institution for musical culture. 

The sonata just mentioned is not the 
only music of Scalero that has been heard 
here. Mischa Elman has played his 
Variations on a Theme of Mozart, and 
during the season just closing the Flon- 
zaley Quartet played with great success 
his “Four Fragments” for string quar- 
tet. It is to be hoped that many of his 
other compositions, which include a set of 
“Six Motetts on the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah” for five-part mixed chorus, a 
Suite in the Old Style for violin and a 
“Valzer Capriccioso,” Op. 17, will be 
heard while he is in America. 

Sealero is a native of Mancalieri, a 
town near Turin, where he first studied 
at the Liceo Musicale. Then he went to 
Genoa, where he studied with that great 
Italian violinist, Camillo Sivori, Paga- 
nini’s only pupil. On Sivori’s recom- 
mendation young Scalero made his début 
in Leipsic in 1891, appearing shortly 
after in Milan, Turin and Rome. In 
1895 he played at Queen’s Hall in Lon- 
don and accepted a post as head of the 
violin department of the Hampstead Con- 
servatory. While in London he visited 
the then aged Wilhemj and had the privi- 
lege of daily lessons with him. His mas- 
ter in composition was Mandyczewsky, 
in Vienna in whom he is said to have 
found a friend, philosopher and guide. 
Seven years he labored in Vienna and 
then returned to his native Italy to 
Rome, where he decided to live. Among 
his important works in musical criticism 
is a historical study of “The Italian Art 
of the Violin,” which he has contributed 
to the “Corpus Musicorum Italicorum,” 
a tremendous work issued by the Casa 
Editrice Musica. 

In bringing to America this fine mu- 
sical spirit, a representative of a phase 
of contemporary Italian musical thought 
little known to us, Mr. and Mrs. Mannes 
are doing a most praiseworthy thing. 

A. W. K. 


Mrs. Hemstreet’s “Chinese Miniatures” 
Heard in New York 


At the Rivoli Theater, New York, last 
week two of Lillian Miller Hemstreet’s 
“Chinese Miniatures” were used by Hugo 
Riesenfeld, the conductor of the Rivoli 
Orchestra, as incidental music to the 
Chinese feature film, “The Red Lantern,” 
in which Mme. Nazimova appears. The 
Hemstreet pieces used were “The Yellow 
Dragon” and “The Festival of the Moon,” 
and proved to be admirable in creating 
the appropriate atmosphere for the ac- 
tion on the screen. 


_Mary V. Cunningham and Foerster 
Appear Before Pittsburgh Club 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 4.—At the meet- 
ing of the Ladies’ Club yesterday Mary 
V. Cunningham, soprano, was heard in a 
brief program of arias and songs, as- 
sisted by Adolph M. Foerster at the 
piano. Miss Cunningham scored in the 
familiar “One Fine Day” aria from 
“Madama Butterfly,” and in “Ocean,Thou 
Mighty Monster,’ from Weber’s “Obe- 
ron.” She also sang American songs by 
Kroeger and Kramer, and Mr. Foerster’s 
group of songs, Op. 57. These included 
“Spring Is Here,” “The Fir-tree,” “A 
Wondrous Thing It Must Be,” “Early 
Spring” and “Unceasing Love.” Com- 
poser and singer were received with great 
favor in them. 





Newark, N. J., Hears “Victory Concert” 

NEWARK, N. J., May 10.—A “Victory 
Concert” was given May 7 at the audi- 
torium of the South Side High School. 
Among the soloists were John A. Camp- 
bell, tenor, who sang Rodolfo’s Narrative 
from Puccini’s “La Boheme” and Van- 
derpool’s “I Did Not Know” admirably, 
while Hazel Moore, soprano; Molly 
Chapin Ely, contralto, and Nicholas J. 
Tynan, baritone, were also heard to ad- 
vantage in groups of songs. The South 
Side High School Orchestra, Philip Gor- 
don, conductor, played in excellent style 
compositions by Bizet, Mozart and Elgar. 





ELEONORA PERRY 
ENGAGED FOR ENTIRE 
BRACALE OPERA TOUR 














Eleonora Perry, Dramatic Soprano 


Leaving New York on Saturday, May 
3, for Havana, among the principals of 
the Bracale Opera Company was Eleo- 
nora Perry, the American dramatic so- 
prano, who has been engaged for the en- 
tire Bracale season, which includes three 
weeks at the Teatro Nacional in Havana 
and then the tour in Porto Rico, Vene- 
zuela, Panama, Peru and Chile. Miss 
Perry will sing a variety of réles, open- 
ing in Puccini’s “Tosca” in the title part, 
and continuing with Maddelena in Gior- 
dano’s “Andrea Chenier,” Catalani’s “La 
Wally,” “Aida,” “Ballo in Maschera,” 
Mascagni’s “Isabeau” and “Cavalleria.” 

Miss Perry has placed some splendid 
achievements to her credit abroad. Fol- 
lowing her studies in Paris with Jean de 
Reszeke she made her début in “Thais” 


at the Opéra Comique. Then she ap- 
peared in a season of opera at His 


Majesty’s Theater in London. It was in 
Italy, however, that she accomplished her 
most important work. There she studied 
in Milano with Maestro Fatuo. Her suc- 
cess was marked wherever she appeared, 
singing at leading Italian opera-houses, 
among them the Dal Verme in Milan, the 
Carlo Felice in Genoa, the Regio in 
Parma and at Bologna. During the war 
Miss Perry was an ardent entertainer, 
singing at the Italian front, bringing 
cheer to many thousands of Italy’s fight- 
ing men. 


Zoellner Quartet Presents More New 
American Compositions 


Los ANGELES, May 13.—The Zoellner 
Quartet, which has been domiciled in Los 
Angeles for the past year, is still active 
in presenting the music of American 
composers. To the many American works 
for string quartet that have appeared on 
their program, they added on April 26 
in their concert at Blanchard Hall a 
Quartet in D, by Morton F. Mason, a 
prominent organist and composer of Pas- 
adena. The work received its first per- 
formance on this occasion. On the same 
program they played a Lullaby, by 
Charles S. Skilton, and a Hymnus, by 
Arthur Hartmann, thus devoting half 
of the program to music by American 
composers. 


Scranton Applauds Anna Case 


SCRANTON, PA., May 9.—Anna Case 
appeared on the Philharmonic Course, 
under the local management of Frank J. 
O’Hara, at Town Hall, Monday night. 
She was greeted by a large audience and 
she gave a superb program. Next season 
Mr. O’Hara will have Geraldine Farrar to 
head the list of attractions. H. C. P. 
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Noteworthy Program at A. E. F. 
School for Bandmasters in France 


Damrosch Is Member of Delighted Audience—An Instructor’s 
Outline of Musical Ignorance among Bandleaders which 


Sea 








the School Is Overcoming—Finds Lieutenant Stoessel, 


Distinguished as Composer and Conductor, the Moving 
Spirit of the Institution—Weekly Chamber Music Con- 


certs. 


By OSCAR HATCH HAWLEY, 
Bandleader, 77th Field Artillery 








ARIS, April 26.—The American E. F. 
Bandmasters’ and Musicians’ School 
is situated at Chaumont, 193 kilometers 
east by south from Paris, and it was at 
this school that I heard, on April 23, the 
most enjoyable chamber music concert it 


has been my privilege to hear in a very 
long time. The artists were Lieut. Al- 
bert Stoessel, violin; Lieut. Harrison 
Potter, piano; Lieut. Austin Conradi, 
piano; Marcel Durivaux, oboe; assistant 
band leader, Edward Freund, viola; 
Seret. Fred Scheld, ’cello. All of them 
are connected with the school either as 
faculty members or as students. 

The program was made up of the Trio 
in C Major, Op. 1, No. 3, Beethoven; 
Quartet for strings and oboe, Mozart; 
piano solos, “Des Abends,”’ Schumann; 
“Arabesque,” Debussy; “Les Vagues,” 
Moszkowski (Lieutenant Conradi); the 
I'ranck sonata for violin and piano, Lieu- 
tenant Stoessel and Lieutenant Potter. 

The audience consisted of some eighty 
students of the school and Dr. Walter 











Damrosch, who had arrived the previous 
day. The program was given with a 
degree of artistry that would have sur- 
prised some of the critics of our metrop- 
olis. The ensemble seemed to give evi- 
dence of many painstaking rehearsals; 
yet I have it on the authority of Lieu- 
tenant Stoessel that there had been only 
one rehearsal for the quartet and very 
few for the other two ensemble :umbers. 

The outstanding feature was Franck’s 
Sonata. Never before have I heard it 
given with such a superb spirit of under- 
standing. These two artists, Lieutenant 
Stoessel and Lieutenant Potter, have 
plumbed the very depths of the great 
work, and their interpretation left an 
impression of towering strength and 
rugged beauty, rather than of docile 
sweetness, as the usual performance does. 


Problems the School Has to Meet 


Among the interesting things I heard 
about the school were one of the instruc- 
tor’s remarks about the sort of student 
material with which it works. 
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CHAS. E.GALLAGHER) 


Bas SO of the Scotti Opera Co., says: 


“The Kranich & Bach Piano in my possession 
is most satisfactory in every way. 
structed to meet all the demands of the aver- 
age and the most critical musician. 
scale and soft singing tone are points readily 
recognized by all vocal artists.”’ 

Gallagher is leading basso on tour with the 
Scotti Opera Company, and was soloist on 
tour with the Cincinnati Orchestra, etc. 
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“Many bandmasters,” he said, “lack 
the most elementary knowledge of their 
profession. Some have come here for ex- 
amination who could not read the bass 
clef; others could not read the treble 
clef; the majority of them did not know 
anything about the transposing instru- 
ments; some had never copied a line of 
music; many could not write the scale 
of D Major without the signature given, 
and very many could not write any minor 
scale even with a signature. In the mat- 
ter of conducting, many of them could 
not get through any composition more 
difficult than a fox-trot, and some of 
them could not even beat two in a 
measure understandingly. 

“The principal thing here is, of course, 
conducting. We teach the men how to 
beat all the various rhythms, everything 
from two-four to seven-four. We have 
classes in harmony, covering enough 
ground so that in eight weeks a man may 
learn all the principal chords and their 
inversions. There are also classes in ear- 
training, instrumentation and _ instru- 
mental possibilities, so that they may 
learn all about the instruments with 
which they are dealing and the best com- 
binations to use in arrangements, etc. 

“Tt is intensive work. There is no time 
for loafing here, and any man who com- 
pletes the course is fairly well equipped 
for his work. 

“Our weekly chamber concerts are for 
the purpose of giving the men an incent- 
ive to strive for the best in music, and 
from the interest shown by the attending 
band-leaders, we gather that they are 
doing much good.” 


What Is Being Accomplished 


Think of attempting to teach anything 
of music in a period of eight weeks! It 
seems as if it must be a futile effort. 
I certainly would have said so. And yet, 
after a week spent at the school, I am 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the 
thing and believe that much good is being 
accomplished. 

While I was at the school, Lieutenant 
Stoessel and Lieutenant Potter played 
for me the first and last movements of 
a new sonata for violin and piano which 
Lieutenant Stoessel has recently com- 
pleted. The first movement is highly 
poetic and imaginative, with a wonder- 
fully appealing main theme. The last 
movement is frankly American in its 
rhythmic setting—a tremendously rol- 
licking, jolly thing that sets the blood 
tingling and the feet moving. It is not 
a work for the mere dabbler in music, 
for it abounds in intricate and difficult 
passages. You might not think one could 
get much from the first hearing of such 
a sonata, but I turned the pages for 
Lieutenant Potter and so had _ the 
pleasure of reading as well as hearing 
the work. 

They also played for me Lieutenant 
Stoessel’s transcription of “Old Black 
Joe,” one of the four Stephen Foster 
melodies which he has arranged for vio- 
lin. His “Old Black Joe” arrangement 
is a fine example of modern harmoniza- 
tion of an old song, and it strikes me as 
far superior to anything of the kind I 
have yet heard. The melody is left un- 
touched, unadorned, but the harmonies 
are new and very appealing. Things 
like this, I should say, ought to become 
very popular with violinists and audi- 
ences as encore pieces. 

Lieutenant Stoessel, by the way, is at 
present the dynamic force at the school. 
He says he is only a member of the board 
of directors and in charge of conducting, 
but one can see signs of his personality 
and driving force in the whole school. 
As a good American conductor for sym- 
phony orchestra I would nominate him. 
I have observed his work as conductor of 
the school orchestra in the “Magic Flute” 
Overture, and also as a teacher of con- 
ducting, and I can safely say that he 
knows his business. He is a thorough 
musician, a talented composer and a man 
of great vigor as well as personal charm. 





Societé des Instruments Anciens to Be 
Here for Pittsfield Festival 


Arrangements have been finally con- 
cluded so that La Societé des Instruments 
Anciens can sail earlier than had been 
planned and will arrive in America dur- 
ing the latter part of September. This 
change has been made so as to accept an 
engagement for an appearance at the 
Pittsfield, Mass., Musical Festival on 
Sept. 27, after which an extensive tour 
of the South and West will follow. 
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DADMUN IS SOLOIST AT 
BROOKLYN CLUB CONC; 


Chaminade Ladies’ Chorus Gives §,J 
Program, with Baritone as 
Visiting Artist 















The spring concert of the Chang 
Ladies’ Chorus of Brooklyn, given inf} 
Concert Hall of the Academy of ie 
recently, had as its visiting soloist Ri 
Dadmun, baritone. Club soloist 
Amelia Gray-Clarke, pianist; El] z, 
King, soprano, and Mrs. Arthur ( 
Hartrich, who presided at the organ, 

In Easter mood the club gave 
“Angels’ Chorus,” by Schubert; ‘( 
is Risen”; Gounod’s “Sanctus” from 
“St. Cecilia” mass, and Bruno {Ij 
“The Unknown,” sung for the first ; 
These proved the most worthy num 
on the program, and the club sang { 
in splendid style, Grace Evelyn ) 
singing the incidental solo in the (o 
“Sanctus.” Mr. Huhn’s number, 
text by Walt Whitman, was one 
breadth and beauty. In lighter vein ¢ 
Schubert’s “Cradle Song”’; two a capy 
numbers, Budette’s “May Madriga|” 
Richardson’s “Philomel,” both bright 
enjoyable; Howson’s humorous ‘“Siy 
Song of Sixpence”; Marzo’s Orie 
“The Maidens of Japan,” and Debug 
exquisite ‘““Mandoline.”” Mme. Kuster 
ducted. 

Mrs. King sang with lovely lyric: 
the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria from “Aj 
Mrs. Clarke’s selections were jf; 
maninoft’s “The Clown”; the Liszt Ff: 
in D Flat, and his “Gondoliero,” « 
which were excellently presented }) 
pianist. 

Royal Dadmun made an impr 
début with the Chaminade, arousing 
bounded admiration from his large : 
ence by his brilliant singing. L 
“Bois Epais” received artistic nua: 
in his hands; Fauré’s lovely “Les 
ceux” and Del Riego’s ‘‘Homing” ; 
splendidly done. Moussorgsky’s 
lea” evoked applause as did his 
pretation of the Handel aria, “S 
ceppe,” and Dupare’s “Le Manoi: 
Rosamonde.” He also gave two 1 
spirituals with happy abandon: “P: 
Go Ring Dem Bells,” and “Oh, Did» 
Rain?”  Frederich Cheeswright ac 
panied him at the piano. m. T. 
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GREET TOPEKA’S SYMPHO\ 













3000 Attend First Concert-at Vic 
Loan Mass-Meeting 


TOPEKA, KAN., May 10.—Patri0 
featured the occasion of the début of 
recently organized Topeka Symp) 
Orchestra. The orchestra made its 
appearance Sunday, May 4, at a Vic 
Loan mass meeting held at the city 4 
torium, at which time medals were 
tributed to Shawnee County soldiers 

The orchestra, which has been rehe 
ing for the last four weeks, has been! 
developed by Daniel Mueller, the confi, » 
tor, in the short time he has been wi;,} 
ing with it. The numbers were $i}, 
presented and the orchestra gives )! 
ise of developing into a musical or 
ization which will eventually have " 
more than a local reputation. 

More than 3000 persons were pre 
The orchestra was assisted by Har 
Smith and Florence Rowe, vocal sol 
and Margaret Poindexter, Elmer (©: 
and Dean Bredin, instrumentalists. 

-% 


Concert at Irwin, Pa., High Sch F 
Draws a Capacity Audience §& 

IRWIN, Pa., May 3.—The No 
Union High School auditorium at I: 
Pa., held a capacity audience on the! 
ning of May 2 for a very high-class! 
cert given by the Norwin Girls’ Glee‘ 
with the assistance of the High § 
Orchestra and Helena Baschoff, sop! 
of Pittsburgh. The concert was ¢ 
under the direction of Mrs. M. F. Mct 
supervisor of music here since 1917 
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} LLENTOWN, PA., May 3.—The twenty- 


Oved the most popular, if not absolutely 


E of 


ol Mber, rang out stirring and strong, 


btch song, “My Heart Is Sair.” 
dhe Society then scored its biggest 
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| GARRISON SINGS FOR ALLENTOWN CLUB 


hit of the evening with Oley Speak’s 

“When the Boys Come Home.” George 
Rees sang the last verse as a solo, ac- 
companied softly by the chorus. ‘The 
Hymn to the Sun,” the “Coq d’Or” aria, 
was the next number on Miss Garrison’s 
program. Her coloratura work was 





I soloist at Arion Society’s Fes- 
tival—Orchestra Ends 
Season 


a, 4 ‘ . nothing short of remarkable. “L’Oiseau 
e annual =—s musical festival of Bleu,” by Decreus; “Je Suis Titania,” 
Arion Society had Mabel Garrison, from “Mignon,” and “Little Alabama 

prano, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- Coon” constituted Miss Garrison’s second 
by, as soloist. It has become almost a group. 


“An Irish Folk-song,”’ by Foote, and 
“The Way of the World,” the latter a 
very quaint bit of musical philosophy by 
Hatch, were sung by the Society. Five 
numbers plus two encores marked Miss 
Garrison’s last appearance. ‘Nobody 
Knows de Trouble Ah Sees,” “De Ole 
Ark’s a-Moverin’,” “When I Was Seven- 
teen,” “Billy Boy” and “Kom Kjyra” 
were her programmed offerings. But the 
audience would have more, and, accord- 
ing to popular request, she sang another 
of her famous record songs, “Kiss Me 


ition that the soloists selected by the 
on Society for its concerts shall be 
the highest order, but Miss Garrison 


best, of all the soloists the festivals 
e presented. The Arion Society dis- 
yed in its numbers its splendid train- 
at the hands of Prof. James W. Pres- 

Hammond’s “Flag Song,” the first 


h thrilling volume, from those hun- 
d male voices. Miss Garrison offered 
ee numbers on her first appearance, 


Dwn’s “Shepherd, Thy Demeanor Again.” And still the audience made 
ry”; the dramatic bit entitled “Cant no move to leave the theater. Only 
tla Verge,” from an old Spanish mys- “Dixie” could put the right concluding 


touch to such a concert. 


The final concert of the Allentown 
Symphony Orchestra had as _ soloist 
Charles Hunsberger, harpist, of Allen- 
town, a master of that beautiful and 


, arranged by Kurt Schindler, and 
Mozart aria, “Mia Speranza Ado- 
a.” She offered as an encore a little 
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Nurses’ Chorus of the College of Nurses of the Allentown, Pa., Hospital and the Public High School Orchestra. 


——S—_4 
SHOW SKILL AS CHORISTERS 








rarely played instrument. The orches- 
tral program, one of the best given by 
the Symphony Orchestra so far, included 
the “Angelus,” from ‘“Scénes Pittor- 
esques,” Massenet; ‘“‘Mauresque Caprice,” 
Boccalari; “Valse Triste,” Sibelius; 
“Danze Piemontese,” Singaglia; “Lore- 
ley,” Oberthur, and “Tannhauser” Over- 
true, Wagner. Mr. Moll conducted with 
his usual ease and assurance. 

The choir of St. Paul’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church gave the _ Rossini 
“Stabat Mater.” The soloists for the 
evening were Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Marie Stone Langston, contralto, and 
Henry Gurney, tenor, all of Philadel- 
phia. Errol Peters of Allentown sub- 
stituted as bass soloist for Henry 
Hotz, who could not come. The pro- 
gram opened with an organ prelude 
by Prof. Acker, a Concert Prelude in D 
Minor by A. Walter Kramer. Miss 
Langston sang “The Ballad of the Trees 
and the Master,”’ by Chadwick, and Mr. 
Acker followed with “Reverie,” by Car- 
rie Jacobs-Bond. Two soprano numbers 
from the Bach “St. Matthew Passion,” the 
recitative, “Although Both Heart and 
Eyes O’erflow,” and the aria, “Lord to 


” 


The Conductor is Warren F. Acker 


Thee,” were sung by Miss Faas. The 
“Tribulation” from “Stabat Mater” made 
up the second part of the program. The 
soloists took their parts splendidly and 
were supported with excellent effect by 
the choir. 

A joint concert was given by the 
Nurses’ Chorus of the College for Nurses, 
Allentown Hospital, and the High School 
Orchestra. Both organizations were di- 
rected by Warren F.. Acker. The Nurses’ 
Chorus is composed of forty young 
women, who appeaied in their hospital 
uniforms. This is the only Nurses’ Col- 
lege in the country which requires two 
years of voice culture during the period 
of training. The High School Orchestra 
has a personnel of forty-two young peo- 


ple. It contains violins, violas, ’cellos, 
contrabass, flutes, cornets, trombones, 
clarinets, harp, piano and drums. Some 


of the numbers were of a degree of diffi- 
culty usually attempted only by major 
organizations. 

The Nurses’ Chorus also pleased, and 
there were requests for special numbers. 
The chorus was accompanied by Cath- 
erine Kimmet on the harp and Blanche 





CZECHO-SLOVAK TRIO HEARD 





Unique Program Presented by Native 
Artists in New York 

The Czecho-Slovak Trio, composed of 
Francis Pangrac, baritone; Milan Lusk, 
violinist, and Anna Fuka-Pangrac, pian- 
ist, with Ludmilla Vojackova-Wetche as 
assisting pianist, were heard in an inter- 
esting recital in the auditorium of the 
Czech Gymnastic Society of New York 
on the evening of May 8. 

The unique program opened with the 
American and Czech national anthems, 
the former a splendid arrangement for 
piano, four hands, by Mme. Pangrac, and 
stirringly played by her and Mme. 
Wetche, while the latter was sung with 
much fervor by Mr. Pangrac, who was 
in excellent voice, in addition to works 
of Knittel, Friml, Novak and Smetana, 
disclosing his rich baritone, of exquisite 
quality. 

Other delightful offerings were two 
Slovak dances for piano four hands by 


Snyder on the piano. B. W. 58. 

Dvorak, charmingly given by Mme. 
Pangrac and Mme. Wetche, and Mr. Lusk 
in violin works of Fibich, Smetana, 


Dvorak-Ondricek and Kocian, the playing 
of which won insistent applause and 
several extras. M. B. S. 
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New Honors for Portland Opera 
Associationin “Elixir of Love’’ 





Society’s Fifth Annual Production Brings Glory to Amateurs 
—Citizens Band Together as “Symphony Orchestra 
Underwriters’’ to Guarantee Orchestra’s Welfare. 





PORTLAND, ORE., May 2.—The “Elixir 
of Love” (Donizetti) was given by the 
Portland Opera Association at the Audi- 
torium on the evenings of April 24 and 
25. <A chorus of sixty and a ballet of 
twenty-five led by Axa Genevieve Paget, 
premiére danseuse, contributed to what 
is conceded to have been the greatest 
success attained by the association since 
its organization, and this is its fifth 
annual production. 

To Signor Roberto Corruccini, director 
and conductor, must be given much of 
the credit for the results attained by this 
company of amateurs. He was well 
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equipped to act as conductor of this par- 
ticular opera, for it was in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore” that he made his début in Italy 
in 1885. Portland has many well-trained 
acquitted 
themselves most acceptably. As Adina, 
Mrs. Mischa Pelz, one of Portland’s fin- 
est sopranos, presented a beautiful and 
charming impersonation of the village 
coquette. She has a voice of sparkling 
beauty, and her interpretation of the 
role showed an artistic and dramatic con- 
ception that was a surprise even to those 
who had heard her sing on former occa- 


singers, and the principals 


sions. 


A. E. Davidson as Doctor Dulcamara 
displayed to advantage his fine bass 
voice, and his complete understanding of 
the part, which was not new to him, made 


him one of the big hits of the production. 
Roscoe Bell as Nemorino and Ballard 
Smith as Belcore sang and played their 
parts finely. Mr. Bell’s voice in “Down 
Her Soft Cheek a Pearly Tear” was sung 
with exquisite sympathy, and he took all 
his high notes easily and effectively. Mr. 
Smith’s fine baritone was effective 
throughout, and Muriel Kinney as Gian- 
netta sang very well and looked charm- 
ing. 

The chorus was by far the best ever 
heard in opera in Portland. Excellent 
voices, excellent training, appropriate 
costumes, good action, and above all good 
singing, produced a chorus of which any 
city could be proud. 

The ballet was “The Dance of the 
Hours.” This ballet was substituted for 
that which belongs to the opera because 
it gives better opportunity for the danc- 
ers to display the grace and charm which 
adds so much to the success of a perform- 
ance of this kind. 

The big orchestra played splendidly. 
Harold Bayley was the concertmaster 
and also conducted with ability and dis- 
crimination. Otto Wedemeyer, who acted 
as stage manager, and George Wilber 
Reed, who looked after the properties, 
were of great assistance and did their 
part toward making “The Elixir of Love” 
the most successful amateur performance 
ever given in Portland. Both of these 
gentlemen are vocal teachers of Portland 
and willingly gave their time and work 
to make the opera a success. 

To Mrs. E. L. Thompson, president of 
the Association, the public as well as the 
members owe a debt of gratitude. Un- 
tiring in her work, she left nothing un- 
done that could contribute to the success 
of the opera. Mrs. Thompson is anxious 
that Portland should become a musical 
center, and her energy and time has been 
given that this may be accomplished. 
She states the season has been a suc- 
cess not only artistically but financially. 
The expenses were approximately $2,000. 
After all bills are paid there will be a 
surplus of between $200 and $300. 


Financial Backing for Orchestra 


There has been no more brilliant or 
enjoyable concert given by the Portland 
Symphony Orchestra’ than that at the 
Heilig Theater on the evening of April 
23. No symphony was played, but the 
“Ruy Blas” Overture by Mendelssohn 
and Liszt’s beautiful symphonic poem, 
“Les Préludes,” were received with 
marked enthusiasm, and two Suites which 
followed, ‘Pleasures of Childhood” 
(Bizet) and “Serenade” (Elgar), were 
no less delightful. The Larghetto move- 
ment from Elgar’s “Serenade” had to be 
repeated. Unusually beautiful was the 
“Berceuse” of the Bizet suite. The “Di 
Ballo” Overture (Sullivan) concluded a 
particularly well balanced program. 
Henry Bettman, concertmaster, again 
demonstrated his fitness for his position, 
and Carl Denton conducted with his usual 
ability. 

The concert was made more enjoyable 
by the announcement made by James B. 


Kerr, who informed the audience that the 
financial embarrassments of the orchestra 
were ended. Just before the concert a 
number of Portland’s progressive busi- 
ness men met and formed an organization 
which they called the Symphony Orches- 
tra Underwriters. They have promised 
to look after the welfare of the orchestra 
and to see that it is properly financed for 
three years. These men are Eric V. 
Hauser, J. C, Ainsworth, Andrew R. 
Porter, Ira F. Powers, Henry Ladd Cor- 
bett, Edward Cookingham, Charles F. 
Adams, Oskar Huber, Emery Olmstead, 
Edgar B. Piper, James B. Kerr, R. C. 
Ball, John H. Dundore, C. B. Waters, W. 
B. Ayer and Max H. Hauser. The presi- 
dent of the board is Eric V. Hauser and 
the secretary is C. B. Waters. The new 
committee will be an adjunct to the regu- 
lar orchestra organization, of which Wil- 
liam D. Wheelwright is honorary presi- 
dent, Frank Eichenlaub, president, and 
Henry L. Bettman, secretary. 

Francis Richter, the blind composer and 
pianist, is seriously ill at his home in this 
city. - 


Singer Wins Contest 


Mrs. Blanch Williams Sagerstein was 
the victor in a vocal contest held here re- 
cently. Mrs. Sagerstein has been pre- 
pared for recital work by Otto Wede- 
meyer. She came to Portland two 
months ago from Marshfield, Ore. At the 
contest Mrs. Sagerstein sang ‘“Sare 
Salve” and “Come Unto Me” (Handel) 
and “One Fine Day” (Puccini). In 
Marshfield Mrs. Sagerstein was presi- 
dent of the Répertoire Club. Her musical 
education was received at the conserva- 
tories at Meridian, Miss.; Taylor Uni- 
versity, Ind., and Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Reed College chorus under the 
direction of Louise Huntley delighted a 
large audience at its informal mid- 
season recital on the evening of April 25. 
In addition to the chorus numbers, two 
pipe-organ solos were played by the ac- 
companist for the chorus. 

A concert was given by Flechtner’s 
Orchestra in Busch’s Hall, Oregon City, 
on the afternoon of April 27. The or- 
chestra was assisted by members of the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra, Gustavo 
Flechtener directing. Those who took 
part included the pianist, Mrs. H. A. 
Berkman; first violinists, Maxine Telford, 
Anna Isnogle, Grace Barnet, Edward 
Schlick, Vivian Robbins, Oscar Bolland, 
Hazel Farr, Pierce Walker, Mabel Mor- 
gan, Clara Wievisiek, William Eggiman 
and Reggie Russell; second violinists, 
Carmen Schmidtli, Andrew Adrian, 
George Mielkie, Deeda Saunders, Joe 
Gurlie, Marie Andresen, Allie Krax- 
berger and Thelma Selbe; viola, Jack 
Loder, Birdsell Ladd; bass, Kenneth Ren- 
ner; clarinet, R. Sutliff; cornet, Wil- 
liam Kerr; trombone, J. Johnston. The 
junior quartet which took part in the 
concert was composed of Mildred Hull, 
Esther Kraxberger, Maribelle Quinn and 
Kenneth Jones, with Frank Bowland as 
piano accompanist. Little Winifred Ball 
sang with the junior quartet. Great in- 
terest was aroused, as this was the first 
public appearance of the young Oregon 
City musicians. They were greeted by a 
packed house and were enthusiastically 
received. N. J. C. 





Rockford Clubs Give Concerts with 
Assisting Artists 


RocKFoRD, ILL., May 3.—The Rockford 
Mendelssohn Club closed its year’s pro- 
gram with a concert Thursday afternoon, 
May 1, by the ladies’ auxiliary chorus, 
directed by Harrison M. Wild of Chicago. 
The assisting artists were Lieut. Hugh 
Aspinwall, tenor; Charles Olson, bari- 
tone, and Elsie Nelson and Maria Brogu- 
nier, who gave the incidental solos in 
the chorus numbers. The chorus was 
heard in the Bawden setting of Alfred 
Noyes’ poem, “The River of Stars,” and 
other numbers. Lieutenant Aspinwall 
gave several groups of English songs 
and also readings. H. F. 





Peabody Conservatory Announces New 
Instructors in Piano and Violin 


BALTIMORE, MD., May 3.—In line with 
his policy of recognizing graduates when- 
ever circumstances permit, Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, has announced the ap- 





pointment of Auston Conradi, 
(now with the Army in France), ,7¥ 
I'ranz C. Bornschein, violinist, as mo 
bers of the faculty. Both these ,o, 7 
musicians graduated from the con ¢; 
tory with high honors. Both hav. , 
prizes in national musical compet | 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn, concert mas 

the Baltimore Symphony Orchestr:, , 
continue in the department, whic, | 
been further strengthened by tl 
pointment of Frank Gittelson. Lid | 
Austin Conradi, who will join the pid 4 
department, is now with our arny/ > 
France, but expects to return to .\n 
ica shortly. He is at present te: chy @), 
orchestration and harmony at the 3/7 
masters’ School at Chaumont and ; iyj7 
piano recitals. . 


















On the programs of her recent Wa @.. 
ern tour May Peterson sang “Valu é " 
by Frederick W. Vanderpool, and “}@.. 
Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur & 
Penn, on practically every one of 
programs. Where these songs wee Bg;, 
on the printed program Miss Pe enfi@.,, 
used them for encores. ‘ I 
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and equipped with instruments 

CLIFFORD E. RIDGELY, 1503 3d Ave., New Y°! 
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\ p{DEREWSKI’S ADVICE LED 
a RUNGEE TO COMPOSITION 


“| 

2 
e 
A 


Young American’s Creative Work 
| Has Been Cast in Many 
‘ Molds 


7“W HAVEN, CONN., May 10.—The 
advice of Paderewski which led 
min Frederick Rungee to devote 
elf to composition is responsible for 
iddition of Mr. Rungee’s name to 
list of rising American creative 
ians. Born in New Haven, Mr. 
ee has held many important church 
ions as organist in and near this 

He early began to compose and 

many instrumental and_ vocal 
eces, especially fugues and_ sacred 
nes. He has written for organ, piano, 
lin, ’eello and voice. He has over 200 
rks to his credit. 
' Mr. Rungee’s published numbers in- 
Blude “My Song to You,” a classic ap- 
HProaching in brilliance the songs of the 
“ld masters of that form; “The Glow of 
spring,” beautiful in melody and form, 
‘and “Soft the Night Is Falling,” a 
lullaby dedicated to Tamaki Miura, the 
[ifewapanese prima donna. His publishers, 

he White-Smith Company, have now in 
_E press two of Mr. Rungee’s compositions, 
'.@Mfinuet and a setting of Eldredge Deni- 

‘gon’s poem, “In God’s Acre.” 

' Among his instrumental compositions, 
his set of five “Rustic Scenes” is impor- 
tant as showing his marked gifts as a 














Benjamin Frederick Rungee, Talented 


Native Pianist, Organist and Com- 


poser 


writer of teaching material. Such of his 
works as are still in MS include sacred 
and secular songs, symphonic poems, 
chorales, romanzas, rhapsodies, sketches, 
classic dances and marches, and piano 
duets. D. F. 





| NOVEL COMMUNITY CHORUS 
| EVENTS GIVEN IN ORANGE 


oted Artists Aid Barnhart Forces in 
“Will of Song” and “Soul 
of Earth” 


ORANGE, N. J., May 5.—“The Will of 
Song” was given by the Community 
Chorus of the Oranges in the Orange 
"Armory on the evenings of May 2 and 3. 
The performance was called “a dramatic 
ervice of community song” by Harry 
Barnhart, leader of the chorus, in collab- 
bration with Perey Mackaye. The Fri- 
“May evening performance was called 
“Soul of Earth,” and the Saturday per- 

x |etormance “Soul of Light.” The former 
was explained as “a community dra- 

- — matic-music service celebrating the birth 
= Bef song, evoked by the will of the peo- 
les of the earth, voicing their desire 
hrough joy, liberty and love.” The cor- 
orealization of this scheme required the 
®ervices not only of the chorus, but of 
the Children’s Community Chorus, and 
»f the drama department of the Woman’s 
Club of Orange. Irving Pichel repre- 
ented the Will of Song, and Mrs. W. E. 
lvord the Soul of Earth. Other parts 
vere taken by Helen Schaup, Margaret 
Bateman, Mrs. Frederic Burnett, Mrs. 
Edward A. McCoy, Elizabeth Brown and 
Mrederick T. Kelsey. The Peoples of 
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BASS BARITONE 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
3 ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
61 West 143rd Street, New York City 
Tel. 2970 Audubon 


WILLIAM TYROLER 


ith the Metropolitan Opera Company for 

he last ten years, coach and accompanist of 

he following artists: 

“rnestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, Louise 

; jomer, Maria Barrientos, Margaret Matzenauer, 

Sophie Braslau, Pasquale Amato, Giovanni Martin. 

flli, William Wade Hinshaw, Olive Fremstad. 
COACHING IN OPERA, CONCERT AND 
REPERTOIRE AND INSTRUCTION 

ACCOMPANIMENT 
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Earth were represented by children from 
the Elmwood School, East Orange. The 
program was preceded by some commu- 
nity singing by the audience and was 
followed by a Victory Loan rally. 

The Saturday program, “Soul of 
Light,” was notable for the performance 
of Haydn’s “Creation.” The _ soloists 
were Florence Hinkle, soprano; Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Arthur Middleton, bass. 
The Will of Song was represented again 
by Irving Pichel and Jmagination by 
Evangeline Clark. 

The total result was a creditable one. 
Aside from the purely musical point of 
view, one must admire the time and en- 
ergy expended on correlating the many 
component elements of the performances 
—music, dancing, elocution, lighting, 
pageantry. 

Mabel Beddoe gave a recital in Calvary 
Methodist Church, East Orange, on May 
1, accompanied by Harry O. Hirt. 

The Orange Philharmonic Society gave 
a concert last week, at which the soloist 
was Alfred Anderson, violinist. 

Soloists at the concert of the Century 
Craftsmen Club in South Orange were 
Katherine Eyman, pianist; Norma Sny- 
der, violinist; Frederick Vettel, tenor, 
and Russel Thompson, boy soprano. 


P. G. 





ALDA DELIGHTS SCRANTON 


Paderewski Protégé Is Piano Soloist at 
Her Recital 

SckaNnToNn, Pa., May 3.—Frances Alda 

sang in concert at Town Hall last Tues- 

day night, in the Keystone course, 


Chauncey C. Hand, manager. She was 
greeted by a large audience and deepened 
the excellent impression made last year. 
She gave a program which included 
“Amarilli,” by Caccini; “Je ne suis qu’une 
Bergére,” Philidor, and two English 
songs, ““My Lovely Celia” and “The Lass 
With the Delicate Air,’ in her first 
group, followed with a Swedish number 
by Merikanto, a Finnish song by Jarne- 
feldt, and a “Chanson Norvégienne” by 
Fourdrain. She also sang the Gavotte 
from “Manon” and “Un bel di” from 
“Madama Butterfly.” Other songs in- 
cluded “The Birth of Morn,” Rogers’s 
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“The Star,” Aylward’s “A Khaki Lad,” 
and “An Open Secret” by Woodman. One 
of her encores was “The Ol’ Ark’s a-Mov- 
erin’,’ a Negro Spiritual, with great 
rhythmic swing. “Somewhere in France,” 
by Hartmann, was one of her best num- 
bers. Erin Ballard was at the piano, 
and her work was a delight. 

Alexander Brachocki of Scranton, a 
protégé of Paderewski and now study- 
ing under Stojowski, appeared as piano 
soloist at this recital. He played finely 
and received an ovation. Mr. Brachocki 
appeared here earlier this season with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 

Saidee Kaiser, soprano, gave a recital 
of French songs on Saturday at the 
home of Harriet C. Penman. Mrs. R. R. 
Weisenflue was at the piano. H. C. P. 





Harold Land Returns to Active Work in 
Concert Field 


Harold Land, the young baritone, who 
has been out of the navy for the last 
three months, has been filling many en- 
vagements in that time and is back again 
active in the field. Among his recent en- 
vagements were appearances in Yonkers, 
April 18; Brooklyn, April 20; New York, 
April 21; Yonkers, April 22; Union 
League Club, New York, April 24; Rose- 
ville, N. J., April 27; New York, April 
29; a recital at the Woman’s Club, Jer- 
sey City, on May 1. On May 3, at his 
recital for the alumni of Oberlin College, 
Mr. Land sang “Trelawney,” a stirring 
song by John Prindle Scott and dedicated 
to the baritone. Mr. Scott is an honored 
son of Oberlin. Mr. Land has been en- 
gaged by the Newark Oratorio Society, 
Louis Arthur Russell, conductor, for the 
performance of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
“The Golden Legend.” 
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220 Madison Ave. 


NEWARK HEARS TWO NOTED 
VIOLINISTS IN SAME DAY 





Jacobsen Scores in Local Début and 
Elman Gives Evening Recital— 


Kerns Aids Lyric Club 

NEWARK, N. J., May 1.—Something 
went wrong in managerial circles last 
Sunday, when two violinists were sched- 
uled to appear at the Broad Street Thea- 
ter on the same day. The afternoon re- 
cital, by Sascha Jacobsen, was the eighth 
and last in the very successful series 
sponsored by Joseph A. Fuerstman. The 
evening recital was by Mischa Elman, 
who has been heard several times in 
Newark before this. Mr. Jacobsen was 
new to the Newark public, and he drew 
a large, interested audience. His task 
was especially difficult by involuntary 
comparison with his colleague, who was 
to appear the same evening. However, 
Mr. Jacobsen easily proved his right to 
a place among the elect. Making light 
of technical difficulties, and bringing keen 
interpretative power to the performance 
of his program, the violinist gave one of 
the finest recitals of the season. 

Last night the Lyric Club, under 
Arthur Woodruff, gave a “request pro- 


gram.” Horatio Parker and Victor Har- 
ris were among the composers repre- 
sented. The soloist was Grace Kerns, 


soprano, who won much applause for her 
share in the program. 

Professor Samuel Baldwin, of C. C. 
N. Y., gave an organ recital at the Park 
Presbyterian Church, and afforded an 
evening of great enjoyment. Marie Mor- 
risey, contralto, was the assisting solo- 
ist. P.G 
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COLUMBUS SOCIETY 
CHOOSES EXECUTIVES 


Women’s Music Club Has Annual 
Election—Lucy Gates Gives 
Charming Recital 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, May 7.—The annual 
election of officers of the Women’s Music 
Club took place yesterday at the Laz- 
arus Tea Rooms, followed by a reception 
and songs by Carl Fahl, tenor, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread. 
There are but two changes in the per- 
sonnel of the officers of the club and its 
executive board, the list now standing as 
follows: Mrs. H. H. McMahon, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Andrew Timberman, first 
vice-president; Mrs. W. C. Graham, sec- 
ond vice-president; Mrs. James Taft 
Daniels, third vice-president; Mrs. Ed- 
ward E. Fisher, secretary-treasurer. 

The executive board includes Mrs. C. 
C. Corner, Mrs. Lucille Pollard Nelles, 
Mrs. Edward C. Fenimore, Mrs. Samuel 
Richard Gaines, Mrs. Henry C. Lord, 
Mrs. Stuart Beebe Norris, Ethel Harn- 
ess, Mrs. Fred C. Ruth and Alice Re- 
keeca Rich. 

The Lucy Gates concert given Thurs- 
day evening, May 1, in Hotel Deshler, 
for the benefit of the music settlements, 
was a charmingly artistic event pre- 
ceded by a complimentary supper given 
to the artist by Mr. and Mrs. Sutphen 
Jones of Granville, and an after-concert 
reception and supper given by the club 
in honor of the soprano. 

Miss Gates proved to be one of the 
most delightful artists ever presented by 
the club, and it was unfortunate that 
she could not have been heard by the en- 
tire number of subscribers in Memorial 
Hall instead of the limited capacity of 
the Deshler Hotel ballroom, which seats 
only about 700. The accompanist, who 
was a great support and most sympa- 
thetic, was Lucretia Biery Jones. 

Edna Fox Zirkel has recently been 
elected solo soprano of the First Church 
of Christ (Scientist). Mrs. Zirkel was 
soloist at a recent concert given by the 
Republican Glee Club of Columbus. 

The last matinee concert for the year 
by the Women’s Music Club was given 





The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 
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MAX BENDIX 
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State University. 
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in Elk’s Hall April 29, offering a pro- 
gram of Shakespeare in drama and song. 
The program opened with the second 
scene from “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 
A string trio and piano provided the ac- 
companiments. The play was given un- 
der the direction of Mrs. H. T. Waldradt. 
The singers were Mrs. James Taft Dan- 
iels, Mrs. C. R. Silbernagel, Mrs. Flora 
Hoffman Gates, Mrs. Raymond Osburn 
and Mrs. Ella Nichols Hiss. Mrs. Ethel 
Hill Combs was the violin soloist for the 
program; Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread, 
piano accompanist. 

Emma Noe, a member of the Chicago 
Opera Association and pupil of Minnie 
Tracey, well-known teacher of this city, 
was the soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra in Dayton on 
Tuesday. Miss Noe sang the “Ritorna 
Vincitor” from “Aida” so excellently 
that she was obliged to return for an en- 
core, this time singing, with orchestral 
accompaniment, Cadman’s “At Dawn- 
ing.”’ Miss Noe is making a long spring 
tour with the orchestra. 

Miss Tracey, accompanied by Ella 
May Smith, went to Dayton to hear 
Miss Noe, who was formerly a member 
of her Cincinnati class. 

Samuel Richard Gaines, who located in 
Detroit in the autumn, will teach in Co- 
lumbus at his residence studio during 
the summer. Mrs. Gaines continued to 
teach Mr. Gaines’s Columbus pupils as 
well as her own during the winter and 
spring, presenting them in a charming 
“Chanson en Crinoline” during the sea- 
son. ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Elizabeth Wood and Ellmer Zoller Ap- 
pear in Joint Recitals 


Elizabeth Wood, the contralto, made 
two important concert appearances re- 
cently when she took part in a musicale 
for the Women’s Club of Perth Amboy, 
N. J., appearing with Mrs. Lester M. 
White, violinist, and Ellmer Zoller, pian- 
ist. Miss Wood sang songs by Mrs. 
Beach, Arthur Somervell, Sidney Homer 
and Frank E. Tours, also Negro Spirit- 
uals arranged by H. T. Burleigh and 
a song by Fay Foster and one by Fran- 
cisco di Nogero. 

Miss Wood also gave a recital of songs 
with Mr. Zoller at the piano, at the Knox 
School, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson,  re- 
cently. Miss Wood was very successful 
in these appearances, the audiences being 
most enthusiastic. 


ROBERT SAMUEL FLAGLER 


ORGANIST—PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
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HENRY T, FLECK, LL.D. 


Head Musical Department, 
Hunter College, New York. 


68th St. and Park Ave. Tel. 2443 Rhinelander 


VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING In all its branches 


THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 
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ENSEMBLE PROGRAMS 
GRATIFY PITTSBURGH 


Brilliant Opera Quartet, Falk Trio, 
Apollo Club and Others 


Heard in Concert 
Pittsburgh, Pa., May 3, 1919. 


HE Heyn Series closed its belated 

season with an operatic quartet 
consisting of Frances Alda, soprano; 
Carolina Lazzari, contralto; Giovanni 
Martinelli, tenor, and Giuseppe De Luca, 
baritone. It was an interesting concert 
and apparently Pittsburgh wanted it, 


for the city turned out en masse and 
made the Carnegie Hall echo with ap- 
plause. The artists sang in solo, duet, 
trio and quartet. Each one sang his aria 
and it was not until they appeared in 
quartet that the honors were even. 
I'rances Alda sang “Un Bel Di” from 
“Butterfly” and for an encore Maxwell’s 
“The Singer.” Carolina Lazzari sang 
“Amour viens aider,’” Saint-Saéns; her 
encore was Densmore’s ‘“Roadway.” 
Martinelli sang “Salut demeure,’” Gou- 
nod, and a Venetian folksong, and De 
Luca sang “Largo al Factotum” from 
the “Barber,” Rossini, and for an encore 
“Serenata Gelata,” Buzzi-Peccia. Miss 
Ballard accompanied Mme. Alda and 
proved one of the most refreshing ac- 
companists of the season. 

On Thursday night Jules Falk, violin- 
ist; Eileen Castles, soprano, and Mal- 
vina Ehrlich, pianist, gave a recital -un- 
der the auspices of the Woman’s Civic 
Club of Wilkinsburg. Mr. Falk and his 
associates presented a varied program 
before a large audience. Mr. Falk 
played the Bruch Concerto in G minor 
and a number of shorter works. Miss 
Ehrlich accompanied and played some 
Liszt and Chopin solos. Miss Castles 
sang songs by Campbell-Tipton, Thayer, 
Gilberté and Coningsby-Clarke. It was 
their second appearance here within a 
few months. 

The Apollo Club, Rhinehart Mayer, 
conductor, closed its twenty-fifth season 
with a jubilee concert on Friday night. 
It was a jubilee affair all around, many 
of the old singers returning for the con- 
cert. The program represented the 
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ETTA HAMILTON MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Bedford 6935 17 Revere Pl., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1350 
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LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 








WALTER HENRY HALL 
PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 
Frank 


Lillian Miller HEMSTREE TESINGING 


SINGING 
50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1445 
_New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 
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EDITH MILLIGAN KING, Pianist 


ACCOMPANIST—TEACHER—SOLOIST 
Studio, 63 Gates Ave., Brooklyn 
Telephone, Prospect 9315 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, Ber- 
lin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New York 


Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
((Teaching Children a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. Phone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 
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MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t. Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


DOUGLAS POWELL *?®°uisz ey rore 


PLACEMENT 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singers. 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 236 West 15th St., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS - 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS. MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO, VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 3701 























LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 

Thorough, Quick, Interesting 

Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
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ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME. ANNE*E. ZI£GLER, Director 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 
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Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, New York 





Apollo Club at the apex of its ability, 
ing in all ways the finest concert :} 
have ever given. The numbers, inteiey 
ing and well arranged, were sung j 
verve and finish. The largest audicn, 
was present that has turned out fer , 
choral society for many a month, and: 
applauded the sixty-five singers to , 
reverberant echo. The club sang Bruy 
Huhn’s “Invictus,” Frank Mair’s “Sy 
mi’s Song,” Hammond’s “Lochinya; 
and a good number of other male vy di« 
classics. Emily Stokes Hager was th, 
soloist. She is a soprano of unu. 1 
equipment. Her chief number was th, 
Thomas “Polonaise” from “Mignon, 
She sang for her shorter songs Roge); 
“The Star,” Stange’s “Damon,” Riker 
“Could I Forget,’”’ Koemmenich’s “Loy; 
Hath Wings.” Vanderpool’s “Values” an 
some others. Her work was most sztis. 
factory. Carl Bernthaler, at the pian 
accompanied her and the club, and |; 
did it in his usual masterly mane, 
Davis Lewis supported the chorus at th; 
organ in an artistic way. All Pittsburg}! 
wishes the Apollo Club another quate! 
century of success and prosperity. 

A new Trio, or rather an old Trio r 
organized, is the Bernthaler Trio, ‘or. 
merly the Mendelssohn Trio. It con. 
prises Ralph Lewando, violinist; Josep} 
Derdeyn, cellist, and Carl Bernthale 
pianist. The trio will specialize in th 
modern classics. 

On Thursday evening Will Mario: 
Cook brought his New York Syncopate 
Orchestra here, giving greatest pleasur 
when his musicians sang and played th 
black man’s music. The men sang thei 
spirituals amusingly and sincerely, inj 
cluding Dett’s “Listen to the Lambs.” 

The Cecilia Choir, Charles N. Boy( 
conductor, gave a program of Russiap 
church music at the Point Breeze Pres. 
byterian Church Wednesday night. The 
Cecilia Choir has done a valiant work inf | 
Pittsburgh in presenting the Russianf ” 
church composers. : 

The Tuesday Musical Club had its anf 
nual election of officers Tuesday after} > 
noon. Mrs. Arthur B. Siviter was elect. 
ed president; vice-presidents, Mrs. Ei. 
ward B. Lee and Mrs. Daniel M. Clen- 
son; director of club choral, Charles \ 
Boyd, and director of ensemble, Car! 
Bernthaler. H. B. G. 











































Artists Under Daniel Mayer’s Manage. ¥ 
ment Aid Loan z 


As in the drives for the earlier issues, 
artists under Daniel Mayer’s manage. 
ment have been taking an active part in 
the present Liberty Loan campaign. Be 
tween appearances with the Common — 
wealth Opera Company at the Academj§, 
of Music, Brooklyn, Florence Macbetif | 
appeared in a meeting at the Plaza Hof 
tel, New York, where she sang in the—y¥ 
ballroom on the evening of May 4. She§ ~ 
also gave her services in singing for they 
entertainment of wounded soldiers at the 
luncheon at the Union League Club on 
May 6. Walter Greene, baritone, als 
sang at this luncheon, and appeared the 
preceding afternoon in front of the Hof 
tel Netherland on behalf of the loan 
Emma Roberts helped the cause by sing-f Jinjs 
ing in Richmond, Va., the day after herB a, 
appearance at the Richmond Festival. rect 
Her, 

Hear Gifted Artists in Jersey City on 

JERSEY City, May 3.—On Thursday 
afternoon the Jersey City Woman’s Clubf 
had a half hour of music to close its 
season of meetings. This was given by 
Harold Landy, baritone, and William® 
Ebann, ’cellist, both giving much pleas-f; 
ure to a large audience. On Friday§ 
the first of two fine recitals was give? 
at the First Congregational Church, ar- 
ranged by Rev. Harry L. Everett as the 
closing of the Friday Forums for the 
season. Hans Kronold, Marie Hughes, 
Earle Tuckerman and John Finnega! 
were the gifted artists. A. D. F. 
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Werrenrath Scores with Mendelssohn 
Club of Rockford, IIl. 


ROcKFORD, ILL., May 1.—Reinald Wer: 
renrath closed the concert season of the 
Mendelssohn Club on April 23, appearing 
in recital at the Tebala Temple. Tumu!- 
tuous applause greeted the singer follow- 
ing his opening number, the recitative 
“From the Rage of the Tempest” and the 
aria “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves. 
Encores had to be given again and agai! 
to gratify the unremitting applause. 
Among his successful songs were Victor? 
Herbert’s “Molly” and Penn’s “Smiling 
Through.” + oa + 


Manager R. E. Johnston Made Captain 

of Police in New York City 

R. E. Johnston, the well known mugica! 

manager of New York, was last weck 

made a captain of police of New York 

City, the appointment coming from 
Police Commissioner Enright’s office. 
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| MERICAN AUDIENCES WILL HEAR 


| FAMED SOLOISTS 


Four Principals of Ancient Body 
' Are Known to Every Home 
in Italy 


NSIDERABLE interest centers 
bout the coming to America of the 
principals of the Sistine Chapel 
hor. For sixteen centuries this body 
- horisters has been in existence, but 
until now have any of the mem- 
ers been allowed to exhibit their art 
utside of Italy. 

ounded during the Pontificate of Pope 
B.jyester, 314-3837 A. D., as a choir to 
Gcsist-at the solemn services over which 
%;; Holiness officiated in the Vatican, 
,e Schola Cantorum was the first body 
horisters in the Christian era, and 
#he Sistine Chapel Choir of to-day is 
go! sidered to be the culmination of an 
rt made perfect by an uninterrupted line 
of choirs engaged in performing the 
hichest and noblest in music through 
The choir’s history 
bounds with interest, and a few of the 
Salient points are worth notice. Pope 
tregory the First, originator of the Gre- 











f 


orian chant, endowed the choir in the 


sixth century, and during the Pontificate 
f Pope John XIX the monk d’Arezzo, 
Who laid the foundations of harmony, 
as summoned to Rome to direct the 
chola Cantorum. In the fifteenth cen- 


Gury, Pope Sixtus built the wonderful 


istine Chapel in which the choir has 


Bung since that time and from which it 
‘Berives its name. 


The four distinguished artists who 


‘hold the exalted place of soloists in the 


istine Chapel Choir are male singers 
nown to every home throughout Italy. 


"Alexander Gabrielli, the principal soloist 


%f the Sistine Choir, is recognized as the 


4s naturally the pre-eminent figure in the 


oremost male soprano of the world and 
Quartet. 


| Luigi Gentili is the contralto. He is 


“$aid to possess a pure, rich voice of vel- 
Yety texture, 
thas never been heard in our concert audi- 
doriums,” it 


“a voice whose counterpart 


is announced. Ezio Cec- 


OF SISTINE CHOIR 





of the Sistine Chapel 


Two Principals 
Choir, Which Is Soon to Visit This 
Country; Alexander Gabrielli, Male 
Soprano; Luigi Gentili, Contralto 


chini, termed by those who have heard 
him a great tenor, is the third member. 
He is said to have declined many flatter- 
ing operatic and concert offers. Mariano 
Dado, the bass soloist, is also deemed 
an artist of superb powers. Accompany- 
ing the singers on the tour is Albert 
Cammetti, a pianist and organist of high 
attainments, as well as a conductor and 
composer of wide reputation. 

Solo, duet and quartet numbers of 
great variety will compose the programs. 
Sacred music, classic and modern choral 
works, operatic arias, in ‘short, the 
choicest scores of Palestrina, Micheli, 
Bach, Perosi, Handel, Gounod, Marcello, 
Mendelssohn, -Saint-Saéns and numerous 
others will be drawn upon. 
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Musicians iia Miami 
Program for the Week 

| MIAMI, FLA., April 29.—Mme. Victoria 
Hall of the Florida Conservatory of 
and Art presented her violin 


Local with 


pupils and orchestra in a pleasing recital 


ast Friday evening. Anton Koerner 
“ected as accompanist for Miss Bradley, 
Who made her début as a concert vio- 
Jinist on this occasion. 

| Atherton Furlong, who has been con- 
nected with the Conservatory this win- 


ster, left for Washington and New York 
on Sunday. 


He will later go on to 


Toronto to resume his work in his school 
of music there. Mr. Furlong brought two 
pupils with him this past season, and 
next fall will return with twenty-five of 
his Torcento pupils. 

Mrs. Lawrence Canfield gave a fare- 
well twilight recital at the First Pres- 
byterian Church on Sunday. Mrs. Can- 
field has been organist there for the 
past seven years and leaves now for Los 
Angeles. .En route she will give a pro- 
gram in St. Augustine, where she was 
organist for fifteen years before coming 
to Miami. Mr. and Mrs. J. A. C. Riach 
assisted on the program. 

The Children’s Musical Club has re- 
sumed activities since Mrs. L. B. Safford 
returned from Washington, and held an 
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enthusiastic meeting last Saturday in the 
Woman’s Club Building. 

The Y. M. C. A. Male Chorus has 
adopted a new name and will be known 
as the “Miami Ysingers.” Although the 
regular Monday rehearsals with the sym- 
phony orchestra are being held in the 
Central School Auditorium, the Y. M. 
C. A. has set aside and suitably furnished 
a room for the “Ysingers” to be known 
as its club home. The average weekly 
attendance is forty-five and J. A. C. 
Riach is the director. A. M. F. 





GREELEY (COLO.) SERIES 


Dora de Phillipe in Recital—Several 
Artists in People’s Concerts 


GREELEY, COL., April 28.—A large audi- 
ence greeted Dora de Phillipe at her re- 
cital here recently. Mme. de Phillipe 
completely captivated her hearers. The 
accompaniments of James O’Connor were 
delightful, and his three piano numbers 
brought him popularity with the audi- 
ence almost equal to that of the singer. 
The concert was the last number in the 
Greeley Lyceum Course. At the Peo- 
ple’s Service in the Sterling Theater on 
the evening of Easter Sunday a part of 
Haydn’s “Creation” was sung by the 
chorus, which sang it at last year’s Fes- 
tival, with Lotta Wells Clark, soprano; 
EK. Rea Cousins, tenor, and Charles M. 
Phillips, bass, as the soloist. J. C. Ken 
del conducted. 

The second of the series of Popular 
Sunday concerts was given in the Ster- 
ling Theater on April 27 by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, with Mrs. Gladys 
Whyte Munger, soprano, as soloist. Mrs. 
Munger is an experienced singer, a new 
acquisition to Greeley’s musical circle. 
The orchestra is doing especially good 
work this season. W. C. 





HEAR “BUFFALOES” BAND 


Negro Organization Gives Concert for 
Benefit of Y. M. C. A. 


The Band of the Buffaloes, which be- 
came famous as the musical organization 
of New York’s Negro regiment, gave a 
concert at Carnegie Hall on May 38 for 
the benefit of the 135th Street Y. M. C. A. 
The organization was. assisted by 
Charles H. Waters, Florentino L. Her- 
rera, flautist, and the Buffalo Quartet. 
Mr. Waters gave appropriately as his 
first number Coleridge-Taylor’s effective 
“Onway, Awake, Beloved,” and had as his 
second number, Ghiel’s “For You Alone.” 
Mr. Herrera gave Chaminade’s Con- 
certino for flute and piano. The Quartet, 
whose harmonization was worthy of their 
Negro origin, presented native songs, in- 
cluding Pinkard’s “Mammy o’ Mine,” and 
a group of Negro Spirituals, including 
“Little David,” “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “Oh, Mary, Don’t You Weep” 
and “Shout All Over God’s Heaven,” and 
their third offering was the regimental 
song, “See It Through,” written for them 
by Sergeant George Battle. The num- 
bers presented by the band was Gounod’s 
Overture to “Mireille” and Entr’acte by 
Delibes, Handel’s “Hallelujah” chorus 
from the “Messiah” and “Graziala,” Al- 
bum-leaf by Wagner, “Deep River” by 
Burleigh, March from “Aida,” “Anvil” 
chorus and a March by Chambers, 
“Onedolin,” by Corporal Lester Miller, 
accompanied by Mrs. McFarland; five 
numbers of dance music of Negroid 
origin and finally the ‘“Madelon.” 





Seidel Ends First American Tour 


Toscha Seidel. the young Russian vio- 
linist, will end his first American tour 
next week with appearances at the Hays 
(Kan.), and Newark (N. J.) festivals. 
During the past season Mr. Seidel has 
had nearly sixty appearances in princi- 
pal cities. He will spend the summer in 
America, his first appearances in the fall 
being at the Maine Festivals at Bangor 
and Portland under the direction of Will- 
iam Rogers Chapman. 
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PHILADELPHIA APPLAUDS 
EDWIN EVANS IN RECITAL 


Baritone Commands Warm Admiration 
in Program in English—Many 
Attractive Concerts 





PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—Edwin E 
recital, postponed on account of illness, 
presented the baritone physically 
ered and at his best artistic stature. This 
was his fourteenth annual program of 
song, and, like its predecessors, was a 
decisive demonstration of the possibility 
of giving a full length evening’s singing 
in English, of substantial merit and of 
marked intelligibility to the audience. 

Mr. Evans, as is his custom, introduced 
several new _ songs, including ‘Sea 
Gypsy,” written for and dedicated to him 
by Clough Leighter, a very lyrical com- 
position. Clarence Bawden’s “That’s 
My Boy” had a spirited patriotic note. 
Densmore’s “Terre Promise,” Treharne’s 
“Mother, My Dear,” and Coates’s “Fairy 
Tales of Ireland” were other “first times 
here.” Nearly all Mr. Evans’s numbers 
were by American composers. They in- 
cluded the “Chinese Tone Poems,” by 
Carpenter, which he gave with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra during the season, and 
a revival of “Bring Her Again, O, West- 
ern Wind,” an old favorite by his ac- 
complished accompanist, Stanley Ad- 
dicks. 

Mr. Evans’s voice never sounded fuller 
and richer and his art has seldom been 
more varied and flexible than was the 
case at this splendid recital. 


vans’s 


recov- 


The Zeckwer-Hahn Students’ Sym. 
phony Orchestra at its concert, under 


the auspices of the University Extension 
Society, was assisted by Lena Weber 
Bricker, contralto; Cecelia Bonawitz, vio- 
linist, and Israel Vichnin, pianist. 

For the twelfth free Sunday afternoon 
concert at the Academy of the Fine Arts 
the soloists were Letitia Radcliffe Miller, 
pianist; Reinhold Schmidt, basso, and the 
Schmidt String Quartet. 

At a concert for the benefit of French 
war orphans adopted by the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women, the soloists 


were Zipporah Rosenberg, soprano; Piotr 
Wizla, baritone, ana Bernard Poland, 
tenor. 


Joseph Bonnet, the celebrated French 
organist, made his farewell appearance 
here in a striking program at St. John 
the Baptist’s Church. 

Emily Stokes Hagar was the soloist 
at the series of concerts given by the 
Police Band in aid of the police pension 
fund. W. R. M. 





Following her appearance on artists’ 
night at the Richmond Festival, Emma 
Roberts sang in aid of the Victory Loan 
from a stage erected in front of the 
Post-office in Richmond. Miss Roberts 
was much féted during her stay in the 
Viginia capital. 
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Rivero’s Mexican Opera Season 


Opens Auspiciously with ‘‘ Aida 


x? 





Polacco Conducts Performance Which Features Raisa, Dolci 


and Rimini—Rain Prevents Giving ‘‘Carmen” 


in Former 


Bull-Fight Ring—Gabriella Besanzoni Interests as Bizet 
Heroine—Namara Scores as 


**Micaela.”’ 





Mexico City, Mexico, April 20, 1919. 


‘i. opera season organized by the 
Empresa Mexicana de Opera, under 
the management of José del Rivero, 
opened on the evening of April 18 at the 
Teatro Esperanza Iris, the only one 
available at this moment for so short a 
season as six weeks. The opera chosen 
for the occasion was “Aida,” with the 
following cast: Aida, Rosa_ Raisa; 
Rhadames, Alessandro Dolci; Amneris, 
Flora Perini; Amonasro, Rimini; Ramfis, 
Virgilio Lazzari. 

The house was almost full, and the 
audience applauded enthusiastically the 
appearance of such old acquaintances as 


Polacco, the great conductor, and Raisa, 
the powerful soprano dramdatico. 

The tenor, Alessandro Dolci, a new- 
comer here, has a beautiful, fresh voice, 
and made a good impression with the 
“Celeste Aida” aria, which he sang con 
amore. Happily, he sings in tune, a very 
important qualification, not too common 
with the singers of to-day. Some people 
wished for more flexibility in his voice, 
but taking into account the fact that the 
art of singing, on the whole, is to-day in 
a decline, as Maestro Polacco said here 
in an interview, we have to feel happy 
when we can hear such a voice as Dolci’s. 
Raisa sang beautifully, as she always 
does. When she got to the “O patria 
mia” aria, the audience went wild and 
shouted bravo, bravissimo. Flora Perini 
was a beautiful Amneris. She has a 
good mezzo-soprano voice, and her style 
of singing is pure Italian. The audience 
received with approbation all she did. 
Rimini did very good work as Amon- 


asro. Since last year he has been a 
favorite with the public. Lazzari, with 
his resonant basso voice, characterized 
splendidly the High Priest. 

The chorus did fairly well. The corps 
de ballet suffered a good deal from the 
inevitable comparison with the Pavlowa 
troupe, which was here a while ago. 
Vlasta Maslova, from this magnificent 
troupe, was engaged as premiere dan- 
seuse by Rivero, and she danced her solo 
magnificently. 

Maestro Polacco conducted with that 
authority which has come to be expected 
of him. The production as a whole was 
a good introduction for the company. 

The Empresa Mexicana de Opera has 
leased the enormous bull-fight ring called 
El Toreo. As bull-fights are not per- 
mitted now in the city they had the idea 
of giving open-air opera performances 
there at popular prices. As a conse- 
quence “Carmen” was advertised as a 
matinée there for April 20. At the last 
moment the spectacle was transferred to 
the Teatro Iris because of rain. 

The whole cast was new here. The 
Carmen was’ Gabriella Besanzoni; 
Micaela, Marguerite Namara; Don José, 
José Palet, and Escamillo, Mario Valle. 
Others in the cast were Maria Alemani, 
Adda Paggi and Virgilio Lazzari. 

Gabriella Besanzoni’s impersonation 
of the title réle was interesting, and her 
singing was much enjoyed. She has a 
powerful contralto voice of very sympa- 
thetic quality, and she won the appre- 
ciation of the public from the very begin- 
ning. The same can be said of Mar- 
guerite Namara, whose Micaela was a 
good interpretation. Her French diction 
was excellent and she sang perfectly in 
tune all the time. The evenness of her 
whole voice was noticeable, and it was 


Songs Heard in Concert 


Dunn, JAMES P. 


*The Bitterness of Love 
CZ min. Bh min. 


Under the Greenwood Tree . 
Eb C 


Come Unto Him (Sacred) 
ry Db 
Foster, FAY 
*My Menagerie 
A G 


*Your Kiss 
C 


PoLLock, MURIEL 
Kiddie Mine 


G min. 


Introduced by Louis Graveure on his May 3d program. 


*Orchestra accompaniment available. 
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not surprising to learn that she was a 
pupil of Jean de Reszke. José Palet, a 
Spaniard, from the Teatro Real of 
Madrid, was excellent in the third and 
fourth acts as Don José. His voice is 
not strong, and in the top notes showed 
a certain fatigue; after all, he pleased 
the public. Mario Valle as Escamillo 
performed his part in an acceptable way, 


and so did the others in the cast. The 
chorus was not so good. It clearly needs 
more rehearsals. The orchestra, with 


Sturani directing, acquitted itself well. 
Florencio Constantina, the Spanish 
tenor, who was engaged to sing in a few 
concerts at the Teatro Colon, was a dis- 
appointment at his début to-night. He 
was in such bad voice as to be obliged to 
apologize and abbreviate the concert. 
The rest of his concerts have been can- 
celed. EDOURADO GARIEL. 





GIVE “ VICTORY CONCERT ”’ 





Historical Program Well Sung by 
Chorus of Philadelphia Store 


PHILADELPHIA, May 2.—Patriotism, 
both national and local, was in evidence 
at the annual concert of the Strawbridge 
and Clothier Chorus, which, under the 
supervision of the manager of the store, 
Herbert Tily, has attained a notable 
proficiency in choral and part singing. 
The program gave a retrospective outline 
of American history from Columbus to 
the peace after the great war, the epochs 
and episodes illustrated by tableaux, reci- 
tations and song. Dr. Tily directed and 
the accompaniments were played by 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The “Victory Concert” was an alle- 
gorical representation summarizing 
America’s history through a series of 
appropriate and well carried out pa- 
geantrythat enlisted such musical support 
as Lieurance’s “The Indian Love Song,” 
a Colonial minuet, “Yankee Doodle,” 
“Old Hundred” in the Puritan hymnbook 
version, Root’s “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom,” and other numbers, including three 
by home composers and two others by 
American composers. 

The program opened with H. Alex- 
ander Matthews’ setting of Kipling’s 
“Recessional,” for tenor solo and chorus, 
an impressive work in which Walter 
Pontius, the soloist, won distinction. 
Dr. Tily’s “Te Deum Laudamus” voiced 
triumphant thanksgiving. The stately 
minuet symbolizing the social gayeties of 
Colonial days was taken from Camille 


Zeckwer’s interesting cantata, “The 
Meschianza.” Victor Herbert’s “Call to 
Freedom,” a work of real substance and 


exalted spirit, and spiritedly conducted 
by the composer, symbolized America’s 
entry into the world war in defense of 
democracy. William Arms Fisher’s dig- 
nified “Hymn of Peace and Goodwill” 
and “The Star-Spangled Banner” con- 
cluded the program. 

The chorus sang with excellent tone 
and abundant volume and with the pro- 
fessional precision gained over a long 
co-operative experience. Mae Ebrey 
Hotz’s fine soprano voice bore the solo 
part of Mr. Herbert’s impassioned work. 
Maybelle Addison, contralto, and Pietro 
Wizla, baritone, both in splendid form, 
were the other soloists. The poetic pas- 
sages were declaimed with excellent elo- 
cution by R. H. Durbin, advertising man- 
ager of the store, and Henry S. Fry pre- 
sided skillfully at the Academy organ. 

W. R. M. 





EVENTS IN SAN JOSE, CAL. 





Hear Horace Britt and Hana Shimozumi 
—Russian Program at Conservatory 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 26.—The San 
José Musical Club, organized and di- 
rected by Charles T. Boots, presented 
Hana Shimozumi, Japanese soprano, and 
Horace Britt, ‘cellist, in a joint recital 
last Sunday afternoon. The affair took 
place in the San José High School Audi- 
torium, and was the fourth concert to 
be given under the above auspices. 

Horace Britt has been heard here on 
several different occasions, always with 
great success. His many admirers de- 
clare he has never appeared to better ad- 
vantage than on this occasion, when he 
gave numbers by Bach, Locatelli, d’Indy, 
Popper and Glazounoff. For recalls he 
gave The Swan, by Saint-Saéns, and a 
Serenade by Popper. Mr. Britt is one of 
the most delightful artists heard here in 
many months. 

Hana Shimozumi, a charming picture 
in native costume, gave great pleasure 
in her vocal numbers, which included 
“One Fine Day,” selections from Cad- 












man’s Japanese Cycle, and a Jap: 
Folk Song, in addition to concert so», 
by Gluck, Granier, Renaud and oihe, 
The Japanese Folk Song shared {, 
honors with Renaud’s “The Nile,” 
was given with ’cello obbligato, 
numbers being repeated in respon 
insistent applause. Ruth Muzzy Cone 
ton won praise for her highly artif © 
accompaniments. 

“An Evening of Russian Music’ 
the interesting attraction at the Py; 
Conservatory of Music last Mcnigj 
night. Vashia Anikeeff, possessor off 
splendid bass voice, gave a numb; gg. 
folk songs in costume, as well as sopoge. 
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of the art songs by Russian comp: sofia, 
Sonia Gerwonoff gave an interestine 
hibition of folk dancing in conjur ctj 
with Vashia Anikeeff. Warren D. .\)); 
dean of the Conservatory, played « rod 
solos by Rubinstein and Moussor:zs, 
and also gave many interesting exp lay 
tory remarks during the course o° } 
evening. Elsie Cook Hughes, wie 
Frances Martin at the second piano, gy 
Tchaikowsky’s Concerto in B flat :niy 
in splendid fashion. This was the m 
varied and one of the most interest 
programs heard at the Conservato'y § 
far this year. M. M. F 





“Norway’s Day” in Brooklyn Presey 
Lund, Windingstad, Nansen and Wo 


At the concert given Sunday afternofia 
May 4, at the Brooklyn Academy of } 
sic, arranged by the Norwegian Divis) 
and called “Norway’s Day in the Victo 
Loan,” Charlotte Lund scored in an a 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid” and in soy 
by Grieg. Ole Windingstad conducted ¢} 
Scandinavian Symphony Orchestra ; 
mirably in Grieg’s Concert Overture, “| 
Autumn”; the “Peer Gynt” suite 
Svendsen’s “Norwegian Rhapsody.” 1 
other soloists were Liv Nansen and (:* 
sten Th. Woll. } 











OBERLIN, OHIO.—A large chorus 
colored people gave a concert under 
direction of Roy W. Tibbs recently. 1: 
choral numbers included Negro folk-lq 
songs, and the chorus showed the 
sults of careful drilling. The enti 
program was memorized. The cho 
was assisted by Lillian Evans Tib 
soprano, of Washington, D. C. (y 
ductor Tibbs is in Oberlin this vear 
take the degree of Master of Music. } 
is one of the most: brilliant pianists th 
have graduated from the Oberlin Cons 
vatory. 
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: ROBSART! 


Operatic Tenor Tone-Specialis' 


Teacher of many distinguished 
Artists here and abroad 


Hotel Woodward—Broadway at 55th Sti 
Teaghete Circle 2000 


8 WALDRO! 


Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 


Address: 1815 Sacramento St., San Francisco. ' 
Telephone: Franklin 8012 
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orn WELL AGAIN TO HOLD 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSES 





Eoted Conductor-Teacher Will 
if ~ Include Classes for Both 
Teachers and Soloists 


_&£ previous seasons, Walter Henry 
thwell will again hold special Sum- 


, courses for teachers and concertizing 
;sts whose Winter activities leave them 
me for individual work. The sched- 
of work as outlined includes classes 
for: and structural design, as well as 
emp study of the orchestral instruments, 

@ ospecial interest to composers. Con- 
rs will be given an opportunity to 
he art of orchestral leading both 
m 2 technical and an interpretative 
ipoint, while for singers and pianists 
‘will be private répertoire work. 
Son the best of artists must inevitably 
, tale without the stimulus of peri- 
intelligent criticism, without which 
are apt to fall into the dangerous 
mt of self-complacency which means a 
@tionary instead of a widening horizon. 
'jn discussing his Summer work, Mr. 
Mihwell said: “We no longer have a 
sical season beginning in September 
mid ending in May, but one that de- 
ibes a circle running around the entire 
r. While a great deal of the Sum- 
r musical activity is done in a Summer 
‘ironment, there is a growing tendency 
ong metropolitan teachers to keep their 
dios open the greater part of the 
mmer. In doing this, we feel that we 
» meeting the wishes of our potential 
dents as Summer classes are largely 
ruited from the outlying sections of 











V ol 





Walter Henry Rothwell, Noted Conductor 
and Coach 


the country; and such students regard 
city life as a stimulating change from 
their circumscribed Winter environment. 
In fact, New York is rapidly becoming a 
‘summer resort’ among professional peo- 
ple, who are keenly alive to its many ad- 
vantages for work and study, together 
with the fact that the week’s work may 
be followed by a refreshing sojourn at a 
near-by place by the sea or in the moun- 
tains.” 





ibe Harvard Appears with Havens Trio 
in New London, Conn. 


r #EENEW LONDON, CONN., April 24.—The 

Tgmevens Trio, Sylvain Noack, violinist; 
‘-laliMwin Schroeder, ’cellist, and Raymond 
> MiMavens, pianist, gave an interesting con- 
nti@rt in the Vocational Auditorium with 
orgie Harvard, soprano, on the evening of 
‘i pril 23. The program opened and 
sed with Dvorak’s “Dumky” Trio and 
e Rondo from the G Major Trio of 







Havens Trio, Sylvain Noack, violinist; 
Hubay’s “Zephyrs,” Sarasate’s “Ro- 
mance Andalouza” and the Wienawski 
Polonaise in D Major, in all of which he 
disclosed brilliant tone and technique. 
Mr. Havens won high praise for his in- 
terpretations of Chopin’s Ballade in G 
Minor and Etude in C Major and 
MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance.” Mr. 
Schroeder’s solos wefe Grieg’s Andante 
Religioso in G Minor and Popper’s 
“Spanish Serenade” and “Spinning 
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Song.” Miss Harvard’s contributions to 
a successful program were numbers by 
Orlandini, Hue and Mozart, and she also 
sang some old Welsh songs. 

The concert attracted a large audience, 
which filled the hall and included visitors 
from surrounding towns. 


PENELOPE DAVIES SINGS 
BEFORE OTTAWA CLUB 


New York Mezzo-Soprano Gives Charm- 
ing Recital Before the 
Organization 


OTTAWA, CAN., April 24.—Penelope 
Davies, New York mezzo-soprano, was the 
visiting artist on the morning of April 
24, when the Morning Music Club pre- 
sented her in St. Patrick’s Hall. Per- 
haps the most welcome numbers of the 
program were the three spirituals ar- 
ranged by H. T. Burleigh, “My Way’s 
Cloudy,” “ My Lord, What a Mornin’ ” 
and “Didn’t It Rain?” which, in addition 
to their naive humor and Miss Davies’s 
admirable singing, were made more ap- 
propriate by the very inclement weather 
on the morning of the concert. All were 
loudly applauded, and Miss Davies finally 
consented to a repetition of the last. The 
program began with a group of old songs, 
including Rossi’s “Ah rendimi,” “One 
Morning the Maiden Sought the Mill,” 
a tune of the XVII century, a Hebridean 
folk song, and finally “Summer Is a- 
Comin’ In.” A Scandinavian group fol- 
lowed, in which the numbers were Sjog- 
ren’s “Hvil Over Verden,”’ Kjerulf’s 
“Aftenstemjing” and Lie’s “Det Var en 
Dag,’ all of which were favorably re- 
ceived, and the last of which had to be 
repeated. A French group, comprising 
Franck’s “La Procession,” “Les Trois 
Princesses,” Chanson Populaire arranged 
by Vuillermoz, Poldowski’s “Effet de 
Niege” and “Le Moulin,” by Pierné 
which again proved the favorite of the 
group, and called for an encore. The 
The American group, which ended the 
program, besides the spirituals, offered 
M. de L. Harwood’s “Americans An- 
swer,” “Sigh No More, Ladies,” by Tre- 
harne, and Forsythe’s “Rest.” As an 
additional number, necessitated by her 
cordial reception, Miss Davies gave Fos- 
ter’s “My Menagerie.” She has been 
re-engaged for a concert next November. 











Edward Falck gave an interesting talk 
on French overa on April 24 at the Mas- 
ter School of Music, Brooklyn, illustrated 
by James Harrod, vocalist, and by his 
own piano solos. Mr. Harrod sang with 
pleasing effect “Tes Yeux,” by Rabey; 
an “Aubade” by Lalo; “Extase,” by Du- 





pare, and Fourdrain’s “Carnival.” He 
was accompanied ably by Mr. Falck. 
Clarence Eddy, the organist, gave a 


recital at the First Presbvterian Church 
of Oakland. Cal., on April 23. His pro- 
gram included numbers by James H. 
Rogers, Karg-Elert, Pietro Yon, McCoy, 
Bonnet, Elgar and Austin. 


KANSAS CITY FLOCKS 
TO CARUSO CONCERT 


Local Attendance Records Broken 
When Tenor Appears with Nina 
Morgana and Breeskin 


KANSAS CiTy, Mo., May 
the untiring efforts on the part of Man- 
ager W. A. Fritschy, Caruso was _ in- 
duced to include Kansas City on his 
Western concert tour. This was a great 
achievement on the part of Mr. Fritschy 
and it was appreciated by the people of 
Kansas City and surrounding towns, 
judging from the immense crowd that 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
hear the world’s most prominent tenor. 


Convention Hall was full to the eaves 
of people who for years have had the de- 
sire to hear Caruso sing. “It is the 
largest crowd Caruso has ever sung to 
either in concert or opera,” said F. C. 
Coppicus, his manager. “At least it is 
the largest audience he has ever had in 
America and I believe in any country.” 

The gross receipts totaled $19,500. A 
few years ago the receipts for a concert 
given by a famous soprano at Convention 
Hall totaled $12,000. Now a new stand- 
ard has been set by Monday night’s con- 
cert, which attracted 8000 persons. This 
is another milestone in the musical his- 
tory of Kansas City. To make such a 
record shows the untiring efforts on the 
part of music-lovers who have created a 
desire for the best in music. 

The great tenor was apparently in the 
most happy mood and was delightfully 
generous. Three arias were on the pro- 
gram, “Celeste Aida,” “Una Furtiva La- 
grima” and “Vesti La Giubba” from 
“Pagliacci.” After each aria Mr. Caruso 
responded with a group of encore songs. 
The audience was hard to satisfy. There 
were no reservations in its applause and 
more “Bravos” rent the air than were 
ever heard before as a compliment to a 
singer in Convention Hall. Since he 
sang here a dozen years ago there has 
been a great change in his voice. The 
same old lovely quality is there, but the 
tones have broadened and deepened. His 
style is much more refined. The new re- 
finement marked everything which he 
does and has developed in many subtle 
ways, his interpretative power. 

The assisting artists were Nina Mor- 
gana, coloratura soprano, and Elias 
Breeskin, violinist, both finished artists. 
The accompaniments were played by Ru- 


7.—Through 


dolph Greene, who accompanied Mr. 
Breeskin, and Salvatore Fucito, who 
played excellently for the singers. 

S. E. B. 





Marie Morrisey, the young American 
singer, has just begun her fifth year as 
contralto soloist at the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, New York City. 





COLUMBIA CHORUS 
CELEBRATES VICTORY 


Hall Conducts Festival, with 
Sundelius, Jordan, Beddoe 
and Maitland as Soloists 


A three-part “Victory Commemoration 
Festivai” took place on Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday evenings of last 
week in the Columbia University Gym- 
nasium under the direction of Walter 
Henry Hall. The object of the festival 
was “to honor, through music, the mem- 


ory of those who made the supreme sac- 
rifice for the cause of civilization and lib- 
erty, and in commemorating them to 
sound the jubilant note of lasting vic- 
tory.” 

The first two events sounded the tragic 
note. Jubilation came on Wednesday 
night to crown the series. Verdi’s “Man- 
zoni Requiem” occupied the attention of 
Mr. Hall’s Columbia University Chorus 
the first evening. Members of the New 
York Philharmonic formed the orchestra 
of this and the subsequent~concerts, and 
the soloists were Marie Sundelius, Mary 
oon Dan Beddoe and Robert Mait- 
land. 

The “Requiem” received a creditable 
performance, though one marked more 
by spirit than by finish. While the quar- 
tet in the “Requiem e Kyrie” began badly 
and had to be started a second time, the 
four artists distinguished themselves 
collectively and individually before the 





evening ended. Miss Sundelius’s fresh 
voice gave joy and Mary Jordan’s ripe 
oratorio experience was at all times evi- 
dent. Both Messrs. Beddoe and Maitland 
scored emphatically. Mr. Hall knows 
the work well and his reading was broad 
and authoritative. In addition to Verdi’s 
music the audience enjoyed a fine per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s eight-part a 
cappella motet, “How Blest Are They,” 
which the University Chapel Choir sang 
with beauty of tonal effect and purity of 
intonation. Some hymns and the na- 
tional anthem were also sung. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony 
was the leading number on Tuesday’s 
orchestral program. Mr. Hall gave a 
moving interpretation of it. Both he 
and the orchestra did well likewise in 
Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” Overture, 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” music and an 
“Ocean Rhapsody”—a well written and 
picturesque work—by Frank E. Ward. 

The chorus occupied a leading place 
once more on Wednesday night, when 
Mr. Hall’s “Te Deum” and Percy 
Fletcher’s “Song of Victory” were given 
for the first time. The “Te Deum” is 
defined by its composer as “a short festal 
setting to celebrate the restoration of 
peace.” It is joyous music, the handi- 
work of a skilful writer if not profoundly 
original or inspired. Mr. Fletcher’s 
piece, while more pretentious and gen- 
erally creditable, falls short of true dis- 
tinction. 

Numbers from the “Messiah” filled out 
the remainder of the program. The solo- 
ists—all of whom sang well—were Agnes 
Alsop Ward, soprano; Dan Beddoe and 
Robert Maitland. The choral singing 
was of considerable excellence on the 
third night. 
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“TWENTY-FIVE CHORALES.” By John 
Sebastian Bach. (Boston: Boston Music 
Co.) 


Thomas Whitney Surrette, who, to- 
gether with Berta Elsmith, has edited 
these Bach chorales and provided them 
with “suitable texts,” mentions with con- 
siderable justification in his “Preface” 
to the book that “the chorales of Bach 
constitute the foundation of music,” al- 
though didactic declarations of this kind 
sometimes go too far. That he feels 
the need of some explanation for the 
substitution of adapted texts for those 
originally associated with the music is 
evident from his statement: “. . . . 
that the use of words non-dogmatic in 
character will make it possible for the 
chorales to be sung by a larger number 
of people.” His contention may be right, 
although it is a question whether such 
a substitution in the case of these chor- 
ales were really essential. But all this is 
secondary to the fact that the twenty- 
five chorales here presented—many of 
them suited to unison singing—have 
been admirably edited and are of prac- 
tical value in the development of appre- 
ciation of the best in choral music in 
private schools, in churches “where hymn 
singing has lapsed” and in the large 

community choruses. They may also be 
’ used for home singing since, as Mr. Sur- 
rette points out, the melodies are much 
simpler than the average hymn tune, be- 
cause for the most part they progress 


diatonically. 
* * 


“THE BOUQUET,” “When Leaves Are Fall- 
ing Sere.’’ By Achilles Alpheraky. ‘‘Ah, 
Twine No Blossoms.” By Reinho!d Gliére. 
“Another Little Hour | Begged,’’ ‘‘Slumber 
Reigned.”” By A. Gretchaninoff. (Boston: 
Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The blue-black Byzantine domes and 
cupolas of a Muscovite city rising starkly 
against a grass-green sky supply a happy 
color-caption for the general title-page 
on which are listed these and a number 
of other Russian songs. These new addi- 
tions are all by living Russian composers 
—unless one or the other may have re- 
cently become a victim of the haphazard- 
ness of Bolshevist rule—and have been 
chosen from among a number of others 
as being most truly characteristic of 
their individual composers. Alpheraky, 
a native of mid-Ukrainia, has composed 
only for the piano and for the voice. 
Both his songs here listed, “The Bou- 
quet” and “When Leaves are Falling 
Sere,” issued for high and for medium 
voice, show his fondness for the folk- 
song style and manner. “The Bouquet” 
is a Larghetto two pages long, graceful 
and melancholy in mood, very singable 
and with an accompaniment that really 
accompanies. The English version is by 
Constance Purdy. ‘When Leaves Are 
Falling Sere” is an Andantino, a veritable 
gem of a song in folk-tune wise. Its 
simplicity and spontaneity give it an in- 
terest and distinction which many a more 
elaborate song cannot claim, and is well 
worth knowing. Frederick H. Martens 
has supplied the English translation. 
Reinhold Gliére is a composer harmonic- 
ally more sophisticated than is Alpher- 
aky, and one who has written in all the 
larger forms. Of his many songs, “Ah, 
Twine No Blossoms” is perhaps a good 
stylistic and musical _ representative. 


Published for high and medium voice, 
with an English version by Deems Tay- 
lor, it offers a fine melody, set off by an 
interesting harmonic scheme of accom- 
paniment, and rises to a climax of un- 
mistakable effect. For the benefit of 
those judging music politically and who 
might otherwise regard this song of 
Gliére’s with suspicion, it might be re- 
marked that it was written during the 
imperial régime and is untainted by 
Soviet leanings, either musical or other- 
wise. Gretchaninoff’s “Another Little 
Hour I Begged,” for high voice, trans- 
lated by Miss Purdy, is a song in recita- 
tive, effective and dramatic, since it has 
enough of melody to offset the declama- 
tory factor. The same composer’s 
“Slumber Reigns” is a love song, not a 
cradle song, of much tender beauty. The 
fluent melody is expressive and natural 
and its climax well managed. The Eng- 
lish text-poem has been supplied by Fred- 
erick H. Martens, and the song is issued 
for high and for medium voice. Even 
the urgencies of “all-American” pro- 
grams should not blind singers to the 
beauties of songs such as these, espe- 
cially at a time when the German modern 
lied is quasi taboo, and patriotic singers 
will not sing songs that may bring the 
aid and comfort of possibly accruing 
royalties to composers of a nation with 
which we have not even yet concluded 


peace. 
* > s 


“THE CHERRY TREE.” By Janet Hamll- 
ton. (London: Winthrop Rogers, Ltd.) 


Winthrop L. Rogers deserves well 
both of England and the United States. 
An American publisher who has estab- 
lished himself in London, he has brought 
out much beautiful music—music that 
has not always a commercial justifica- 
tion for its appearance in print, but for 
the benefit of all who love and care for 
the higher things in their art. This love- 
ly song by Janet Hamilton is a case in 
point. In its melody and harmonization 
it ideally reflects the atmosphere, the 
suggestion of the Housman poem, from 
“A Shropshire Lad,” which has inspired 
it. Written for medium voice, it has a 
quality of charm that is distinctive and 
a delicate restraint of expression which, 
given a singer who can do it justice, 
voices an appeal hard to resist. It is an 
error to believe that the obvious alone 
invariably appeals to the untutored ear. 
There are art songs such as this for ex- 
ample that call forth a response of ap- 
preciation owing to their natural power 
of waking the latent poesy in the aver- 
age musical soul. 

* *-& 


“MAYTIME,” ‘‘Ecstasy,’’ ‘‘The Call of Love.’’ 
By Cornelius Rybner. (New York: G. 
Schirmer.) 


These three a@ cappella songs for four- 
part chorus of mixed voices by Cornelius 
Rybner of Columbia University are writ- 
ten with the musicianly skill in effective 
voice-leading and instinct for choral 
movement and effect which his reputation 
and training presuppose. All three cho- 
ruses are set to texts by Mme. Alma 
Webster Powell and reflect three en- 
tirely different moods in an appropriate 
harmonic working-out. They may de- 
servedly claim a place on the programs 
of mixed chorus organizations. 
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“WHEN YOU ARE SINGING,” “Eyes of 
Biue,”’ ‘‘Despair.”’ By P. A. Tirindelll. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Tirindelli’s “Three Love Songs,” 
as their individual titles are amplified 
on the general title-page, do justice to 
the happy creative vein of the violinist- 
composer who has done such excellent 
educational work at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory. ‘“‘When You Are Singing,” 
dedicated to Giovanni Martinelli, is a 


setting of a charming Italian poem of 
Enrico Panzacchi, for which Frederick 
H. Martens has provided a singing ver- 
sion in English. It is conceived as a 
vocal allegro, for high voice, colorful and 
expressive, rising to an effective climax 
with unconstrained ‘grace. “Eyes of 
Blue,” to a poem by Paul Bliss, has been 
inscribed to Christine Miller, and has a 
melodic line of much tenderness, set off 
by a simple accompaniment which sug- 
gests the occasional lute-chords of a time 
when the melody was all in all; just the 
song which a voice like that of Miss 
Miller could present at its best. ‘“De- 
spair,” to an anonymous poem, also 
translated by Mr. Martens, has a fine 
opening section, to which the composer 
reverts. Its plaintive first section ap- 
peal to which the composer reverts is 
offset by the more tragic intensity of an 
expressive pii mosso, which also is re- 
peated and brings the song to a close. 
The three songs are really worth while 
and deserve to be known. F. H. M. 


* * * 


“SUNSHINE AND DUSK.” By Cyril Scott. 
(London: Elkin & Co., Ltd. New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Once more has Mr. Scott composed a 
song to a poem of Margaret Maitland 
Radford, and once more do we meet 
with a very fine song. In some ways it 
is the loveliest of recent Scott songs, 
though we must admit that a very strong 
liking for his music makes it impossible 
for us to find anything by him that is 
without interest for us. In this song 
Mr. Scott seems to have attained a spir- 
itual quality that transcends much that 
he has done before. The final line of 
the poem, which geads “The inner dusk 
of God,” seems td be the keynote of the 
song, which is a rare and beautiful mel- 
ody, treated in the manner which has 
won for this greatly gifted Englishman 
his position in the music world of our 
time. Editions for low and medium voice 


are issued. 
* * * 


“EVENING.” By J. Bertram Fox. ‘‘The 
Little Fisherman” (Eastwood Lane), ‘‘The 
Song of Desire’’ (Dorothy Herbert), “To 
Anthea” (J. L. Hatton). Arranged by 
Deems Taylor. (New York: J. Fischer & 
Bro.) 


These four pieces for women’s chorus 
comprised the American-English group 
of the concert of the Schumann Club of 
New York of last January. The Fox 
“Evening” is an admirable composition 
for four-part women’s voices with piano 
accompaniment, a setting of lines from 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” It has in it 
a lovely mood. 

The other pieces Mr. Taylor arranged 
from their original solo song form, car- 
rying out the idea of the Schumann 
Club’s conductor, of having his chorus 
sing solo songs in choral versions. Mr. 
Taylor has made the arrangements with 
the same skill and taste that he has 
made the other items sung by this club 
in its January concert this season (songs 
of Bononcini, Fasolo, Cesti, Bassani, 
Grieg, Lully, Fauré, Dupare, ete.) and 
at its two concerts last year. 

* * * 


“LVLe ANGEL.” By Charles’ WHuerter. 
“Soft, the Night Is Falling.”” By Benjamin 
F. Rungee. (Boston-New York-Chicago: 
White-Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


Mr. Huerter, prolific musician that he 
is, has again in “Li’le Angel” given us 
a nice little song—“a Southern song” he 
subtitles it. It is of the “Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose” family melodically, in its lilt also, 
but a very charming piece of its kind. 
Medium and low keys are issued. There 
is a dedication to Marie Morrisey, the 
American contralto. To the Japanese 
prima donna soprano, Mme. Tamaki 
Miura, Mr. Rungee has dedicated his 
“Soft, the Night Is Falling,” a capital 
lullaby. Here is simple, appealing writ- 
ing for you; Mr. Rungee has avoided 
every kind of complexity in this song 
as one would shun the plague, and has 
made it admirable with the simplest of 
means. The voice part is smooth, the 
accompaniment skilfully done, quite as 
we expect of Mr. Rungee, whose music is 
always well written. Editions of this 
song are published for high and low 
voices, 


= <i 
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1 and 2. (Bo 


“ELEGY,” “At the Tomb.” 
Tipton, Op. 33, Nos. 
Boston Music Co.) 


The art of Campbell-Tipton is x, 
thing much greater than the fluency 3% 
charm of his most widely know: 
“A Spirit Flower.” That song, { 
sure, has made his name a familia 
from coast to coast, but, unless 
greatly mistaken, it does not re 
him at his best. a 

This serious musician, who for i eal) 
best known to himself has lived i. PJ 
for many years—he is, of course 
American—has a good deal of refine, 
in his utterance and a technique to }f 
it up. This is well exhibited in 4 
two new songs from his pen, bo} 
tings of Walt Whitman poems, ar' -s)/ 
in the strict sense and worthy of ; 
formance by the best singers. The x 
are published in high and low eciti 
under the original English of W iit 
appear free French versions, mid 


Léon de Tinseau. 
-  e + 


“MATER LILIORUM,’’ ‘‘Says Jane,’ 
Garden of Shadow,’ “June.’’ By ¢ 
Forsyth. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Forsyth is busy composing s 
these days, and his output is for 
greater part very fine. In sett 
Arthur Symons’s “Mater Liliorum’ 
has written one of the most impres 
songs we know from his pen, a song 
an alto voice, ranging from A below 
staff to F on the fifth line. The f 
page, Moderato appassionato, rec; 
strangely enough a song by Frank 
Tours called “A Year Ago.” 

The much discussed Walter de la \\ 
furnishes the poem for “Says Jane, 
light but engaging bit, issued for } 
high and low voice. In “The Garden 
Shadow” we find a song that remin¢; 
of Mr. Forsyth’s “Terre Promise.” } 
of them being Ernest Dowson poe 
we can see the affinity that unquest) 
ably exists between them. It is a rar 
lovely song, full of warmth and po 
There is also the same plan adopte( 
this song as in “Terre Promise,” nan 
having the principal melodic idea of 
song presented first as a prelude in 
piano, again as an interlude and 
until the final stanza allowing it t 
sung by the voice. A nice idea, w! 
Mr. Forsyth carries out admirably. 
song is for a medium voice. So is 
setting of Arthur Symons’s “June” | 
Fountain Court”), though for a lo 
medium voice. Perhaps our being 
familiar with Alexander Russell’s 
spired song to this poem makes it 
cult to get close to Mr. Forsyth’s ° 
ception of it. At any rate, we find it! 
interesting than the other songs, tho: 
it is a sincere and musicianly piece 
writing. 

* + * 


“LITTLE BLACK BOY.” By George C 
tenden Turner. (New York: J. Fische 
Bro.) 


A charming little darkey dialect 
is this “Little Black Boy,” for which! 
Turner has written both music and ¢ 
It is one of those insinuating little aff: 
that always win audiences and a §s 
song with which to win an encore ! 
much applause. The melody is pr 
and the harmonies are appropri! 
There is no pretence in this song. | 
just a natural and spontaneous bit, 
cal of Mr. Turner’s talent. There * 
dedication to Lucy Gates. The song 
published for a medium voice. 

* * * 


By C 
(Bost 


“IMPROVISATION,” ‘“‘Kashmira.” 
ence Cameron White, Op. 16. 
C. W. Thompson & Co.) 


There is little to say about these p: 
pieces, except that they are not very. 
teresting and even less pianistic. 
White is a violinist and we would s 
gest that he continue writing music 
his violin, rather than for the piano, 
less he can do better for the latter 
strument than he has shown here. 
pieces are not technically difficult, 
they are clumsy to play and contain 
musical ideas of import. The “Kashm" 
is sub-titled “oriental sketch”; we ! 
failed to discover its orientalism. 

* * * 


“COUNTRY GARDENS.” By Percy Grain 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Here is another of Mr. Grains 
bright bits. And what a lovely one it 
It is an English Morris-dance tune, ' 
lected by that specialist, Cecil J. Sh 
which Mr. Grainger has worked in 
quite inimitable fashion and made a ¢! 
tal piece. It ought to become as pop! 
as his “Mock-Morris,” ‘“‘Shepherd’s H! 
and “Molly on the Shore.” A good te 
nique is required to perform it eff 
ively, It is, of course, for piano solo 

A. W.4 
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V4 +a Rehearsal of the Kriens Orchestra. Mr. Kriens 
tolls of the Work He Has Doneandof His Aspirations 














very rainy night. A cold, raw 
lew in gusts through the half- 
he ¥ streets, when I accompanied 

‘or to a church on 104th Street, 


ig (olumbus Avenue. He had prom- 
<A @ 
ona eems, to attend a rehearsal at 


to Hl e M. E. Church of the orchestra 


hundred of young people which 
in Kriens, the well-known com- 
.. | conductor, and, to give him ail 
p concert violinist and teacher 
ed some six years ago. The edi- 
‘erest had been aroused when he 
ay) that these young people come from 
ail. rts. rehearse once a week, for which 
a pay a quarter apiece, give an an- 
) concert, -and are very deserving of 


Lamtideration because of the earnestness 
, interest that they display in their 
= Ke 
i: "hen we arrived we found a number 


he orchestra had been prevented from 
ng ing owing to the bad weather, but 
there were between sixty and sev- 
‘present. Kriens, a well-built, genial 
lander, was holding forth from the 
luctor’s desk,.and away they went in 
iM large room which is used by the 
rch ‘as a gymnasium for the younger 


ane 
my mbers of the congregation. Kriens in- 
rdegmrupted his remarks to come forward 
inddmmeceive your editor, who, as he stepped 
7D he platform, was presented with a 
poommquet on the part of the orchestra by 
lestgmevely young miss. Mr. Freund entered 
ral the spirit of the occasion, and in a 
po lasting a little over half an hour 
ted ised not only the interest but the en- 
nangsiasm of his hearers. Into that half 
offer he condensed a large amount of in- 
n nation, some_ stories, humor and 
nd ric, gave a brief history of our mu- 
* | progress, and particularly com- 
yifgiepded the work of such an organization 
he one before him. 


\fter that the young people continued 
” ir rehearsal. 
1 an interview Mr. Kriens said: 


La Where in this country could a violin- 
W's obtain orchestral routine before ap- 


+ (ang as a professional musician to an 


1, @@enestra? In this sense I mean boys, 
it ges men and women. If anybody has 
tho posed anything for orchestra, where 
Lael they find an orchestra of considerable 
‘Bie to try it out? This is to my mind 
only way in which to obtain knowl- 

eof orchestration. If a violinist, ’cel- 

e CiBt, pianist or singer wants to be trained 


chee perform with orchestral accompani- 
@t, where in this country could they 
t sam such an opportunity? 


ich } An Orchestral School 
oh In my modest way, I have now been for 
a se years trying to form such an orches- 
re a school, and its present growth to from 
pre hty to ninety members and the con- 
ypriqg’S given in the past are the proof of 
jf™mat I have done. I have brought out 
t tqgmpost a dozen young violinists, compos- 
re qa Pianists and singers. _I have tried 
sone'Y. Year many manuscripts, and dis- 
lkuished conductors like Victor Her- 
tt, De Koven and others have conducted 
orchestra school and given me their 
3y Cf/rmest commendations. I have _ pre- 


Bost 


p 


red several wood wind players brass 
yers and string players for orchestras 
pit all kinds. We differ from the so- 

ed amateur orchestra inasmuch as we 


me only the great masters, and I have 
id cured the original imported editions 
cic (aca the great orchestras use. 
no. 4. impart to the players the tradi- 
ter (es of the great conductors under whom 


played—Gustav Mahler, Toscanini, 


It, | tz, Mottl, Richter, Mengelberg and 


ainfects. It is very remarkable that if a 
hme bas studied French horn, flute or 
e hee and has reached a degree of per- 
tion he cannot be accepted in the im- 
ttant orchestras for the mere lack of 
tine, which he cannot obtain in real 
raiMssical music in small orchestras. In 


S country there is little between the 


ing@##Y small orchestra and the large one, 
e it@#king the possibility of obtaining rou- 
ne, Me in a small symphony orchestra be- 


Shale applying to a large one almost im- 


in #sible. As you know, in Europe every 
a cfm! town has several orchestras from 
opu/mc! a player can graduate to the larger 
s Hage. 

: xf ork Done at a Personal Sacrifice’ 


3010, 





[ have visions some time in the future 
sa school entirely devoted to the educa- 
f orchestral players where every 


day or night rehearsals would be held for 
separate wood wind sections, brass sec- 
tions, strings alone, and large ensembles. 
I have not half been able to show what 
I could do through lack of financial back- 
ing. I have been wrapped up solely in 
the musical end of this enterprise and 
have thus been obliged to neglect the 
social side. Besides giving my time for 
the backing, managing and organizing of 
this school, I have to foot all bills person- 
ally, and unless the thing is placed on a 
solid basis, which can be done with a 
donation from some rich-man or woman 


or through a multitude of small dona- 
tions, I cannot keep this work up. 

“A ray of hope has come to me through 
the interest of such a distinguished and 
powerful personage as Mr. Freund, as 
through his interest and enormous influ- 
ence help could be secured. Therefore I 
cannot tell you how much honored I am 
at his visit to our school and the great 
honor he bestowed upon us all by address- 
ing the members, who are all such warm 
admirers of him and have heard so much 
about his disinterestedness and _ public 
spirit.” B. 





Activities — Galli-Curci 


Society Performs Victor 





Composer Conducting 





Philadelphia’s Music Season Dies Hard; 
Week Brings Trio of Noteworthy Events 

Autumn Epidemic and Return of Peace Cause Prolongation of 

Delights 


Herbert's 
Famed Violinists Appear 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


Operatic 
With 
Jointly 


Throngs — Local 
“The 


Serenade,” 








ee May 12.—The ex- 
ceptionally enduring vitality of the 
musical season here this year may be 
traced to two causes. The influenza epi- 
demic last autumn gave the whole roster 
a late start. The return of peace has 
vastly stimulated interest in every kind 
of entertainment. Both concerts and 
theatrical offerings share in the pros- 
perity. 

Last week Philadelphians patronized 
with zest three particularly appealing 
musical attractions. In point of draw- 
ing power, the Galli-Curci recital of 
course took precedence, the coloratura 
idol of the period evoking now familiar 
enthusiasm from an immense audience at 
the Metropolitan Opera House on Friday 
evening. As usual the “overflow” had to 
be accommodated on the stage. The pro- 
gram was long and exacting, but on the 
whole the fine, fluent powers of the artist 
were brilliantly displayed, notably in her 
operatic numbers. 

These included the “Ah, non credea’ 
from Bellini’s “La Sonnambula” and the 


’ 


“Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” both of 
which were delivered with superb ease 
and technical finish. Other numbers 


were two old songs, “L’Amour de Moi” 
and “Shepherd, thy Demeanor Vary,” 
Benedict’s “‘Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 
songs by Schumann, Stutzmann, Liszt, a 
charming Bolero by Delibes, two effective 
little works by her accompanist, Homer 
Samuels, “and a third by Buzzia-Peccia. 
In the encore which followed the singer 
played her own accompaniment with taste 
and skill. The flute solos by Manuel 
Berenguer were admirably played and 
his obbligato work for the diva was ex- 
quisite. 

“The Serenade” was the agreeable of- 
fering of the Philadelphia Operatic So- 
ciety on Monday night at the Metropol- 
itan. The occasion marked the forty- 
second performance in the career of this 
popular organization. The operetta is 
unquestionably one of the most in- 
spired of Victor Herbert’s multitudinous 
musical achievements and the spright- 
ly airs with their memories of the 
best days of the Bostonians are still 
unstaled. The Harry Smith libretto, 
with its debt to the gay Goldoni, is also 
one of the most felicitous of its kind. 
The composer himself led the orchestra 
authoritatively and with great good hu- 
mor. He was exceedingly generous with 
his encores of the best-liked numbers. 

Paul Volkmann, the excellent tenor, 
sang the music of Lopez capitally; 
Horace R. Hood was an amusing Duke; 
and Marie Stone Langston was well cast 
as Yvonne. J. Helffenstein Mason’s rich 
basso was fittingly displayed in the role 
of the Romero; Carl Weyman was the 
Alvarado; Charles J. Shuttleworth, the 
Gomez; Edward P. White, the Colombo; 
Eva A. Ritter, the Mother Superior; Le 
Roy P. Herry, the Anselmo; and E. J. 
Brown, the Ancestor. 

Much of the credit of the performance 
is due to Wassili Leps, who had trained 
the chorus. The latter shone especially 
in the a capella work at the opening of 


the third act. A second performance of 
this attractive American light opera was 
given on the following evening. For next 
season the society, under Mr. Leps’ direc- 
tion, plans an ambitious venture with 
“The Jewels of the Madonna.” 

A well-pleased audience heard two 
masterly violinists in a joint recital on 
Saturday night at the Metropolitan. The 
Mozart Concertante, for two violins, 
which began the concert, was eloquently 


interpreted by Ysaye and Elman, the 
great Belgian taking the dominating 
part. There was a thrilling fusion of 


lovely tones and yet neither of the art- 
ists effaced his personality in the offer- 
ing. They were heard together also in 
Handel’s E Major Concerto for two vio- 
lins and in the great Double Concerto of 
Bach and a suite by Moszkowski. 

The unique concert was given under 
the auspices of the Hugo Musical So- 
ciety. The auditors were generous and 
fervent in their plaudits. For the second 
time during the week stage seats had to 
be used to accommodate the crowd. 





RANKIN PUPILS IN CONCERT 


Young Singers Have Assistance of Harp- 
ist on Program 


A delightful recital which reflected 
much credit upen Adele Luis Rankin, 
New York soprano and vocal teacher, 
was given by several of her artist-pupils, 
assisted by Anna Welch, harpist, in Dit- 
son’s recital rooms, on the afternoon of 
May 10. 

Elsie Baird, soprano, sang charmingly 
works of Maley, Fiske, Verdi and an in- 
teresting group of Japanese songs. Eliz- 
abeth Haas, contralto, won warm praise 
through her artistic interpretations of 
numbers by Thayer, Huerter, Homer, 
Salter and Curran, the latter with harp 
obbligato by Miss Welch, who later 
played admirably solos by Hasselmans 
and Zabel. Rae Russell, soprano, scored 
in Ponchielli’s “Voce di Donna” and in 
songs of Grinnell, Rodenbeck and Spross. 
In the absence of Martha Dreer, Miss 
Rankin sang effectively a group of com- 
positions by Claude Warford, with the 
composer at the piano. A repetition of 
the concert was requested, which will be 
given next October. 


Elshuco Trio and Rosalie Miller Score 
in Concert 


The Elshuco Trio was enthusiastically 
applauded at a concert given last week 
under the auspices of the New York 
Globe Samuel Gardner, violinist; Will- 
iam Willeke, ’cellist, and Richard Ep- 
stein, pianist, not only played the Men- 
delssohn Trio, but against their usual 
rule gave encores. Rosalie Miller, so- 
prano, sang delightfully, with Walter 
Golde an effective accompanist. 

A program of the performance of “Rig- 
oletto” at the Coblenz (Germany) Stadt 
Theater on April 11, received by the rela- 
tives of an American soldier, shows 
scheduled for the following week, pres- 
entations of “Faust,” Wagner operas 
and “Charley’s Aunt” among others. The 
accompanying ticket stub indicates that 
the American soldier occupied a seat in 
the royal box. 


OLIVE KLINE HAS 
BRIEF RESPITE FROM 
WORK IN FLORIDA 








Olive Kline, American Soprano 


Olive Kline, the young American so- 
prano, recently returned from a short va- 
cation at Palm Beach and Miami, Fla., 
where she had been resting prior to ful- 
filling her spring engagements. Among 
these were two appearances with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra under Henri 
Rabaud, who is presenting Saint-Saéns’ 
“Harp and Lyre,” with Miss Kline, Merle 
Alcock, Arthur Hackett and Reinald 
Werrenrath. 

After the Boston Symphony engage- 
ments, May 2 and 3, Miss Kline gave a 
recital the next day in: New Bedford, 
Conn., and left immediately to appear 
as soprano soloist at the Bowling Green, 
Ky., Festival, May 7, 8 and 9. 

While on her southern trip Miss Kline 
visited the Seminole Indian Settlement at 
Palm Beach and is seen here with one 
of its diminutive inhabitants. 


ERNEST DAVIS ON TOUR 


Tenor Wins New Laurels 
West and South 


Ernest Davis, the tenor, formerly of 
the Boston Opera Company, who is now 
making a _ successful concert tour 
through the Middle West and South, has 
received many unusual tributes to his 
singing during recent weeks. In Red 
Wing, Minn., he appeared under the aus- 
pices of the Civic Music League, giving 
a recital program of varied interest. On 
May 3 he sang in Fairbault and was ten- 
dered a reception after the recital. An- 
other engagement in the Middle West 
which brought the young tenor high 
praise occurred in Spalding, Neb., after 
which he had a recital in Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Davis is now in the South. At 
Paris, Ky., he had a return engagement, 
appearing as_ soloist in “The Rose 
Maiden,” under the direction of A. L. 
Boatright. 

Lo ‘al interest was stirred when Mr. 
Davis sang in Réed Wing, by the fact that 
he presented as a feature of his program 
a song, “America, My Country,” written 
by a local composer. 


in Middle 


Bonnet Plays to Large Audience in 
York, Pa. 


York, Pa., May 6.--When Joseph Bon- 
net, the eminent French organ virtuoso, 
played a recital in the First Presbyteri- 
an Church recently, the church was filled 
to overflowing and many were unable to 
secure admission. The program consist- 
ed entirely of compositions from the field 
of legitimate organ music, the composers 
represented being Purcell, de Grigny, 
Clerambault, Bach, Guilmant, Debussy 
and Bonnet. M. Bonnet’s efforts and his 
profound impression on his audience sig- 
nally emphasized his mission as an 
apostle of the highest art. G. A. R. 


BerGmen Tours with Schumann-Heink 
and La Forge 


Ernesto Berumen has been appearing 
with marked success in several cities with 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Frank La 
Forge. Mr. Berimen leaves on May 18 
for a long tour with these two artists, and 
will appear on the Pacific Coast and 
Northwestern states, returning East 
about July 1, when he resumes his sum- 
mer courses in teaching. 
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Club’s Spring Program Is of Attractive Character - 
to Raise Seat Prices for Saturday Evening Series 
under Philharmonic Society Auspices 


Philadelphia’s Waning Music Season 


rae 
Brightened by Many Choral Concert; 


-Increase in Salaries Compels the Orchesty, 
— Admirable Chamber Music Conver 




















| Sasearior tsar en May 10.—The Phil- 
adelphia Music Club concluded its 
most successful season with a concert by 
the “club choral,” which enlisted the 
services of a number of members and 
several guest artists and interested a 
very large, appreciative audience. 
Marion Spangler is the conductor of the 
choral organization of the Philadelphia 
Music Club and has achieved admirable 
results of volume, dynamics and shading 
from the available material. The chorus 
sings spiritedly and precisely. At the 
spring concert it was heard in several 
part-songs and choruses in English and 
I’'rench and the diction was good in both 
mediums. In addition the program in- 
cluded Debussy’s cantata, “The Prodigal 
Son,” which has not been heard in this 
city for some seasons. The role of the 
mother, Lia, was sung by Mrs. Edwin 
Watrous, that of the Son by Piotr Wizla, 
and that of the Father by Bernard Po- 
land. 


Prominent musicians were guest art- 
ists at the regular fortnightly matinee 
meetings, of which varied: and _ repre- 
sentative programs were a feature, spe- 
cial encouragement being given to the 
American composer. Among those who 
contributed to the programs were Nich- 
olas Douty, tenor; Dorothy Johnstone 
Baseler, harpist; Clarence K. Bawden, 
pianist; Stanley Addicks, pianist; Ber- 
nard Poland, tenor; Piotr Wizla, bari- 
tone. Mrs. Edwin Watrous, mezzo-so- 
prano; Agnes Clune Quinlan, pianist; 
Philip Warren Cooke, tenor; Zipporah 
Rosenberg, contralto; Master John Rich- 
ardson, soprano; Mrs. Stanley Addicks, 
Edith Hood Latta, Edith Pusey, and Mrs. 
William Shepherd, of Philadelphia and 
I'ay Foster and Ruth Williams of New 
York. The Manuscript Music Society 
also gave a program at one of the even- 
ing concerts, of original compositions, 
and another evening concert was devoted 
to Irish music under the direction of 
Agnes Clune Quinlan. ‘National composi- 
tions, mainly of the modern school, 
marked several of the matinée programs, 
which were devoted to American, Brit- 
ish, French Italian, Spanish, Russian and 
Oriental works. .The program commit- 
tee was under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Gardner H. Nicholas. 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” 
“Auld Lang Syne” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” are not exactly new, but 
they are somewhat of a novelty on the 
program of the Orpheus Club. Arranged 
in an attractive medley, “Old Songs for 
Everyone,” they formed perhaps the 
most popular number at the third and 
final concert of the season. As befitted a 
spring concert. the numbers were of a 
gay and melodious character, among 
them Arthur Foote’s colorful part-song, 
“Warewell to Hiawatha,’ Campbell’s 
“On Board the Derelict.” Palmgren’s 
“Maryatta’s Cradle Song,” Grieg’s “The 
Norsemen” and Massenet’s “Twilight.” 
John Barnes Wells, tenor, the soloist, was 
in excellent vocal form and his numbers 
were well applauded. 

Following on the successful concert 
given by H. T. Burleigh under the aus- 
pices of the Matinée Musical Club, Phila- 
delphia has had several additional oppor- 
tunities to assess and appreciate Negro 
music. 

The Afro-American Folk Song Singers 
of Washington were heard by a large and 
enthusiastic audience at the Academy of 
Music in a program drawn from _ the 
works of Burleigh, Carl Diton, Will 
Marion Cook. Nathaniel Dett and Henry 
L. Grant. The roster varied from melo- 
dies replete with the languor of the 
South and plantation songs, to spirituals 
and character ditties. 

Roland W. Hayes, a young Negro tenor 
of notable vocal equipment and excellent 
training, gave a recital for the benefit 
of the Cheney Training School for 
Teachers, his program consisting of folk- 
songs, spiritual and compositions from 
the standard concert répertoire. 


Orchestra Boosts Prices 


The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion has just announced an increase in 
prices of seats for the Saturday evening 


on 


concerts. This action has become neces- 
sary in order to protect the artistic ideals 
of the orchestra concerts and to maintain 
programs at their customary high stand- 
ard of merit. The salary roll of the 
Philadelnhia Orchestra will be $30,000 
more next season than its previous max- 
imum on account of higher pay allotted 
to the personnel. The conductor’s sal- 
ary, it is announced, has not been in- 
creased. 

The increase in prices for seats will 
range from sixteen to thirty-three per 
cent above present rates, according to 
locations in the house. The new price, 
however, will not be so high as the sub- 
scriptions for the popular Friday after- 
noon concerts. 

Arthur Judson, manager of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, in making the an- 
nouncement, said: ‘“‘We shall afford the 
same high standard as in past seasons 
in that to come. We did not conscien- 
tiously feel that we were justified in add- 
ing to the yearly deficit which the back- 
ers of the organization are called upon 
to meet, hence the rise in price for seats 
at the Saturday evening concerts. 

“Philadelphia’s expanding interest in 
music has been attested by growing au- 
diences. We feel, in view of the purpose, 
that the public will gladly share the 
burden of added expense, in order that 
the performances be not cheapened and 
that the attractiveness of the offerings 
be not lessened.” 

The final concert of the season under 
the auspices of the Philharmonic Society 
took the form of a chamber music pro- 
gram on the night of May 4 at the Adel- 
phi Theater, which was comfortably 
filled by those of the members who did 
not bolt at the annual meeting last week, 
and their friends. 

The program included the Beethoven 
String Quartet in A, the Andante Canta- 
bile from Tchaikovsky’s D Major Quartet, 
a waltz for strings by Dvorak, Schu- 
bert’s “Trout” Quintet for piano, violin, 
viola, violoncello and contrabass, and 
solos from “Samson and Delilah” and 
other sources. The artists were John K. 
Witzemann, first violin; S. Carlton Col- 
ley, second violin; Erich Haltenorth, 
viola; Alfred Lennartz, ’cellist; Arthur 
Luck, contrabass; Frederick C. Rauser, 
piano, and Bertha Levin, contralto. 

While the performance was not always 
so fluent as might be desired, the general 
effect was pleasurable, the few lapses 
noticeahie being due as at other concerts 
of the Philharmonic, to lack of time and 
opvortunity for frequent and protracted 
rehearsals. As the Philharmonic is 


young and unendowed, its budget 
unancially substantial enough to 1. 
its aspirations into action yet 
Schubert quintet was well done ani ® 
audience seemed to enjoy the fin 
slow movement from the Tchaiko iy 
composition best of all. Miss Levin 
a rich, smooth voice and an assure 
presence and her singing led to demaf 
for an encore number which she 
corded. 

At the annual concert of the Ste 
Chorus, organized from the operat 
of the great industrial plant ten y: 
ago by Dr. Adam Geibel, who is als 
conductor, his cantata “Resurrexi'’ 
sung. The Stetson Chorus and the P} 
delphia Orchestra concerts held in 
auditorium under the auspices of 
Stetson Hospital for many seasons } 
been admirable and effective medium; 
propaganda for good music in the inj 
trial district known as Kensington 
assisting artists at the concert 
Elsa Lyons Cook, soprano; Clara Y« 
Joyce, contralto; Bernard Poland, ter 
Horace R. Hood, baritone; Clare 
Kohlman, piano, and Ruth Nathan 
second piano. nt 

The Orpheus Mixed Quartet, consis: 
of Edna Harwood Baugher, sopra 
Elizabeth Dickson, contralto; Ph 
Warren Cooke, tenor; Donald Redé; 
baritone, and Alton K. Dougherty, pi 
ist, gave a unique program of Eng 
songs at the Bellevue-Stratford for 
benefit of the Children’s Bureau. 

A demonstration of music in con: 
tion with rhythm and the dance was 
feature of the last public meeting of 
Philadelphia Music Teachers’ Asso 
tion at the Presser Auditorium. \ 
Louise Le Gai, who staged the ter 
chorean specialties of the “Eye 
Isis,” given a few weeks ago by the M: 
née Musical Club, delivered an addr 
on “Rhythmic Art in Music and 
Dance,” which she illustrated with s 
eral examples showing the evolution 
rhythm and its interrelation with mu 
Lucius Cole, violinist, and Agnes C\; 
Quinlan, pianist, provided the musi 
portion of the program. 

Pureza Rico, dramatic basso profun 
appeared in recital during the week 
Witherspoon Hall. W. R. Murpuy§ei 





De Cisneros Files Bankruptcy Pledi 


Eleonora de Cisneros, the opera sing 
on Tuesday filed a petition in bankrup 
in the United States District Court 
New York. She states her liabilities 
$10,824 and her assets as $25,385. 
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farked Falling 


Festival of Song 


Music Events in Chicago 


alli-Curci and Duncan Dancers with Copeland Provide Out- 
standing Features of Week—lIsolde Menges Greatly Ad- 
mired in Local Recital Début—School Children Heard in 


Off of 
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Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, May 10, 1919. 

YNCERTS and recitals took a de- 
cided slump in the musical activi- 
of last week, and with the exception 
Sunday’s recital by Galli-Curci 
he Auditorium and the program given 
the Isadora Duncan Dancers with 
brge Copeland, the eminent Boston 
ist, at the Studebaker Theater the 
e day and hour, the field was almost 
ren of artistic events. 

®alli-Curci held a sold-out house at 
Auditorium spellbound with her 
chless vocal feats, her artistry and 
gracious personality. 

er program for this next to last 
ital for this season was made up alto- 
her of songs and airs which she has 
sung here before (excepting the 
adow Song” from “Dinorah’”’), and 
several numbers sung in English 
wed that this artist has employed 
siderable time to acquire good Eng- 
h diction, and has greatly improved 
fee she last has presented any of her 


gpgs here in the vernacular. 


An old English song, “Shepherd, Thy 
veanor Vary,” by Brown, was among 
numbers which made the most pleas- 
impression, and Homer Samuels’ 
arden Thoughts” and “Oh, In My 
ams,” by Liszt, as well as several 


ores, class among the favorite short 
ces of the afternoon, while the more 
id music, such as the air, “Ah, non 
dea,’ from “La Sonnambula,” the 
Bm Capinera,” by Benedict, and the 
inorah” song brought forth and em- 
nsized Mme. Galli-Curci’s flexibility of 
ce and her liquid and even-tone pro- 
tion. 

The recital began with a fifteenth- 
tury French song, and later on came 
im new offerings, ““Vianka’s Song,” by 


fHtzman, and a Spanish song, “Car- 


eras,” by Chapi. The two songs by 
hn, and Isidore Luckstone’s “Que je 
blie,’ rounded out a delightful pro- 
m, Manuel Berenguer, flutist, and 
mer Samuels, accompanist, contrib- 
ng their worthy musical attainments 


ithe concert. 


Mears have gone by since Isadora Dun- 
presented her terpsichorean version 
'Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony here. 
late years Miss Duncan has estab- 
hed her own school and has divided 
time between her studios near Paris, 
1 New York, and lately she has sent 


fr to this country a small contingent 


her disciples who have given dancing 
ibitions in the East. 


pthe advent of this corps of six dancers 


e, in conjunction with George Cope- 
d, pianist, at the Studebaker Theater, 
st Sunday afternoon, was an event 
rlooked by many who possess a love 
the beautiful. The program given 


st Sunday by this combination of danc- 


and virtuoso was highly musical 
bm the pianistic standpoint and very 
turesque from the phase of dancing 


Ir. Copeland, besides playing a pro- 
hm of piano solos which comprised 
first movement from the MacDowell 
ata “Tragica,” also brought to hear- 
six short piano pieces by Debussy. 


He disclosed himself as one of the big- 
gest of the day’s pianists, and his play- 
ing, possessing all the imaginative and 
poetic qualities demanded in the proper 
performance of these pieces, never de- 
scended from high standards of taste or 
interpretation. 

He encompassed the dual task of solo 
pianist and instrumental base for the 
dancers with never-flagging musician- 
ship, and especially in some ten Chopin 


pieces, consisting of nocturnes, valses, 
mazurkas, études and préludes, kept 


strictly to the pianistic readings of these 
numbers. They were all danced as solos 
by the young women with grace and 
with expressive posings, perhaps the 
Funeral March from the Chopin B Flat 
Minor Sonata being the only number 
which left the auditor somewhat in 
doubt as to the meaning given the piece 


by the dancers. The G Flat Etude 
(“Butterfly”) was done so gracefully 
that it was encored. The program 


brought forth the dancers in excerpts 
from Gluck’s “Iphigenia in Aulis,” the 
Chopin pieces already named, Schubert’s 


suite of waltzes and some _ Spanish 
dances. 
Isolde Menges in Recital 
Among the younger violinists now 


touring, Isolde Menges, who made her 


Chicago début in recital last Sunday 
afternoon at Kimball Hall, must be 


given a conspicuous place. 

This young English artist has tem- 
perament, depth of musical feeling and 
brilliance of style and technique. Her 
readings of the masterpieces of violin 
literature are excellent and rank as au- 
thoritative. 

Miss Menges opened her program with 
a Handel sonata in D, she played some 
Bach pieces arranged by Kreisler, two 
Hungarian dances collected by Brahms 
and arranged by Joachim, the “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, and four 
shorter pieces, ending with the A Major 
Polonaise by Wieniawski. In the Lalo 
work she showed that she has gone far in 
the mastery of the violin. Especially 
well did she interpret the rondo with its 
tricky rhythms. 

There were many encores and much 
applause. Eileen Beattie, an Australian 
pianist, played the accompaniments effi-- 
ciently. 

Theodore Du Moulin, ’cellist, was the 
redeeming feature at a song recital given 
by Boris Torchinsky, a Russian baritone, 
at the Playhouse, last Sunday afternoon. 

Jacques Amado, tenor, gave a song 
recital assisted by Adolf Hoffman, ’cellist, 
and John Wiederhirn, accompanist, at 
Kimball Hall last Tuesday evening, and 
disclosed in a long and diversified pro- 
gram a lyric tenor voice of no great 
tonal volume nor of varied quality. His 
voice is light in timbre and in the higher 
registers agreeable and well produced. 
Mr. Hoffmann played _ several salon 
pieces for ’cello with pleasing tone and 
musical taste. 

At Central Music Hall, under select 
society auspices Arthur Ranous, bari- 
tone, gave a worthy recital last Thurs- 
day evening, and well earned the plaudits 
of his listeners, if for no other reason 
than that he sang his entire program in 
the best English heard here in some time. 
There were other reasons, though, why 
this was a very pleasant recital, Mr. 
Ranous, possessing a gift for program 
marking besides having a voice which 
is well trained and under absolute con- 
trol. While his voice does not readily 
lend itself to such florid music as Han- 


del’s air, “Honour and Arms,” it comes 
forth with genuine beauty in such bal- 
lads as “OQ Mistress Mine,” by Quilter, 
and “Under the Greenwood Tree,” by 
Dunn. Some Irish folk songs won much 
favor, an old Ulster melody, “Kitty, My 
Love, Will You Marry Me?” winning an 
encore. There were also Negro Spiritu- 
als, MacDowell songs, five songs from 
the ‘“‘Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” by 
Crist and a miscellaneous group of Eng- 
lish songs. Calvin F. Lampert played 
fine accompaniments. 

Five hundred children from the public 
schools of Chicago assembled at Orches- 
tra Hall last Saturday evening in a song 
festival, under the direction of the vet- 
eran song leader William L. Tomlins. 
They sang with good body of tone and 
precision a number of folk tunes and 
patriotic selections and the audience also 
joined in several pieces on the program. 

Eric DeLamater at the organ and 
Isaac Van Grove at the piano supplied 
the accompaniments and Fritz Itte, vio- 
linist of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, played Wieniawski’s “Legende” as a 
solo number. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


ROCHESTER PLAYERS 
IN FINAL CONCERT 


Local Violinist Assists Schenck 
Forces—Bonnet and Quarles 


in Organ Recitals 


ROCHESTER, May 7.—The third and 
last concert of the season by the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor, took place on Tuesday evening, 
May 6, before a large audience in, Con- 
vention Hall. The soloist was Harry 
Rosenthal, violinist, a young Rochester 
boy, who shows more than usual talent. 
He gave the first movement of the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto and played it 
creditably. A group of violin solos later 
on the program included a Waltz by 
Brahms-Hochstein, “Chant d’Automne” 
by Gretchaninoff-Hartmann, and Varia- 
tions by Tartini-Kreisler. Arthur See 
accompanied in an able manner and also 
figured on the program as the arranger 
of two numbers for the orchestra, “Claire 
de Lune” by Debussy, and Prelude in G 
Minor by Rachmaninoff, both of which 
were attractive and enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. Other orchestra numbers were 
Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav and Rubin- 
stein’s “Bal Costume.” 

Joseph Bonnet, the French organist. 
played in Rochester on the evening of 
May 2 at the Central Presbyterian 
Church under the local management of 
Norman Nairn. The audience was of 
fair size and most enthusiastic. 

James T. Quarles, organist at Cornell 
University, gave an interesting recital 
at the Lake Avenue Baptist Church on 
April 26, the concert being one of the 
series being given at the church this 
season. Mr. Quarles was assisted by 
Yale Whitney, a well-known local bari- 
tone, who was accompanied at the organ 
by George E. Fisher, the church organist. 
There was a good-sized audience. 

M. E. W. 





Proctor and Marguerite Fontrese Sing 
with Waterbury Club 


At the concert of the Waterbury Chor- 
al Club last month Warren Proctor, the 
young tenor, scored in his group of Eng- 
lish songs, among which Penn’s “Smilin’ 
Through” was so much liked that he had 
to repeat it. Marguerite Fontrese, mez- 
zo-soprano, at the same concert sang 
Vanderpool’s “Values” as an encore to 
her aria from “Samson and Delilah.” 





Santa Clara Valley Festival Given in 


Saratoga, Cal. 

The Santa Clara Valley Blossom Fes- 
tival was held in the town of Saratoga, 
Cal. A typographical error in the issue 
of April 26 of MustcAL AMERICA, made 
the name appear as Santa Clara. 
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FEDERATION CONTEST 
HELD IN MEMPHIS 


Musicians of Southern District 
Compete Beethoven Club 
Honors Visiting Artists 


MEMPHIS, TENN., May 10.—The event 
of greatest interest in Memphis this past 
week was the third biennial contest for 
young professional musicians of the 
Southern district of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs. The invitation to 
hold the contest here was extended by the 
Beethoven Club of Memphis. The states 
composing this Southern district are 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas and 
Oklahoma. Many obstacles have arisen 
during the past year to lessen interest 
in the contest and a number who at the 
beginning of the year had intended com- 
peting were prevented. There were six 
entries, but at the last moment two were 
unable to be present. The contest was 
held in the Woman’s Building on the 
morning of May 8. Members of the 
committee on arrangements were Mrs. 
J. I. Hill, president of the Beethoven 
Club, Mrs. J. H. Hon, Mrs. Anna Dick- 
son Hyatt, and Mrs. Jason Walker. The 
judges appointed by this committee were 
Mrs. O. H. Mueller, Mrs. Maria Green- 
wood Worden, Edmund Wiley, M. S. 
DeVold, Erin Farley, for voice; for piano, 
Klizabeth Mosby, Susie DeShazo, George 
Gerbig, Paul Stalls and Mrs. J. H. Hon. 
As there were no contestants in the vio- 
lin class the contest was confined to voice 
and piano. Those who appeared on the 
program were Ruth Goodholm, soprano, 
of Oklahoma City, Okla.; Willie Shields, 
contralto, of Little Rock, Ark.; Velma 
Reeder of Okolona, Miss., and C. A. ler 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., pianists. The 
singers were accompanied by Mrs. Edla 
Lund of Oklahoma City and Sarah Nancy 


Cline of Little Rock. Many musicians 
gathered in Beethoven Hall in the 
Woman’s Building for the contest. At 


the request of Mrs. J. F. Hill, president 
of the Beethoven Club, Mrs. Jason 
Walker presided. Mrs. Walker read the 
rules governing the contest and intro- 
duced Mrs. H. H. Foster, president of the 
Southern District, who gave a brief out- 
line of the methods of conducting the 
contest. The judges were seated behind 
screens in the rear of the hall and the 
audience was told that no applause would 
be permitted. All of the participants 
made an excellent impression. The 
Beethoven Club invited all the visiting 
musicians and contestants to a lunch at 
the Gayosa Hotel and the visitors were 
also guests at a concert given by the 
Musical Culture Class of the Beethoven 
Club, of which department Mrs. Louise 
Trezevant is chairman. 

The auditorium of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Club was filled to overflowing for 
the program of opera music given under 
the auspices of the Musical Culture Class 
of the Beethoven Club, Mrs. Louise 
Trezevant, chairman. Mrs. W. E. Ger- 
ber; chairman of the Music Department 
of the Nineteenth Century Club, was 
hostess for the occasion; Mrs. M. G. 
Worden was musical conductor for the 
afternoon. An orchestra under the di- 
rection of William Saxby played the over- 
tures from “Traviata” and “Rigoletto.” 
Those who took part were Edith White, 
Elsa Gerber and Jennie Schwill, Mrs. 
J. G. Bailey and Mrs. James L. McRee, 
Richard Martin and Edward Hoffman. 
An interpretative dance was given by 


Zella Hall. Birdie Chamberlin and 
Seline Wright were the accompanists. 
S. B. W. 


Mildred Graham Makes Appearances in 
New York 

Mildred Graham, soprano, sang at the 
DeWitt Clinton High School recently in 
one of the New York Globe’s concerts. 
Sesides singing incidental solos’ in 
Bishop’s “Now Tramp o’er Moss and 
Fell” and “Daughter of Error” by the 
same composer with the Globe Oratorio 
Society, she sang a group of songs by 
Florence Turner Maley with the com- 
poser at the piano. At the White Break- 
fast of the Rubinstein Club, held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria on May 3, Miss Graham 
was heard in the Massenet aria, “Il est 
doux,” and Behrend’s “Bon jour, ma 
belle.” 
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|More Artists Flay and Uphold Prohibition 


Hempel, Gabrilowitsch, Hemus and Eddy Define Their Positions on the Problem 





. Garrison’s 











And still come the opinions of the 
musicians on the mooted question: to 
prohibit or not to prohibit. As widely 
differing as the personalities of the hold- 
ers are their views on this topic. Here 
are a few, as voiced by some artists of 
national prominence: 

F'RIEDA HEMPEL: 

I consider a ban on toxic liquor like 
whiskey, or at least regulation in its use, 
a good thing. I see no sense, however, 
in forbidding light wines and _ beers 
which are tonic in their effect. 

Regulation, I believe, will broaden and 
intensify the musical life of the country. 
It will tend to concentrate amusement in 
the home. With the drinking places 
closed, men will spend more time with 
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their families and will seek their diver- 
sions largely within their own four 
walls. Music, which through the phono- 
graph is becoming more and more a 
pleasurable part of the home life, will 
firmly establish itself as an_ essential 
part of it. People will gather in each 
other’s homes to sing, and community 
singing soon will find able and willing 
recruits in every home. Of course, no 
one can foretell what a change so sweep- 
ing in its effect will be, but indications 
are that the musical life of the country 
will strongly be the gainer. 

Ossip GABRILOWITSCH: 


I want what I want when I want it. 
Anything preventing this eminently de- 
sirable state of affairs is to be con- 
demned. 

Percy HEMUS: 

Some of the weary sufferers who can’t 
quench their thirst may go to concerts to 
forget their troubles, that is, if the sing- 
ers make the concerts’ interesting 
enough. 

Good singers and musicians are always 
in demand. If they lose positions through 
prohibition they will have no trouble in 
finding other work. The bad ones we 
are better off without. 

Musicians need not worry; people like 
music whether they are drunk or sober. 


CLARENCE Eppy: 

I feel that the new amendment is far 
tco stringent and sweeping and that the 
great majority of our citizens will look 
upon such an act as decidedly undemo- 
cratic and unwelcome. Can it be pos- 
sible that the framers of that amend- 
ment, who may perhaps represent a sma!] 
minority, realize how much joy they are 
taking out of life, and how much real 
comfort they are depriving their fellow- 
citizens? Such legislation would arbi- 
trarily interfere with the habits and cus- 
toms. of a vast number of good American 
citizens, who feel that their rights and 
principles are entitled to some consid- 
eration and respect. 

To place a ban upon wine and beer, 
which are so extensively used and en- 
joyed in this country, made up of varied 
elements and firmly established modes of 
living, would seem to be a colossal mis- 
take and imposition. 

The enforcement of national prohibi- 
tion will undoubtedly have a deadening 
effect upon the musical life of this coun- 
try and act as a “wet blanket” upon the 
enthusiasm and inspiration of a large 
percentage of our best artists, who re- 
quire at times a certain reinforcement 
for their exhausted nervous and physical 
energy. Surely the new amendment 
needs another amendment! 





_.HEAR LOSPANGELES FORCES 


Orpheus Club, Zoeilners and Fuhrer 
Quartet Present Programs 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 27.—The 
closing days of last week offered some ex- 
cellent musical fare, both vocal and in- 
strumental. Friday night, at Trinity 
Auditorium, the Orpheus Club, revived 
after the homecoming of twenty of its 
fifty-seven members who were in the 
army and navy, gave a concert under 
the direction of J. P. Dupuy. With fifty- 
five on the stage and forty more to come 
on army discharge, Mr. Dupuy will have 
a fine chorus in a few months. As it 
was, the club sang with enthusiasm and 
good attention to shading. The soloist 
was Rene Hemery, violinist, accompanied 
by Mrs. Hemery. He was in the French 
army and in the Paris Conservatoire 
Orchestra, which played here last win- 
ter. Earl Houck, blind baritone, also 
was heard in an incidental vocal solo, 
and Will Garroway played the club ac- 
companiments. 

The Zoellner Quartet gave the second 
of three chamber music concerts at 
Blanchard Hall last night, playing the 
Mozart Quartet in G, a Lullaby by Skil- 
ton, “Hymnus” by Arthur Hartmann and 
two movements of the Suite Op. 35, by 
Glazounoff. Added to these was new 
Quartet by Morton F. Mason, which 
had its first performance. Mr. Mason 
is a composer of skill, ideas and: ex- 
perience and was fortunate in having 
such excellent interpreters as the Zoell- 
ners for the premiére of his interesting 
work. The playing of this quartet is 
recognized here as being of rare quality. 

At a program presented by the Wa- 
Wan Club, the Fuhrer String Orchestra, 


consisting of Bessie Fuhrer Erb, Alma 
Coleman, Ethelyn Conrey, Doris Twohy, 
Frances Ghefi, Susine Wessels and Elsa 
Duquette, gave the body of the program. 
Piano solos were played by Mrs. Halbert 
Thomas and Mrs. F. S. Thatcher. Mrs. 
Thomas displayed much ability in the 
MacDowell “Ke!tic” Sonata. W. F. G. 


GARRISON AT PORTLAND, ORE. 





Earns New Honors as Soloist at Apollo 
Club Concert 

PORTLAND, ORE., May 5.—The Apollo 
Club, W. H. Boyer, conductor, gave its 
thirtieth concert, in the Public Audito- 
rium, recently. This is the eleventh sea- 
son of the club, which is one of the most 
popular organizations in Oregon. When 
the Apollo Club gives a concert a big 
house is a foregone conclusion, and when 
the Apollo Club is so fortunate as to have 
for its soloist that charming American, 
Mabel Garrison, a crowded house, even 
when it is a house as big as the Public 
Auditorium, is a certainty. Miss Garri- 
son was secured through Steers and 
Coman, managers of her concert tour 
through the Pacific Northwest. 

The program furnished by the club 
was excellent. When Miss Garrison made 
her appearance she was taken to the 
audience’s collective heart even before 
she sang a note. Her first number, the 
Polonaise from “Mignon,” “Je Suis 
Titania” (Thomas), showed immediately 
that this young singer was now to be 
reckoned among the great prima donnas 
of the day. Such brilliant execution, 
such faultless technique is only possible 
to the few really great singers. All who 
heard her were enchanted and expressed 
their delight by loud and spontaneous 
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George Siemonn wa 
excellent accompanis 
accompanists for the club were 
C. McCulloch, Edwin E. Cours 
Ralph W. Hoyt. 

The proceeds of the Musicians 
“High Jinks” concert, which w 
pected to wipe out the deficit of 
the last two music festivals held 
Public Auditorium in the sum: 
1917 and 1918, are only abou 
Those who took part were Ge 
Jeffrey, Dr. Stuart McGuire, 
Walrath, Harry G. Knight, He i 
Bettman, Franck Eichenlaub, \ e 
Christensen, Christian Pool, Emi! fgg 
Mrs. James’ Burns, Albert Boo 
Kichenlaub, W. J. Elliott, Charles s\ 3 
son, Ivar Ackerstrom, H. J. Ane > 
Albert Broddie, Theo. Carlson, Jo ed 
l‘inley, Claire Milo Godfrey, C. W. i. 
derson, E. Holt, Harold Hurlburt, ‘;; 
D. Ingram, Walter R. Jenkins, Car | 
son, John Claire Monteith, R. N»» 
Otto T. Wedemeyer, Carl Denton, \| 
Goodnough, Frederick W. Goodri 
Daniel H. Wilson. 

Arthur Fuguy-Cote, baritone, in 
cent recital before the MacDowell) | 
delighted all who heard him. Dory 
Louise Bliss, a popular young sing»; 
violinist of Portland, has organiz 
quartet of entertainers known 
Multnomah Girls’ Quartet and — 
signed for a Canadian tour. Mrs. Ne 
Greer Taylor led a community sing 
fore the Portland Woman’s Clu! 
cently, when solo numbers were give; 
Laurence Woodfin. Mrs. Susie | em 
Pipes, violinist, played Brahms’s So: 
in G and the Bach Suite in B Mino 
the Little Theater, with J. R. Hutchi 
accompanying. John Claire Mont 
baritone, with Ida May Cook, ac 
panist, gave an excellent following ; 
gram recently at the Mallory Hotel. Ey 

N. J. | 


applause. 














































Mrs. Eric Dudley Directs Cantata 
Ithaca Church 

ITHACA, N. Y., May 2.—Mrs. Eric D 
ley directed a finished performance 
Easter Sunday by the choir of the F) 
Presbyterian Church of Dudley Bu’ 
cantata, “Christ the Victor.” This ch 
of sixty voices maintains the high sta 
ard set for it by its former musical 
rector, Eric Dudley, who is still an an 
song-leader at Camp Upton. Too m 
praise cannot be given Mrs. Dudley { 
the way she is carrying on her husban 
work. Many of Mr. and Mrs. Dudley 
pupils are holding prominent positions 
different parts of this country as well 
overseas in war work. Special ment; 
should be made of the playing of \ 
Robert H. Treman, harpist, at both 
Easier services at the church. 
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fi. O uisiana Music Teachers Urge 
|) School Credits for Music Study 


| Annual ee T ‘akes Place at New Orleans—Music 





e of 1500. 


4 Appreciation Furnishes General Subject of Discussions— 
; Drive for City’s Orchestra Membership Wins Following 
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-w ORLEANS, May 2.—The Eighth 
: ual Convention of the Louisiana 
reachers’ Association convened 
tas , , and adjourned to-night. The 
: ioe f the city delivered an address 
7 me to the members at the Grune- 


elt 


faa) Hotel, where the sessions were held. 
Mime nce Huberwald, active in local 
endeavors, was re-elected presi- 


on - Resolutions asking state and city 
“js of education to grant credits to 
school pupils for outside work in 

ic were adopted. 
Whe appreciation of music was the gen- 
introduced by President 


- erwald, and special emphasis was 
on methods in the public schools, 
‘1 were demonstrated at the last 
ting, when Mary M. Conway, super- 
r of music in the local public schools, 
chairman. Alice Mailhes and Mrs. 
Brennan exhibited crayon pictures 
‘compositions, children’s interpreta- 
s of tunes which had been played for 
* gm. Harmonie and contrapuntal dic- 
- BBtion by students was an interesting 
se of the demonstrations. 
Of the conferences, Cuthbert Buckner 


‘elie subject 


a chairman of that on voice; Corinne 

‘er, piano; Miss Conway, public 
‘Tool music, and Lillian F. Parker, 
ce M@ory. Miss Buckner read a paper on 


FiiMewest Methods of Teaching Singing,” 

ruc Leon Ryder Maxwell, head of the 
chf/@wcomb College School of Music, con- 
stali@buted one on “The Bearing of Theo- 


‘al @hcal Study on Appreciation,” a schol- 
ary exposition of experiences rich with 
mulf/ecestion to teachers. John Strauss led 
-y iB discussion on Mr. Maxwell’s paper. 


vang/topie arousing much discussion was 
defi critical review by Mrs. Jane Austin 
onsiattle of the book of Dr. Muckey’s book, 
yell@fhe Natural Method of Voice Produc- 
entii™in,” a work which, scientific rather 
Mgian musical, attempts to prove that the 
th findamental principles of voice produc- 
are mechanical and arbitrary. Mrs. 
ttle’s review was careful, done from 
viewpoint of a practical teacher of 


‘ ging. Mrs. Dupuy Harrison led the 
cussion. 
4 Irs. Anna May Lerch, singing a group 


c songs, gave much pleasure. Miss Hag- 
ty was her accompanist. 
; BA paper on “Rural Music in Loui- 
ks ea,” by Mrs. George W. Field of Arca- 
B, and one by Anna Van den Berg of 
w Orleans, were thoughtful contribu- 
ns. Pauline Meyering read a paper 
“The Art of Touch.” ‘How May an 
ielligent Musicianship Be Developed in 
' Average Pupil” was the subject of 
interesting discussion. 
‘Eugenie Wehrmann-Scheffner, pianist, 
7~ Mave her annual recital on May 1 before 
audience which filled the Grunewald 
bivention Hall. Beginning with the 
oonlight” Sonata and closing with a 
rid Polonaise by Liszt, her program 
‘luded also a Chopin group, Schumann 
( Mendelssohn numbers and the “Etin- 
les” of her master and friend, Mosz- 
wski. Mme. Schaffner leaves shortly 
’ France, having returned to her na- 
e New Orleans on a visit just before 
e outbreak of the war, when she al- 
st immediately received the news of 
' husband’s death in battle. 


Local Artists Appear 









The New Orleans Opera Association 
tertained recently at an operatic con- 
‘t for the free educational fund of the 
sociation. Numbers were given by 
ga Delery, Miss Pelke, Miss Lennox, 
ts. Robert Crump, Mrs. W. Hava, 
leodore Roehl, Edwin Jacobs, Reuben 
. mteil, J. Guarino and Alfio Cristina. 
ode accompaniments were played by 
rk H's. Theodore Roehl, Miss Pelke and 
ey ae tonia Soum. 

Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata, pianist, com- 

ser and teacher, and Leon Ryder Max- 
R ‘ll, head of the Newcomb School of 

usic, a baritone of distinction, appeared 


in a joint piano and song recital at Gib- 
son Hall last week. Mr. Maxwell sang 
a group of songs by Dr. Ferrata; other 
English songs, including Kentucky Moun- 
tain folk-songs discovered by himself, 
and French songs. The rich quality and 
exquisite art of Mr. Maxwell’s voice and 
interpretation have given him a special 
niche in the local gallery of musical no- 
tables. Dr. Ferrata made a feature of 
the contrasts of old and ultra-modern 
types of piano composition. He also 
played one of his own recently published 
works, “Brunette Dansante,” a charming 
thing, much lighter than most of his com- 


positions. Clara del Valle was Mr. Max- 
well’s accompanist. The audience was 
large. 

Golda McArdle, pianist, and Alma 


Schuler, violinist, were heard in recital 
at Newcomb College recently. Classic 
groups in traditional style made up the 
program of the gifted young artists. 


Membership Drive for Orchestra 


More than 1500 members have been 
obtained in the drive for the New Or- 
leans Symphony Orchestra, according to 
Mrs. E. V. Benjamin, who, with Mrs. 
Andrew Stewart, is directing the cam- 
paign. There is no longer any doubt 
that New Orleans is to have a symphony 
orchestra. Mrs. Hubbard Moylan Field, 
the founder, was sole guarantor for sev- 
eral years, but it finally seemed to her 
that the concerts which were being of- 
fered were only half appreciated, they 
‘ame so easy. General participation in 
the expense and responsibility, she be- 
lieved, would increase the musical in- 
terest of the community and stimulate 
its ambitions. 

The fourth concert of the season was 
given Sunday afternoon, when Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony in B Minor and 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” Suite began and 
ended a peculiarly interesting program. 
The local appeal came in the work of a 
young local composer, L. G. Bodet, an 
Andante Lamentoso for string orchestra. 
Mr. Bodet is a pupil of Dr. Giuseppe Fer- 
rata. He has manifest talent, deep sen- 
sibility and a technique which will de- 
velop with the passage of the years. The 
conductor, Mr. Schuyten, did a very fit- 
ting and encouraging thing in present- 
ing Mr. Bodet’s serious and _ polished 
work. Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
Overture completed the program. Re- 
hearsals of: the Symphony Orchestra 
have been open to the public and will 
continue to be so in the future. Large 
groups of students from the high schools 
are making a practice of attending. 

Galli-Curci has returned, and we have 
paid tribute. She sang her famous songs, 
and, as usual, accompanied herself in her 
encores. The house was sold out even to 
stage seats, and there were those who 
contended that, law or no law, the aisles 
of the Athenaeum should have been filled 
with chairs. The 


diva was generous 
with extra numbers. Homer Samuels 


was at the piano, and Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, was also heard. 


Young Musicians Play 


Active members of the Junior Philhar- 
monic Society gave an interesting recital 


last week when they presented Mac- 
Dowell, Ellmenrich, Schytte, Grieg, 
Dancla, Dvorak, Loch and Bach num- 
bers. The participants are all youthful 


but earnestly being led into the apprecia- 
tion of the better forms of the divine art. 
The ground is being prepared for a 
choral union, fully trained to answer all 
calls, as an outgrowth of the weekly 
community sings. The Shalimar Grotto 
Quintet, the Cercle Lyrique, the Com- 
munity Chorus, the Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, the N. O. Musical Society, the 
N. O. Opera Association, the MacDowell 
Choral Club, the Polyhymnia Circle, the 
Rotary Club, the Kiwenis Club, New- 
comb and Tulane Colleges, the three high 
schools, the Patriotic League, the Sym- 
phony Orchestra and pupils of Jeanne 
Foedor are among those co-operating. 
Community singing marked the return 


of the famous Washington Artillery last 
week while spectators at the City Hall 
and Lafayette Square awaited the 
parade. The community chorus, led by 
Ruth Harrison, sang ‘Dixie’ and the 
patriotic airs dear to the South, while 
wounded and convalescent soldiers on a 


reviewing stand nearby replied with 
“Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here.” 
HM. &. 3. 


GESCHEIDT PUPILS TEST 
MILLER SYSTEM IN OPERA 


Irene Williams, Fred Patton and Other 
Students of Vocal Art-Science Give 
First Operatic Recital 


Miller Vocal Art-Science pupils of 
Adelaide Gescheidt gave a delightful pro- 
gram of concert pieces and operatic 
scenes in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
on Thursday evening, May 8, when the 
hall was crowded to capacity with in- 
terested listeners. Dr. Frank E. Miller 
explained in a few remarks that this was 
the first time that action with singing 
had been presented in the work of Miss 
Gescheidt’s students, and told that a 
regular operatic training-class was being 
contemplated. 

The program’s first half was devoted 
to concert numbers. Matilda Sorg, so- 
prano, sang songs by Garnett and 
Eckert; Bessie Gregory, contralto, sanz 
charmingly the “Mon coeur a ta voix” 
aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 
Holmes’s “Kypris,” and Florence Louise 
Etting sang Spohr’s “Roses Softly 
Blooming” and Sibella’s “Non ho parole,” 
displaying a lyric voice of pure quality. 
Alfredo Valenti, the operatic bass, was 
an “added attraction,” singing rousingly 
the aria “Ombra di mia prosapia” from 
““Gioconda.” 

In the operatic section of the evening 
a scene was. given from Mozart’s 
“Figaro,” with Irene Williams’ as 
Suzanna, Fred Patton as Almaviva, Ella 
Van Straten as the Countess and Edith 
Decker as Cherubino. This was done in 
English and was thoroughly enjoyable. 
lollowing it came arias from a variety 
of operas, the singers appearing in cos- 
tume, the stage set appropriately. 
I'rances Miller earned applause in her 
singing of “Un bel Di” from “Madama 
Butterfly,” Paula Reed in the “Shadow 
Dance” from “Dinorah,” Lucile Banner 
in the “Slumber Song” from “L’Afri- 
caine,” Hazel Drury in the “Jewel Song” 
from “Faust.” Miss Drury has a voice of 
great promise and a charming person- 
ality. Fred Patton gave the “Infelice” 
aria from “Ernani” with rich tone and 
authority, and also did admirable work 
in the “Figaro” scene. Irene Williams, 
with Edith Decker as Alisa, appeared in 
the first act scene of “Lucia,” and sang 
the aria “Regnava nel silenzio” with an 
artistic resource and vocal loveliness 
that brought her an _ ovation. Her 
Suzanna in the “Figaro” ensemble was 
also excellent, both vocally and dramatic- 
ally. The “Quarrel Trio” from Cimarosa’s 
old “I] Matrimonio Segreto” was given 
by the Misses Drury, Banner and 
Gregory. There were three compositions 
by Bemberg, Jensen and Johann Strauss 
for the Philphonia Chorus, comprising 
the Misses Banner, Decker, Drury, 
Etting, Gellately, Gregory, Kelley, Mil- 
ler, Roehrig, Rubel and Sorg. Nina Mel- 
ville played the accompaniments for the 
concert numbers admirably and Reinhold 
L.. Herman, the noted composer, who is 
in charge of the interpretation work in 
Miller Vocal Art-Science, was a tower of 
strength accompanying and directing the 
operatic pieces at the piano. We may 
record a very auspicious beginning for 
the operatic efforts of Miller Vocal Art- 
Science, for which praise is due Miss 
Gescheidt, Mr. Herman and the others 
who worked .in preparing the excellent 
program. A. W. K. 


Josef Martin Continues Coast to Coast 
Tour 


Josef Martin, New York pianist, is 
meeting with continued success on his 
extensive coast to coast tour which began 
last October. His engagements during 
May includes appearances in Portland, 
Ore., May 38; Victoria, B. Cs Canada, 
May €; Vancouver, B. C., Canada, May 8; 
Seattle, Wash., May 10; Spokane, Wash., 
May 13; Butte, Mont., May 15; Great 
Falls, Mont., May 17; Fargo, N. D., May 
20; Grand Forks, N. D., May 22; Winni- 
peg, Canada, May 24; Duluth, Minn., 
May 27; St. Paul, Minn.., May 29, and 
Kau Claire, Wis., May 31. 


GALLI-CURCI HAILED 
AT THE HIPPODROME 





Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano. Re- 
cital, Hippodrome, Evening, May 
11. Assisting Artists, Manuel 
Berenguer, Flautist; Homer 
Samuels, Pianist. The’ Pro- 
gram: 

“T’ Amour de 
Century, French; 
Creature,” Storace; “Depuis le 
Jour,” Charpentier; “La Capi- 
nera,’ Benedict; “Phidyle,’ Du- 
parc; “Que Je T’oublie,” Luck- 
stone; “Romance,” Debussy; Waltz 
Song from “Romeo et Juliette,” 
Gounod; “Air de Ballet,’ Saint- 
Saéns; Allegretto, Godard; “Down 
in the Forest,” Ronald; “Song of 
the Brook,” Burleigh; “The Little 
White Boat,” Samuels; “Qui la 
Voce,” Bellini. 


Moi,” Fifteenth 
“The Pretty 











The inevitable crowd filled the Hippo- 
drome, and the invariable extra thousand 
decorated its stage at the Galli-Curci 
recital on Sunday evening, May 11. Also 
the invariable storm of applause followed 
every number. Mme. Galli-Curci deviated 
somewhat from the order of her other 
programs, in that a number of distinct- 
ively modern songs, notably the “Depuis 
le jour” from “Louise” and the Debussy 
“Romance” were added to the usual 
coloratura specialties, such as the Waltz 
Song from “Romeo et Juliette” and the 
“Qui la voce” from “I Puritani.” Also, 
one of her many encores included the 
“Spiritual,” “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
which she wisely gave with no attempt 


at copying the negroese diction. It ap- 
parently roused special pleasure. 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, who ac- 


companied Mme. Galli-Curci in the Bel- 
lini “La Capinera,” which she sang with 
brilliant fluency, was heard in the “Air 
de Ballet” from Saint-Saéns’s “Ascanio”’ 
and in Godard’s “Allegretto.”” Homer 
Samuels accompanied. The last group 
of songs included Mr. Samuels’s “Little 
White Boat,” so popular in the Galli- 
Curci encore repertoire that it was 
promoted on this occasion to the regular 
program; Burleigh’s “Song of the Brook,” 
and Ronald’s “Down in the Forest,” and 
ended with the “Qui la Voce” aria from 
“T Puritani.” Seven thousand persons 
are said to have been present. iG. FP. 


Great Audience in Roanoke, Va., 
Tribute to Hempel 


ROANOKE, VA., May 6.—An audience 
which taxed the house to its capacity 
greeted Frieda Hempel when she ap- 
peared in concert last night at the Acad- 
emy of Music, assisted by Frank Bibb 
at the niano. Both of the artists were 
enthusiastically received and were gra- 
cious in responding to encores. The pro- 
vram included the aria from ‘“Ernani,” 
by Verdi, modern French songs and other 
works. Mr. Bibb, who demonstrated in 
a convincing manner that he was master 
of his instrument, played “Caprice” from 
“Alceste” (Gluck-Saint-Saéns), Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2 (Chopin), and “Bourree 
Fantastique,” Chabrier. Never before has 
any visiting artist been greeted by such 
a large audience. A most interesting 
feature of the program was Miss Hem- 
pel’s offer to purchase in Roanoke Vic- 
tory bonds to an amount similar to the 
gross receipts of the concert. This so 
stirred the patriotism of those present 
that in a few minutes’ time a large 
amount was subscribed. G. H. B. 


Pays 


Maud Powell Dazzles Jersey Audience 


JERSEY City, N. J., May 10.—Maud 
Powell was the assisting artist of the 
Woman’s Choral Society at its only con- 
cert for the season. Mme. Powell’s art 
dazzled the exceptionally large audience. 

~ 3. 





After her singing of her adaptation of 
the “Daughter of the Regiment” at the 
Finnish rally in AXolian Hall on May 9, 
Yvonne de Tréville was presented with 
the service medal made from a captured 
German cannon, by J. E. Breese, on be- 
half of the Liberty Loan Committee. A 
third bar was added recently to her War 
Camp Committee Service medal. 
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MERIDEN, CONN.—Charles H. Doolittle 
of this city has been engaged to sing at 
the First Congregational Church, Water- 
bury. 

ae 

RADFORD, VA., April 22.—Emmanuel 
Wad, pianist, instructor at Peabody 
Conservatory, gave a successful recital 
at the State Normal School, April 21. 


* * * 


WHEATON, ILL.—M. B. Bartholomew, 
vocal teacher, recently presented two of 
his pupils in recital, Theresa Lockman, 
soprano, and Grace La Rocca, contralto. 

* * * 


DERBY, CONN.—Clarence E. Rolfe, for- 
merly organist at Christ Church, An- 
sonia, has been engaged as organist and 
choir director of St. Michael’s Church, 
Naugatuck. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—In connection with 
the Columbia conference held recently at 
the First Lutheran Church, a series of 
delightful organ recitals was given dur- 
ing the week by Clayton Johnston. 

aK * * 


WASHINGTON, PA.—Mme. Florence 
Cole-Talbert, lyric soprano; Clarence 
Cameron White, violinist, and T. T. Tay- 
lor, pianist, gave a recital recently at 
high school hall, which proved most suc- 
cessful. 

* * * 

MERIDEN, CONN.—Only two members 
of St. Paul’s Church choir have been en- 
gaged for the coming year. They are 
Anita Griswold, soprano, who has been 
re-engaged, and Florence Villian of Mill- 
dale, alto. “ree 


MONTREAL. — Loretta’ McEwan was 
presented in recital at the Columbus 
Hall on the evening of April 29. The 
audience was much pleased with her 
voice, a dramatic soprano of ample vol- 
ume .and lovely timbre. 

* * *K 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington 
Club closed its Tuesday musical evenings 
with an artistic program presented by 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, bass, and 
Beaumont Glass, violinist, with Lucy 
Brickinstein as accompanist. 

* * & 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Among those who 
have been heard at the musical evenings 
recently at the Arts Club are Mme. Al- 
folso Forcade, soprano; Lynch Luquer, 
violinist; Mlle. van der Gutch, soprano, 
and David Nemser, violinist. 

* * cK 


SALINA, KAN.—Roy Alman, organist 
of the Presbyterian church, gave an 
organ recital Easter Sunday night. The 
program included organ arrangements 
of Passion week music. Mr. Alman was 
assisted by Esther Osterman, soprano. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J.—Amy Brum- 
back, mezzo-soprano, an artist pupil of 
W. Palmer Hoxie, has closed an extended 
series of engagements here as soloist on 
the Steel Pier with the Symphony Or- 
chestra. Arthur E. Hice was her ac- 
companist. 

2. Hs 

LENOx, MAss.—Mrs. H. P. Collins of 
Pittsfield, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist in the Congregational Church, and 
George Turner of Pittsfield, as _ bass. 
Winifred Rice of Pittsfield will succeed 
Mrs. George A. Mole as director of the 
choir on June 1. 

x *« x 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. J. S. Burk pre- 
sented some of her pupils in recital in 
the tea garden of the Multnomah Hotel 
recently. A musicale was given in the 
ballroom of the Multnomah Hotel May 2, 
the artists being Edwin Swain baritone; 
Philip Sevista, harpist, and Josef Mar- 
tin, pianist. 

* oK ok 

JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—Katherine Stang, 
a gifted young local violinist and a mem- 
ber of the studio staff of Christiaan 
Kriens, of whom she was a pupil, played 
several numbers on April 27 at the 
Pershing Club, New York, when she had 
an audience of several hundred officers 
from the Grand Fleet, and also many 
army officers. Jack Dale accompanied 
her on the piano. 


PEKIN, ILL.—J. Lawrence Erb, organ- 
ist of the University of Illinois, gave a 
recital at the Grace Methodist Church. 
Mr. Erb won much applause in a pro- 
gram which drew its numbers from the 
works of Guilmant, Handel, Faulkes, 
Kinder, Erb, Rogers, Stark and Dett. 

* * es 


SALINA, KAN.—The choir of the Pres- 
byterian church gave the “Paschal Vic- 
tor” on April 27, directed by Charles 
Keep, with Roy Alman, organist. The 
soloists were Esther Osterman, soprano, 
Charles Todd and Charles Keep, tenors, 
Harold Hoffsamer of Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, bass. 

* * * 

BURLINGTON, VT.—At a piano recital 
given recently at the studio of Edith 
Duff Butterfield the following pupils ap- 
peared: Ruth Baldwin, Margaret 
Scruggs, Jeannette Hays, Dorothy Johns, 
Lillian Densmore, Edna Burnett Lena 
Metcalf, Ruth Sturtevant, Reginald Dens- 
more and Grace Williams. 

K *K * 


YorK, Pa.—On April 18, “The Seven 
Last Words of Christ,” by Dubois, was 
sung by the large vested choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church, under the di- 
rection of Harold Jackson Bartz, organ- 
ist and choirmaster. The soloists were 
Florence R. Wolpert, soprano, Harvey W. 
Messerly, tenor, Clyde M. Hughes, bari- 


tone. 
* * OK 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO—Brook Cottage, 
Bay View, Mich., will be the location 
of the summer studio of Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, whose summer home is there. 
July, August and the first half of Sep- 
tember will find Mrs. Smith settled in 
her home on Little Traverse Bay with 
a limited number of singing and piano 
pupils. 

* * * 

PORTLAND ORE.—The Swiss Singing 
Club gave its last concert of the season 
April 27 at Swiss Hall. Herman Hafner 
is director of this organization, which is 
one of the oldest musical societies of 
Portland. Among the participants were 
Mrs. Rosa Friedle-Gianelli, contralto; A. 
E. Davidson, basso; Mrs. Ruth Pfaender- 
Jewell, soprano, and Mrs. Carl Miller, 


alto. 
+ * ok 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT.—At a benefit con- 
cert given recently at Grace Methodist 
Church to assist the Baptist Church the 
participants were: Katherine Morrison, 
Alice Clark, Irma King. Mrs. Ida P. 
Brooks, Mrs. D. C. Stiles, Harold O. 
French, Mrs. B. D. Doyle, Frank H. 
Brooks and C. Roy Calderwood. Mr. 
Brooks conducted a women’s chorus. 
The accompani&ts were Violet Darling, 
Josephine Lougee, Ruth Flint and Mor- 
ton Starr. The Corcelvian Orchestra 
played. 

“ 2 & 

ALBANY, N. Y.—The annual concert 
of the State College for Teachers took 
place recently. A cycle of old Scotch 
songs was sung by a quartet comprising 
Jeanette Reller, soprano; Lyra Water- 
house, contralto; Dr. Harold W. Thomp- 
son, tenor, and Richmond H. Kirtland, 
baritone. Mary E. Whish was heard in 
vocal solos. Esther D. Keneston and 
Samuel B. Belding were the accom- 
panists. The choir of the Madison Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church lately sang for 
the first time T. Frederick H. Candlyn’s 
new hymn, “Pray for the Peace of Jeru- 
salem.” The hymn was written by Mr. 
Candlyn while serving in France. 

* * * 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Dorothy Quinn Henke 
of Chicago, contralto, formerly of Rock- 
ford, gave a recital May 5 at the closing 
meeting of the Rockford Woman’s Cath- 
olic League. Mrs. Henke’s program in- 
cluded the aria “My Heart at Thy Sweet 
Voice,” from “Samson and Delilah,” a 
group of English songs, Tosti’s “Good- 
bye,” “Home, Sweet Home,” and she led 
the audience in singing “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” accompanied by Marion E. 
Welch. The Schumann Club at its an- 
nual May concert presented Elizabeth 
King, Marie McClay, Charlotte Liomin, 
Helen Lohman and Thelma Wittig, pian- 
ists; Avis Carle, Mary Goddard and 
Vivian Goldman, vocalists; Gertrude 
Gartland, violinist. 


TACOMA, WASH.—A delightful feature 
of the Maccabees’ convention recently in 
session here was the series of musical 
programs, the participants in which were 
Katherine N. Rice, soprano; Margaret 
McAvoy, harpist, and Katherine Robin- 
son, pianist. 

aS * * 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—The_ second 
lecture-recital at the Presbyterian 
Church was heard before a large audi- 
ence. The artists heard on the occasion 
were Georgianna Rudge, contralto; Mrs. 
Joseph T. Altomond, pianist; Charles A. 
McBridem, ’cellist. 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—Father and_ Son 
Night was observed at the Wolf Insti- 
tute of Music recently, when a piano re- 
cital was given by Earle W. Echternach, 
Howard S. Brady, Harold B. Chambers, 
Robert Swain, Stuart F. Gast and Don- 
ald Stroeble. The program was repeated 
on the following evening, which was 
Ladies’ Night. 

* * * 

NEw HAVEN, CONN.—The pupils of the 
New Haven Institute School of Music 
gave a recital on May 1, at which pupils 
of all ages were heard. The assisting 
artists on this occasion were Mrs. F. Lip- 
pus, pianist; Mrs. V. Beddal, pianist; 
Julia Scheideker, mezzo-soprano; Prof. 
William C. Lippus, violinist, and Irving 
Baum, violinist. 

*K * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mrs. Petronella Con- 
nolly Peets, soprano, and Mrs. Hanning 
Carlson were soloists for the annual cele- 
bration of Shakespeare’s birthday anni- 
versary given by the Portland Shake- 
speare Study Club, Wednesday, April 24. 
John Claire Monteath, baritone, ap- 
peared in concert at the Monmouth Nor- 
mal School recently. 

* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The concert hall 
in the home of Dr. Duncan McKim was 
the scene of a delightful recital in which 
Dr. McKim offered organ numbers, Mrs. 
McKim a group of violin numbers, with 
Luck Brickinstein accompanying. Major 
L. Dubreuil, pianist, with Mrs. McKim, 
gave an excellent interpretation of the 
Sonata in G Minor by Tartini. 


* &£ «@ 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONN.—Members of 
the Carpet City Band have organized a 
musicians’ union open to musicians in 
this town, Warehouse Point Windsor 
Locks and Suffield. The officers are: 
President, John E. Kelly; vice-president, 
William White; financial secretary, 
Allen Dixon; recording secretary, Will- 
iam Casey; treasurer, Albert Carle. 

* * * 


ROCKFORD, ILL.—Joseph Bonnet, the 
distinguished French organist, is the 
guest of friends in Rockford, IIl., for a 
few days. He has given three remark- 
ably successful concerts in Rockford and 
is the guest of Mrs. Laura Grant Short, 
head of the organ department of Rock- 
ford College, who was his pupil in Paris, 
and who arranged his concerts here. 

* * * 


TacoMA, WAsH.—Among local musici-’ 


cians giving concert programs for re- 
turned and convalescent soldiers at Camp 
Lewis during the past week were Mrs. 
M. S. Kribs, Mrs. George Hastings, Mrs. 
Eugene White, Emmeline Powell, Mrs. 
William Shedwick, Jr., and a group of 
singers, under the auspices of the War 
Camp Community Service, from the Col- 
lege of Puget Sound. 


* * * 


CLARKSBURGH, W. VA.—In charge of 
Frieda Holden, student members of the 
Marcato Club gave a recital on April 30 
before a large audience, assisted by Carl 
McDermott, violinist. Those heard were: 
Virginia Garrett, Christine Latstetter, 
Edith Annon, Irene Conaway, Helen Orr, 
Helen Carpenter, Helen Mannix, Willa 
Gwynne, Carl McDermott, Eliza Smith, 
Sara Gilbert and Roberta Maple. 


* * x 


NEw YorRK CitTy.—Guido H. Caselotti, 
vocal teacher, presented Mme. Maria 
Caselotti, soprano, in recital at the Wan- 
amaker Auditorium on May 9, when she 
was assisted by Mr. Caselotti at the pi- 
ano and Alexander Russell at the organ. 
Mme. Caselotti gave an excellent pro- 
gram comprising numbers of Sgambati, 
Mozart, Benedict, Sibella, Sinding, 
Strauss, Burleigh, Spross and Alvarez. 

* OK * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Katie Bacon, the 
pianist whose series of Wednesday eve- 
ning recitals during the current month 
have attracted the attention of local 
musicians, gave further evidence of her 
ability at the fourth recital at Aryndel 
Hall, April 23. The program consisted 
of the Bach French Suite No. 6, Bee- 
thoven Sonata, Op. 110, César Frank 
Prelude, Aria and Fugue, and the 
Brahms Intermezzo, Op. 119, and the 
Rhapsody in E flat of the same opus. 


RUTLAND, VT.—The last reheirs, 
the season of the Rutland Comm, 
Orchestra was held May 7. Bertra, 
Brehmer, the leader of the organjz.; 
was presented with an ivory bato; 
presentation speech being made hy j 
iam A. Goddard. | 


* 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The pup 
Adele Luis Rankin gave a pleasin. ji 
cital in Grace Church, Greenvi |, 
week. Rae Russell, soprano; 4 
Welch, harp, and Harold Walters, a 
panist, took part. Mrs. Gertrude WW; 
contralto, who sang at the Easter ‘es 
of the Bergen Reformed Church nj 
lighted a large congregation, roty 
the following week for another gs, 
service. 

ae * + 

JACKSON, TENN.—The music 
ment of the Woman’s College his 
sented several of its students in re 
lately with assisting artists. 
Graves Wilson, pianist, had the aij 
Mary Sue Walker, soprano, in her ¢ 
ma recital. Virginia Van Vliet, pia 
gave a concert with Arthur Downs, 
linist, and for her certificate reciia| 
nie May Curry, pianist, had the ag 
ance of Hattie Clay Long. 


* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—In accordance 
its annual custom the choir of Tre‘ 
Lutheran Church presented a special } 
program at the evening service, Ma 
when a chorus of forty sang Ju) 
“Seven Last Words.” The cantata 
under the direction of the choir-leg 
C. N. McHose. Elizabeth Schlege!m( 
harpist, of Marietta, and Gunhilde J; 
violinist, assisted with the accomp: 
ments and played several solos. 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The Monday Mu: 
Club gave a miscellaneous program 
the meeting lately at the Historical 
ciety Building in charge of Mrs. Le 
Fox. The soloists were Virginia Car 
Helen Eberle and Mrs. J. H. Hirst, 
pranos; Mrs. Janet Lindsay Stevens, | 
linist; Mrs. Wendell M. Milks and ) 
G. Ernest Fisher, contraltos, and At! 
Dugan, Agnes E. Jones, Esther D. Ken 
ton and Lydia F. Stevens, pianists. 

* n * 


HUTCHINSON, KAN.—The annual mi 
contest of the Reno County High Sci 
League took place April 25 at Partri 
Rural High School. Eight schools : 
125 pupils were entered. The eve 
contested were piano and vocal sil 
quartet and glee club. Trophy cups w 
awarded to the winners in each ev 
Olive Bray, principal of the high sc 
at Sylvia, and Homer Hess, county mu 
supervisors, were directors of the cont 

* * * 


ALBANY, N. Ys—The Albany Bu 
Club presented Joseph Calhoun of T 
in an evening of Scottish songs Aj 
23 at the auditorium of the Histor 
Society as an expression of its gratit 
for his services in singing the song: 
Scotland for the past twenty-one ye 
at its annual dinners. Mr. Calhoun ¥ 
assisted by Janet Lindsey Stevens, v! 
inist, accompanied by Mrs. Sydney 
Jones. J. Austin Springer was at 
piano for Mr. Calhoun. 

ES * * 


PORTLAND, ORE—Mrs. Fred L. 0) 
presented the following pupils at a vo 
concert April 21 in the Masonic Aud 
rium, with Leona Foy the accompan! 
Morris Ail, baritone; Zulah Andros, 
prano; Mrs. George Brandenberg, ° 
tralto; Louis Cereghino, tenor; Gr 
Crow, soprano; Mrs. Bertha Moore, ™ 
zo soprano; Lois Muir, soprano; %! 
Michels, soprano; Blanche Meyers, 
prano; Mildred G. Smith, soprano, : 
Mrs. Blanche Sylvester, contralto. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA—A notable musi 
event of the spring season was the 
cital given recently by Clarence De Vm 
Royer, violinist, and Harold Fix, \ 
York pianist. Numbers given by } 
Royer included the Mendelssohn Conce 
and excerpts from Wieniawski, Sa 


Saéns and MacDowell. The pianist play : 


the Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod” and 
difficult arrangement by Godowsky 
Strauss’s “Wine, Woman and Sor 
waltz. 

* *« * 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Vaile Maci: 
tyre, recently returned from a ye, 
service at Camp Bowie, Tex., as song 
rector and organ recitalist in | 
Worth churches, was 
greeted at the recital he gave rece! 
on the new organ of the Christ! 
Church. The concert, which was one 
a series, brought forward also the chu! 
choir, augmented by picked voices; ™ 
V. H. Volquartz, violinist; G. P. Bu 
paso, bass; Mrs. James Campbell 
prano, and H. H. McClintock, 





enthusiasticom: 
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ARLOTTE | FESTIVAL 


Rant Array of Soloists Makes 
iz Annual Féte Unusual 
a Success 


. L pLOTTE, N. C., May 4.—For the 
uccessive year, this city became the 


,] meeca of the entire South, when 
oe liant array of artists appeared in 
Yrotyfinnual spring festival. A_ roster 
; ‘neluded the names of Frieda 
mel, Sophie Braslau, Rosa Ponselle, 
Bonde Delaunois, Lenora Sparkes, 
hic fgpelo Diaz, Riccardo Stracciari, 
n re .s Harrison, William Wheeler, An- 
R¥arto, Frank Croxton, with Howard 
es nrlow as conductor, drew capacity 
ye ices of 2600 persons to the audi- 
vNs at each concert. 
ita the Friday night concert, Frieda 
> ai.) was the principal attraction. 
§ Hempel sang the soprano aria from 
mani’; Air and Variations, Proch, 
“Te a group of songs consisting of the 
“jal) Song,” Lambert, Zuni Indian 
Matimg|y, “Invocation to the Sun God,” 
Dumer, “Rondel of Spring,” Bibb and 
ata MpBlue Danube” waltze, Strauss. Miss 
r-leaf/pel was in excellent voice and sang 
‘elm artistically. After her final group 
le Jaimeceived a veritable ovation from the 
ompame audience. Frank Bibb, accompa- 
'Miss Hempel in his usual sympa- 
manner. 
Musa’: Delaunois and Mr. Diaz both ac- 
“US@ished the difficult task of stepping 
Tami the quartet and receiving a hearty 
ical Mion. Mme. Delaunois sang the Page 
Let from “Les Huguenots” and the “‘Ha- 
Canf\.” from “Carmen” with typical 
rst, ich vivacity. Mr. Diaz sang “Cielo e 
>TS, i” from “La Gioconda” and “La Don- 
nd MMM Mobile” from “Rigoletto.” It was 
Avgiirst appearance in Charlotte and his 
. Ker mg merited well, the great enthu- 
S. of the crowd which recalled him 
and again. Especially in “Cielo e 
1] mgt his pure, fresh voice carried to 
- Sc corner of the large auditorium and 
irtr@™ real pleasure to each and every 
ols ger. The other members of the quar- 
evamere Miss Sparkes and Mr. Chalmers 
si Mr. Tyroler at the piano. Miss 
ps wages and Mr. Diaz sang the duet from 
- evammen” in excellent style and gave 
. scimsatisfaction. The ensemble sang the 
y mu ets from “Bohéme” and “Rigoletto” 
con@mith Mr. Tyroler at the piano gave 
pretations which do great credit to 
ccompanist as well as the singers; 
Bufvas also true of the trio from“ Faust” 
f TH by Miss Sparkes, Mr. Diaz and Mr. 
; Ai™imers. Mr. Chalmers also sang the 
stor™™@eue from “Pagliacci” in good style. 
‘atit@@cheering was really thrilling when, 
ongsmMe end of the program the large local 
> yea, under the direction of R. L. Keesler, 
un "Mr. Bibb at one piano and Mr. Ty- 
S, V@@ at the other, and with Miss Hempel, 
ney @. Delaunois, Miss Sparkes, Mr. Diaz 
at @\Mr. Chalmers on the stage presented 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 
e guest of honor at the Saturday 
oig@2oon concert was Sophie Braslau, 
_ vopang “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a La voix” 
Auda >amson et Dalila” and “Brindisi” 
pani “Lucrezia Borgia” as well as a 
-os, ME, Of songs composed of “Consecra- 
‘fm by Manney, “A Little Bit of Honey” 
”Gyggetrie Jacobs-Bond, “Tell Me Not of a 
o ny Lass” by Forsyth, “Robin Wom- 
ai Song” from “Shanewis” by Cadman. 
-s. @'nging was so,pleasing and she was 
os bpular with her audience that in less 
’ Bi fifteen minutes after she had ended 
ast encore she had been re-engaged 
return appearance. Her voice was 
nusi™@y, true and lusciously beautiful. 
the Braslau was indeed fortunate in 
> Valtg the services of Eleanor Scheib at 
, MBiano. Owing to railroad difficulties 
Vy ntered, Miss Scheib, who had been 
yncemed at the eleventh hour, was forced 
Saiffay without a rehearsal. However, 
playmccompaniments moved as smoothly 
1d @delicately as could be desired by 
sky @ Miss Braslau or the audience. 
Some Stellar Male Quartet, consisting of 
les Harrison, William Wheeler, An- 
Sarto and Frank Croxton, sang two 
Vace?s of songs. This quartet of excel- 
‘yo Ngers was a great success and re- 
ng d much applause. Dr. Ninnis, head 
r@e Musical Department of Queens 
ticae’®,, Charlotte, N. C., played the ac- 
al animents for Mr. Harrison. The 
“? band played Marche “Szabadi” by 
enet, “Morning” from the Grieg 





ee r Gynt Suite” and the “Madelon” 


h by Berger. 


pe Saturday night program was a ver- 


® surprise package. Rosa Ponselle, 





Delaunois, Riccardo 
the Stellar Quartet, a large 
s chorus, Howard D. Barlow con- 
and the local band gave the 
program. After the “Aida” March by 
the band, Mr. Stracciari sang “O casto 
fior del mio sospir” from “Roi d’Lahore”’ 
by Massenet. This excellent singer re- 
ceived tremendous applause, and though 
we have heard this aria sung often, we 
have seldom heard such really thrilling 
high notes as Mr. Stracciari’s. This aria 
was followed by the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci,” sung by Miss Ponselle. The 
huge audience went wild; she gave en- 
cores till she ran out and then went to 
the piano and played a few from memory. 
Then came Mr. Stracciari in a group of 
English songs which he did very well. 

In the second part of the program Miss 
Ponselle repeated her previous triumph 
in “Suicidio” from “La Gioconda” and as 
an encore with Mr. Stracciari, and play- 
ing her own accompaniments, sang the 
“Barcarolle” from “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
The Stellar Male Quartet sang “Swing 
Along” and had to repeat it. Then Mr. 
Stracciari took honors in “Largo Al Fac- 
totum” from the “Barber of Seville” and 
Miss Ponselle more honors in “Un bel -di 
vedremo” from “Madama Butterfly.” 

The festival closed with a novel chil- 
dren’s concert. Howard D. Barlow was 
secured to replace Louis Hasselmans, who 
had been called to France and Mr. Barlow 
arrived Wednesday morning and began 
where Mr. Hasselmans several weeks be- 
fore left off with the large children’s 
chorus. In three short rehearsals Mr. 
Barlow brought the chorus up to an 
artistic standard which is seldom heard 
with children from seven to fifteen years. 
Mme. Delaunois sang the incidental solos 
in a charming style. 

The enterprising music lovers of this 
city who are responsible for this success- 
full event are W. B. Sullivan, David 
Ovens, Z. V. Taylor, C. A. Bland, C. R. 
Moore, E. O. Anderson, W. H. Peeps, 
Rogers Davis, C. B. Bryant, W.S. Alex- 
ander, J. M. ‘Scott, E. D. Latta, A. A. 
McGheachy, J. A. Durham, W. C. Dowd, 
Brevard McDowell, Charles Dalton, Mr. 
George Wadsworth and Mr. Ralph Van- 
landingham. These gentlemen plan to 
make the festival next year the greatest 
in the history of the South and have al- 
ready secured the services of Howard D. 
Barlow as conductor. Despite the almost 
extravagant outlay for artists, special 
trains and all else necessary to make the 
Festival a musical success, the festival 
not only paid expenses but gave several 
thousand dollars to the Red Cross. 


Mme. Raymonde 
Stracciari 
children’ 
ducting, 





ABORN STUDENTS APPEAR 


Débutantes Take Leading Réles with the 
Company in Brooklyn 


In the movement which is making for 
better opera here in America and wider 
opportunity for the native operatic as- 
pirant, a place in the vanguard has been 
taken by the Aborn School of Operatic 
Training, of which Milton Aborn is the 
Director and Dr. Frank Nagel the Dean. 
The season which the school is closing 
has been particularly notable for the 
large number of students who have made 
operatic appearances. Eight students 
were chosen by the Aborn Opera Com- 
pany for leading roéles in the Brooklyn 
performances, because at the audition 
they proved to be both musically and 
dramatically on a par with more experi- 
enced artists. They took their réles with 
intelligence and assurance, and their 
work proved a credit to themselves and 
to the school. The students who appeared 
were Gladys Axman, as Santuzza_ in 
“Cavalleria” and Marguerite in “Faust”; 
John Campbell, as Turiddu in “Caval- 
leria” and Faust; Devora Nadworney, as 
Lucia in “Cavalleria” and Martha in 
“Faust”; Florence Bullard, as Leonora 
in “Trovatore”’ (two performances) : 
Beulah Beach, as Jnez in “Trovatore’”’ 
and Flora in “Traviata,” and Aurillia 
Ware as Lola in “Cavalleria,” while Mar- 
garet Hendrix and Muriel Isgard sang a 
number of the smaller parts. 





Hugo, Bell-Ranske and Myrna Sharlow 
at Bridgeport, Conn., Club 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., May  8.—The 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club 
closed a successful season with a lecture- 
recital on “The Temple Dancer,” the 
opera composed by John Adam Hugo, the 
composer of Bridgeport, who had the as- 
sistance of Jutta Bell-Ranske, the libret- 
tist, for the lecture. It was disclosed that 
another opera, “The New Dawn,” was in 


process of completion. Mrs. Ada Tuck 
Whitaker, soprano, and Lorenzo O. 
Oviatt, tenor, assisted in the recital. 


Myrna Sharlow, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, gave the second part 
of the afternoon’s program. 


FIRST HAYS FESTIVAL 
EPOCHAL FOR KANSAS 


For First Time Great Artists 
Brought to Western Kansas 


Fine Chorus and Soloists 


May 10.—Through 
town of Hays, a little 
souls, stars of the first 
were brought to western 
Kansas for the first time in history at 
the Hays festival. When the festival 
authorities decided to begin work, 
the merchants, subscriptions 
enormous, actually averaging $2 
per capita. 

Kansans from miles around gathered 
at Hays, in the new Sheridan Coliseum 
dedicated to General Sheridan, to hear in 
recital Margaret Matzenauer, the great 


Hays, KAN., the 
efforts of the 
town of 38500 


magnitude 


and 
solicited 
were 


contralto. Mme. Matzenauer opened her 
program with an Italian group, and 


closed it with “Ah, Mons Fils,” sung with 
characteristic beauty and grandeur. A 
group of Grieg songs in English was a 
delight. Then a French group, closing 
with the famous Aria from ‘Samson 
and Delilah.” The last group opened 
with “La Gitanina,”’ written by Di 
Nogero for Mme. Matzenauer and sung 
for the first time on this tour. 

Two interesting Carpenter 
Sauer’s “The Linnet” closed the pro- 
gram. She sang as encores, songs the 
audience loved—‘Annie Laurie,” “The 
Year’s at the Spring” and “Oh, That 
We Two Were Maying.” These country 
folk who had driven many miles to hear 
her were carried away by her simple and 
direct charm. 

In the evening the “Messiah” was sung 
by a chorus of 650 voices directed by 
Henry Edward Malloy, dean of music at 
Ilays Normal. The chorus was notably 
excellent. The soloists were Marie 
Sundelius Zendt, Reed Miller, Christine 
Schutz and Gustaf Holmquist. All were 
cordially received. 

Monday evening was the Reed Miller 
recital. The crowd was a large one and 
enthusiastic. Mr. Miller was especially 
appealing in his group of war songs. 
Tuesday afternoon was the violin recital 


songs and 





by Mrs. Clar L. Malloy, head of the 
violin department. She was assisted by 
Gustaf Holmquist. Christine Schutz, 


contralto, was presented by the festival 
Tuesday evening in recital. Mr. Malloy 
presented eight of the advanced students 
in a pupils’ recital Wednesday after- 
noon. Despite the fact that a little less 
than 1000 persons heard them this pro- 
gram was well worth while. These stu- 
dents were Elma Creighton, of Good- 
land; Jessie Granger, of Vermillion; 
Eunice Eyler, of Dorrance; Doris Stivers, 
of Fredonia; Ada Law, of Hill City; 
Perle ‘Lilley, ‘of Ransom; Dora Grass, of 
La Crosse, and Marie Oakford, of Good- 
land. 





Wednesday night was given over to St. 
Joseph’s choir, under the direction of 
Alexander Meier, and a large crowd at- 
tended. Gustave F. Soderlund, one of 
the school’s piano instructors, gave a 
piano recital Thursday afternoon, as- 
sisted by Miss Schutz. 

Mme. Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, 
was heard Thursday evening in a fine 
recital. Her gracious personality and 
her excellent singing made her many 
friends. The Hays Municiap] Band, as- 
sisted by Mr. Miller, gave the program 
on Friday afternoon, aad Gustaf Holm- 
quist, bass, appeared Friday. Mr. Holm- 
quist sang to one of the largest crowds 
of the week day numbers and was ex- 
traordinarily well received. 

On Saturday afternoon the Children’s 
Concert took place and at night the mem- 
bers of the oratorio quartet, assisted by 
Stewart Wille, pianist, were presented 
by the festival in “The Artists’ Night.” 
Tosca Seidel, violinist, appears Sunday 
afternoon, May 11. 

The success of this huge undertaking 
is largely due to three men, P. Caspar 
Harvey, publicity director; Henry Mal- 
loy, musical director, and Floyd Lee, 
financial secretary. 

The Hays Festival, the initial under- 
taking of such great size, was a success. 
They are already planning for a larger 
and greater festival for 1920. 

V. B.S. 





DIMARIAS EXHIBITS 
HIS PIANISTIC GIFTS 





Xavier Dimarias, Pianist. Recital, 
Evening, May 11, + #2Princess 


The Program: 

Beethoven, Rondo Op. 51, No. 1, 
Rondo Op. 51, No. 2, Rondo Op. 
129; Chopin, 12 Etudes Op. 190; 
Liszt, “Murmuring Woods,” “Dance 
of the Gnomes.” 


Theatre. 











Every now and then the professional 
concert-goer will discover some gifted 
musician who persists in hiding from the 
public gaze. Xavier Dimarias is one of 
these. This gifted young Mexican mu- 
sician has been in New York three years 
or longer, and during this period ap- 
peared, to the best of our knowledge, in 
only one recital. Mr. Dimarias’s appear- 
ance last Sunday demonstrated that he 
is worthy of more frequent hearing. 

Substantial musicianship and analyt- 
ical circumspection illumined his Bee- 
thoven readings, even the tiresome “lost 
groschen” caprice was arresting in this 
musician’s hands. The player’s wealth 
of vitality was used lavishly in the 
Chopin group, but this does not mean 
that his conception lacked a certain mod- 
icum of poetry. The Liszt offerings gave 
further exhibition of the artist’s reliable 
technical equipment. 

The audience thoroughly relished the 
performance of this exceptionally serious 
young musician. A. H. 




















Charles E. van Laer 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 10.—Charles 
Ek. van Laer, one of Rochester’s best 
known musicians died at his home May 
4, following an illness of several months. 
Mr. van Laer was born at Auburn, N. Y., 
in 1854 of Dutch parentage, his father 
being in the music and piano business. 
He early showed talent for music and 
was sent to Germany to study at the 
Leipsic Conservatory. Upon his gradua- 
tion, he returned to America and became 
connected with the Granger Place School 
for Young Women in Canandaigua, N. 
Y. While there he married Clara Bog- 
genbeek of Amsterdam, Holland. In 1882 
Mr. van Laer came here, opened a studio, 
and soon became one of the prominent 
musie teachers of the city. Being an or- 
ganist of marked ability, he occupied po- 
sitions as organist in several of the prin- 
cipal churches, and also organized and 
conducted singing societies both in Ro 
chester and Canandaigua. He was also 
widely known as a composer of sacred 
and secular music. He was exceedingly 
well liked by everybody, the geniality, un- 
selfishness and loyalty of his nature en- 


dearing him to all who came in contact 
with him. M. E. W. 





Albert Ellery Bergh 


Albert Ellery Bergh, editor and author 
of numerous publications, died on May 7 
at his home in the Bronx, New York, 
aged sixty-four. His father, the late 
Albert W. Bergh, was for many years 
organist of “The Little Church Around 
the Corner” and was well known as a 
composer. 

Mr. Bergh was managing editor at one 
time of The Keynote, a musical publica- 
tion, and for eleven years was on the 
editorial staff of The Dramatic Mirror. 
For five years he was secretary of the 
New York Press Club. 


Francis A. A. Robertson 


PORTLAND, ORE., May 1.—Francis A. A. 
Robertson, who was a resident of Port- 
land for eight years and well known in 
musical circles, died at the Emanuel Hos- 
pital on Tuesday evening, April 29, aged 
seventy-two. Mr. Robertson, before com- 
ing to Portland, resided in St. Paul, 
Minn., where he was prominent music- 
ally. While in Portland he assisted at 
many musical events, where his fine bari- 
tone voice was greatly admired. He was 
the composer of a number of excellent 
songs. N. J. C. 





Mrs. Katherine Hyams-Newsome 

3UFFALO, N. Y., May 9. 
ing of Mrs. Katherine Hyams-Newsome 
this week, Buffalo loses an ardent mu- 
sician. She was always interested in 
young musicians and did many kindly 
things for them. Her husband and 
brother survive her. F. H. H. 
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Representative Attendance at 
Tenth Annual Gathering of 
State Association in Madison 
—TInstall Chapter of National 
Guild of Organists—Interest- 
ing Papers and Programs Pre- 
sented 


ADISON, WIS., May 8.—The tenth 

annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Music Teachers’ Association was held in 
this city May 6, 7 and 8 and was one of 
the most profitable and pleasant gather- 
ings of musicians and musical people 
that the writer has attended this year. 

The attendance was representative of 
the entire State, and the musical features 
were all of the highest order of artistic 
and educational achievement. There was 
a social element at this convention wh'‘ch 
added much to the general enjoyment. 

Much was made of the essays and lec- 
tures delivered during the various ses- 
sions, and the installation of a chapter 
of the National Guild of Organists was 
one of the most important functions of 
the convention. 

The officers for next year are as fol- 
lows 

President, Dr. Charles H. Mills, Madison, 
re-elected ; vice-president, Theodore Winkler, 
Sheboygan, re-elected; secretary, Mrs. Harry 
Packman, La Crosse; treasurer, Mrs. Annie 
L. Heilman, Merrill, re-elected; general 
chairman local committee, Mrs. Georgia 
Hyde, Madison; chairman program com- 
mittee, Mrs. Estelle Reid, Ripon. 

The convention opened last Tuesday 
morning with a registration of members 
and patrons. Early in the afternoon an 
informal reception was tendered to visit- 
ing members, at which President E. A. 
Birge of the University of Wisconsin de- 
livered a welcoming address. Dr. C. H. 
Mills, the president, replied with his an- 
nual address, and then followed two pa- 
pers, the first a lecture, “Music and the 
Machine,” by Grant Showerman, pro- 
fessor of Latin, University of Wisconsin, 
and an address, “Music and the Readjust- 
ment Period,” by Edmund Gram of Mil- 
waukee. 

An automobile ride and dinner at Lath- 
rop Hall, University of Wisconsin, ended 
the day’s sessions, and the evening 
brought forth a very fine concert given 
by Madison musicians at Music Hall, 
University of Wisconsin. At this concert 
the University Women’s Club, Dr. C. H. 
Mills, director, and the Mozart Club, 
Alexius H. Baas, director, shared the con- 
certed part of the program, both organ- 
izations showing excellent training and 
musicianship. 

The Mozart Club is made up entirely 
of men in all trades and professions of 
the city, and is an example for male 
choruses in the smaller cities of other 
parts of the country. The women’s 
chorus was heard in songs by Brahms, 
Wagner, Coleridge-Taylor and Gena 
Branscombe and the male singers in 
songs by MacDowell and Dudley Buck. 

Alexius Baas, a young musician of ver- 
satile acomplishments, besides directing 
his chorus, was also heard in “Vulcan’s 
Song” from “Philemon and Baucis,” by 
Gounod, in which he won an individual 
suecess. Other numbers on this program 
were piano solos by Elizabeth Wright, 
pianist, and the second and third move- 
ments of the E Minor Concerto by Bur- 
leigh, performed by Waldemar Gelch, 
violinist, formerly of Chicago. 

Edmund Gram’s address of the after- 
noon was one of the outstanding features 
of Tuesday. 

The sessions on Wednesday began with 
a business meeting, informal luncheon in 
groups at the University M. E. Chapel 
and a lecture, “The Scientific Measure- 
ment of Musical Talent,” by Daniel 
Starch, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy and education, University of Wiscon- 
sin, in which an interesting demonstra- 
tion of the determination of the sense of 
nitch was made through the use of tuning 
forks of various sizes, and which gauged 
the individual members of the audience 
as to their auricular keenness. 

Another paper, “The Scientific Prin- 
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ciples of Modern Pianoforte Technique,” 
wee read by Jacob Moerschal of Milwau- 
cee. 

The afternoon musicale was devoted to 
works by Wisconsin composers. and 
brought forth songs, piano and concerted 
music by H. Breuning, Anthony Bumba- 
lek, Alexander MacFadyen, Mrs. Percy 
Lloyd Gilley, Charles J. Orth; a romance 
for violin, ’cello and piano, Corinne Hol- 
litz, Semmann, Rusch, Fleer, Lacy, Holst 
and Kalinowski, the last represented by 
a “Jubilate Deo,” Op. 74, No. 3, evidently 
a section of a Mass, for mixed chorus and 
strings. 

This in itself is a formidable ‘array of 
native and resident creative talent, but 
in a note at the foot of this program a 
number of other names are claimed, in- 
cluding such composers as Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, now in Ohio; Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, in .Chicago; Catherine Pannell 
Mead, Henry Schoenefeld, Los Angeles; 
Otto Meissner and Harriet Ware, in New 
York, and Peter C. Lutkin, Northwestern 
University. 

The evening festivities began with an 
informal dinner at Christ Presbyterian 
Church, following which one of the most 
important and interesting ceremonies 
took place when the installation service 
of Wisconsin Chapter. American Guild of 
Organists, was held, Dr. J. Lewis Browne 
of Chicago, dean of Illinois Chapter, 
A. G. O., presiding. Dr. Browne was 
most cordially received as the repre- 
sentative of this nationally important or- 
ganization. 

Immediately following the above func- 
tion, Joseph Bonnet, the distinguished 
French organist, gave a_ recital which 
was also accounfed among the paramount 
events of the convention. His program 
embraced literature from the older and 
middle nineteenth century schools, com- 
ing down to the works of Franck, De- 
bussy and several of Bonnet’s own com- 
positions. 

Mr. Bonnet’s recital brought him a host 
of admirers in Wisconsin. 

After the organ recital an informal re- 
ception was held at the Wisconsin School 
of Music, given for the members of the 
Wisconsin State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Here presided Elizabeth Bueh- 
ler, director of the school. The school is 


a thriving, progressive institution and 
Miss Buehler has gathered around her an 
efficient and enthusiastic faculty. 

About an hour was devoted Thursday 
morning to the presentation and discus- 
sion of six ten-minute papers on “High 
School Harmony” by Theodore Winkler; 
“The Melodic Influence on Violin Play- 
ing,” by Mrs. Ludwig Wrangel, Milwau- 
kee; “Bel Canto vs. Dramatic Singing,” 
by Harry Packman; “High School Credit 
for Private Music Study,” by Professor 
Thomas Lloyd Jones, high school in- 
spector, University of Wisconsin, and 
“The Training of Song Leaders for Com- 
munity Center Work,” by Irving W. 
Jones. The last paper was especially fine 
and many of Mr. Jones’s remarks were 
aptly put and brought home to his hear- 
ers the points particularly worthy. He 
said “Leaders for community singing are 
born and not made, and professional sing- 
ing leaders often fail where amateur 
lovers of music, imbued with the com- 
munity spirit and magnetic in personal- 
ity, succeed. One selected from _ the 
group of singers often has the ability to 
reach the hearts of his community 
quicker and more easily than the rou- 
tined and professional musician.” 

The concluding business meeting re- 
sulted in the election of the officers men- 
tioned above, and early in the afternoon 
a recital was given by visiting musicians 
in which were heard miscellaneous num- 
bers for piano by Esther Darrow, An- 
thony Bumbalek and Milton Rusch, vio- 
lin solos by Glen Halik and songs by 
Stella I. Trane. 

One of the biggest piano numbers 
heard at the convention was the perform- 
ance by Adams Buell, of a Sonata, Op. 
20, by Alexander MacFadyen. This work 
in four movements is dedicated to Mr. 
Buell, and this young pianist did full 
justice to the serious composition. A 


brilliant technique, a musical insig) 
poetic style and clear and _ intelli 
phrasing characterized his perform: 
which won him many encomiums { 
the critical audience. 

Much of the success of the conven 
must be attributed to the tireless 
vigorous energy displayed by Dr. \ 
the president of the association. | 
formly courteous and considerate, | 
minded and intensely musical by nat 
Dr. Mills makes an ideal executive 
his re-election testifies to his evident 
ularity with the members of the ass 
tion. In no minor degree also must 
mentioned the work accomplished }) 
gar B. Gordon, the chairman of the 
gram committee, to whom belongs 
credit of having prepared so interes 
and comprehensive a program fo! 
three days of the convention. Mr. | 
don, who comes from Kansas City, | 
to Madison, is establishing excel 
work all over the country in commu! 
“sings.” During the war he was § 
director of the Liberty choruses fo: 
Wisconsin State Council of Defense, 
organized more than 200 Liberty mus 
organizations. Some years ago he 
at the Chicago Commons Social Se! 
ment, and it was there, during a sta! 
five years, that he acquired his int: 
in the social uses of music. He now 
a bureau, the only one of its kind, w! 
is connected with the great univers! 
and he travels from place to place or! 
izing community “sings.” 

The reminiscences of Mrs. S. H. M 
whose pen name is Aubertine Wooi\ 
Moore, were particularly interesting. 

There were many intimate gather 
and discussions, all of. which, besi<es 
pedagogical value of the different 
sions of the convention, contribute 
the keen enjoyment of the visitor: 
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